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PREFACE 

In his memoirs, after extensive travel in Europe and 
America, Li Himg Chang wrote, of the Chinese Em- 
press and her coimcilors: "Oh, if these great person- 
ages could have but seen" — what he had seen — "they 
would no more dream as children!" .'We all are as 
children and our mental life, at least in great part, is a 
dream. We live in a real world, but we do not truly 
apprehend it. Our thought is full of fantastic miscon- 
ceptions and our conduct is .based mainly not upon 
what is but upon what seems. 

It is the purpose of the present book to travel with 
the reader through parts of the mind which the average 
man has never explored, to show him some important 
things which he may not know, to remind him of other 
things which, although known, he seldom remembers, 
to urge that, as far as may be, he wake from his dream. 
It is the aim of the book to generate a mood, to incite 
a habit of reasonableness, to call a salutary attention 
to the limits of a man's capacities ; and the gist of its 
piupose cannot be better represented, perhaps, than 
by that homely and familiar cautionary notice, "Stop. 
Look. Listen!" 

In these thrilling times of world-strife, it is hard to 
withdraw our interest from the front line of action, but 
the mechanism of man's mind, through which his 
failures and successes are to be explained, remains al- 
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ways what it was and a study of the theme here to be 
presented is of perennial profit, alike in peace and war. 
The peculiar conditions of the time have generated so 
great a thirst for change and for the new that the 
thought of the wildest dreamer may be quickly ac- 
cepted and absorbed as truth by a multitude of minds, 
to the tmdoing of many individual lives and the peril 
of society. Despite our remarkable advance in knowl- 
edge, nonsense is ever becoming bolder and more ram- 
pant : it is preeminently a time of fads and crazes, and 
the question as to how the people are to be brought to 
their senses grows urgent. Obviously, it should be our 
aim to quicken the critical faculty, to induce a habit of 
livelier and saner discrimination, and to this end we 
need a better knowledge of the mind's powers, limita- 
tions, and mechanism. This field of research has ac- 
quired much light in recent years, which should be 
applied to the bettering of the general thought and 
conduct. 

Such error as the reader may find in the book he 
should regard as further evidence for its main con- 
tention that — as everyone knows but continually for- 
gets — every presentation of truth is permeated with 
error. Absolute 'truth and absolute values are be- 
yond our reach ; yet we must form opinions and make 
for ourselves values. Wisdom requires that we think 
carefully before believing and that we estimate practi- 
cal bearing with i af-reaching caution before determining 
worth. ' Upon such a basis, the modification of pres- 
ent conditions means a true and continuing progress; 
the headlong rush, characteristic of our time, toward 
each new scheme of the visionary means catastrophe. 
Although the teaching of experience be uncertain and 
all knowledge imperfect, we have yet reasonable ground 
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for incentive and inspiration, through which life may 
be made not only more tolerable but joyous. 

** Fooled thou must be, though wisest of the wise: 
Then be the fool of virtue, not of vice!" 



W. D. McK. 



Washington, D. C, 
December, 1919. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Expectations from the War. — Over a large part of the 
world, the great War has aroused new hopes and new ex- 
pectations. Vague proraises of universal betterment 
have been lavishly given by those generally supposed to 
have the power of fulfillment, and the peoples of .the 
earth have set about to formulate rights and noisily to 
demand their concession. From the present agitation 
of peoples and the vehement expressions of thought by 
individuals, it is apparent that vast himian masses are 
in motion, that they are not intelligently directed, and 
that widespread calamity threatens. 

It is true that the present conditions of man's life, as 
transmitted by our self-seeking and short-sighted prede- 
cessors, are unsatisfactory; but, while it is very pos- 
sible for us to improve them, that is to be done neither 
easily nor quickly, and we must remember that it is 
very easy, to make them worse. The new, in spite of 
its glamour for the average man of to-day, may prove 
more intolerable than the old. We cannot better our- 
selves by hopes, nor by the mere worthiness of our in- 
tentions, nor by following the specious schemes of 
superficial men and the oratory of self-seekers. We 
must think, — must do our own thinking, taking time 
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to review with patience all the accessible elements of 
our many intricate problems; and we must bend our 
wills to the guidance of justice and wisdom. That will 
be a something new which is truly worth while : to util- 
ize all the good in the ideas of the past and of the pres- 
ent, as culled by patient, impartial observation and re- 
flection, with a goodness of heart hitherto unknown in 
the general administration of the affairs of men. For 
this, it is to be feared that we are neither sufficiently 
intelligent nor sufficiently unselfish, and the spirit of 
haste and impulse which dominates our time seems to 
foredoom every good plan or purpose ; but it is the only 
wise and promising aim which we can set before us. 

We must recognize that, in the passing of power from 
the few to the many, the guidance of the worid's affairs 
is being shifted into hands imtrained and as yet entirely 
unprepared for such vast responsibility. We are like 
children coming into charge of a locomotive : with such 
power in our hands and so little experience it is certain 
that we shall bring grievous hurt upon ourselves, if not 
destruction. If only that good old Latin maxim, 
Jestina lente — make haste slowly — could be burned in 
upon our consciousness, there would be hope for true 
progress ; but the present trend of the worid's thought 
is not in that direction. Not once in a thousand times 
is a weighty matter wisely decided on impulse ; but now 
impulse seems to hold the gravest issues of life at its 
mercy. 

For many years, the streams of human thought and 
action have been converging toward one great river — 
the broadening demand for the equalization in all things 
of all men — which now, like the waters of Niagara, is 
hastening, with seemingly irresistible acceleration, to 
the great fall. What will result when the waters have 
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pltmged to their new level, no man can foresee; and the 
very assurance with which — each to his liking — men 
give their varied predictions as to the new course of 
human relations is an indication of the future's in- 
scrutability. 

This present sweep of human tendency is mighty, 
beyond all question: will it prevail, — and permanently, 
or will it end in collapse and a long-lasting intensifica- 
tion of human misery? Its basis is palpable emotion 
and its intellectual structure is at odds in many points 
with the essential nature of man ; and this, however he 
may rave in his pride, man can never transcend. The 
whole movement may be merely as one of the fierce 
crests into which are lifted the waters of a stormy sea, 
to return, with a soberer exercise of reason, to an equi- 
librium, perchance and probably, upon a higher level of 
human happiness. 

Credulity of the Time. — ^A most pronotmced char- 
acteristic of the very disquieting time in which we live 
is credulity. Credulity as coupled with ignorance 
the world has always known; but in these days cre- 
dulity is armed with political power. We have j ust seen 
among a mighty people, supposedly enlightened and 
intelligent, the systematic grafting in upon their normal 
thought, for forty years, of delusions of grandeur, of 
scorn and hatred for the rest of mankind; which has 
had as its fruit a war inconceivably atrocious, with com- 
plete failure of the purposes for which it was instigated. 
Through fallacious reasoning and promises of most im- 
probable fulfillment, and the methodical development 
of its brute instincts, this seemingly progressive people 
has been reduced by its selfish and inhuman rulers to 
the level of savagery. Again, through the childlike 
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acceptance by a large part of its people of principles 
which can lead only to the annihilation of civilization 
and to self-destruction, another great nation has be- 
come disorganized and terror-stricken, and alarm has 
been awakened in every civilized land, for everywhere 
is fotmd abimdantly that immature and credulous type 
of mind which serves as tinder for the spread of this 
blaze of Bolshevism. 

Yet, certainly, it is not only Germany's reversion to 
savagery and the wild theories of Bolshevism which 
have threatened the extinction of our civilization. 
These are the epoch's most violent manifestation of 
divergence from the path of wisdom and sanity, but 
other and coimtless portents of danger have long dis- 
quieted those who give thought to the trend of our 
modem life. When the madness of Germany and of 
Bolshevism has been brought imder control, a con- 
dition of stress will still remain. Credulity will still 
be rampant and will snatch up elsewhere the firebrand, 
for the conditions of modem life have given it power, 
and an armed credulity is a homicidal mania, which 
will vary its pretexts but never its lust for destruction. 
Credulity is ubiquitous, and to disarm it is no longer 
possible; but to win it over to reasonableness is a task 
and an obligation which everyone who cares for his own 
welfare and that of his Country should assume. 

With the close of the great War, everyone now won- 
ders as to the profits which are to compensate the 
world for its vast sacrifice. The feeling is strong and 
broadcast that many of the old evils of the general life 
are at last abolished, that the dread experience of the 
past five years has been a cleansing fire from the ashes 
of which are to spring the more perfect fruits of an up- 
lifted individual and social existence. The relief 
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from prolonged strain has stimulated our innate desire 
for pleasant things, and many minds seem to have fallen 
under the sway of the tacit assumption that every- 
thing is now possible, that every wish is realizable, that 
all things are to be created anew ; and there result the 
most imworkable plans and the wildest of expecta- 
tions. But the laws of the imiverse still hold, and 
among them is the essential fixity of human nature. 
While all the world is planning to reconstruct the 
seemingly shattered framework of our civilization, it 
is well worth oiu* while to remember that our leaders — 
these statesmen, philanthropists, politicians, and dema- 
gogues — are all men, subject to the frailties of human 
nature. Very many of them are deluded dreamers; 
very many are merely self-seekers, with little or no true 
interest in the public welfare. The difficulties of re- 
construction are vast and intricate beyond our con- 
ception ; the intellect of man, at its best, is incapable of 
gathering all the essential facts, of holding tmder simul- 
taneous scrutiny for proper comparison any large array 
of them, of escaping the bias of prejudice and self- 
interest. And we shall not have the best minds — ^the 
strongest, clearest, most honest, most unselfish — to 
serve us. That kind does not please the people : their 
leaders must always be men of honeyed words and 
great promises. 

Words Instead of Action. — The war was a condition 
which demanded, and ultimately awakened, resolute 
action. That phase has now passed and the civilized 
world is to be flooded with words. We are strangely 
passive usually, even under the most galling circum- 
stances, if only we are talked to of rehef. It is the 
future, far more than the present, which interests us. 
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"Man never is, but always to be, blessed"; and so we 
staffer gladly the nonsense which is talked at us from 
political high places and from the man in the street. 

Said Solomon: "Surely in vain the net is spread in 
the sight of any bird." This does not hold for men. 
Words are nets, and the same words entrap us, day 
after day, generation after generation. There are 
words which have filled the world, and will continue 
to fill it, with sorrow: words of foolish sentiment,— of 
tinreasonable, often mawkish sentiment, words at 
times honestly meant but symbols of conditions un- 
realizable outside of visionary minds, and words de- 
liberately meant to deceive. In time of peril, we ap- 
peal, as individuals or as a nation, to those who might 
help and often the response is but fine words, while our 
sore need is of action. By an abundance of words the 
average mind is readily swept from its equilibriimi into 
a state of pitiable confusion. There is no charm to 
protect against the curse of a flood of words save 
exercise of the critical habit of common sense. 

This time of general anxiety is a time for introspec- 
tion, for the fimdamental cause of our troubles lies 
within ourselves. Man is his own worst enemy, and 
the explanation of this enmity is to be foimd in the 
moral and intellectual peculiarities of the himian mind. 
Our interests and aims are too low ; our thought is satu- 
rated with error, — our perceptions, judgments, reason- 
ing, all are but distortions of truth. The troubles 
which now threaten to overwhelm us are merely an 
aggravation of those which have always afflicted the 
race. It is to the intricate condition of things termed 
"modernism" that we must ascribe the present anxiety, 
and modernism is, essentially, a state of the general 
mind. 
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When Saint Paul came to Athens, "his spirit was 
provoked within him, as he beheld the city ftill of 
idols." Such a feeling of indignation must often stir 
the thoughtful man of to-day, as he discerns the many 
idols — in the old sense of deceptive appearances or 
errors — which dominate and grossly mislead the people 
of our own time ; and the feeling must intensify with the 
conviction that the number of such idols is increasing 
rather than diminishing, and the idolatry becoming 
more blind and unreasoning. 

The Mental Atmosphere. — The mental atmosphere 
amid which we live is such a§ to excite not only indigna- 
tion but anxiety in all those who wish well to their 
kind, — and to themselves, for there is in it an infection 
from which not even the sanest shall entirely escape. 
In no other age, perhaps, has man been the victim of 
so varied and so rapidly changing a series of crazes 
and coimter-crazes ; and the morbidly imstable con- 
dition of thought, during the recent years, has rendered 
increasingly difficult the attainment of that which we 
have so madly sought, — happiness and progress. With 
Homer's boastful hero, Sthenelos, "we avow ourselves 
to be better men by far than our fathers were"; but, 
despite some improvements in our methods of education 
and our deeper and more broadly diffused knowledge, 
it remains very questionable whether, in point of reason- 
ing power and true worth, we have improved upon our 
ancestors. Blind to our defects and weaknesses, the 
foolish people about us extol continually the excel- 
lences of the man of to-day. Says Walt Whitman, 
proudly: "The Modem Man I sing." 

The present phase of the general mind is very re- 
markable, and its constitution and genesis are very com- 
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plex; but there axe certain salient components, func- 
tioning doubly as cause and effect, which we may isol- 
ate to a degree from the intricate mesh and through a 
study of them make clearer our conception of the 
mental status of the time. 

Inordinate Self-esteem. — The most striking psychic 
feature of the day, perhaps, is the inordinate self-esteem 
of the people about us, of men, of women, of children. 
There is no trait more deeply characteristic of our epoch 
than the remarkable growth of the spirit of self -assertion. 
Self-love has always sat at the helm of the individual 
life ; but the pleasing tendency to think well of, to con- 
fide implicitly in, and to venerate, one's self has been 
largely inhibited, through the ages, by the innumer- 
able adverse influences of a rough external world. In 
the recent years, through a variety of causes, our en- 
vironment has so changed that a man's regard for 
himself is no longer rudely repressed but is even greatly 
quickened, and self-esteem has imcjergone thereby a 
degree of expansion which the judicious must regard 
as unwholesome for both individual and race. The 
spread of democracy, the diffusion of wealth, the de- 
velopment of science and its wide application toward 
the lightening of the grosser burdens of life, are some 
of the elements which tend to relieve the old-time re- 
strictive pressure upon a man's sense of his own worth. 
The stimuli which excite a growth of this sense are 
many and intricate. 

Spread of Knowledge. — The age is remarkable for 
the great spread of knowledge. The schools with their 
expanding curricula, the mtdtiplying and enlarging 
libraries and museums, the growing facilities for travd 
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— so abruptly suspended by the war, the world-embrac- 
ing press, have increasingly familiarized the people with 
the scenes and life and thought, present and past, of 
the whole earth. This extension of vision, this com- 
passing of time and space, whereby the individual is 
enabled to sit in judgment, as it were, upon the whole 
race, and even in a measure to forecast its future, 
cannot but induce a sense of exaltation. The material 
powers of the average man have been largely aug- 
mented by his greater wealth : even the poor man can 
usually command at times the services of many of his 
fellows, and can taste of all the more common com- 
forts and luxuries, and so rise to a consciousness of 
power such as was possible in the old days only to the 
fortunate few. Every man may feel to-day that he is 
a power in the State, and this feeling is kept active 
through the constant discussion of politics, wherever 
two or three men meet together. 

Thus, the knowledge, or at least the fermentation of 
ideas, resulting from the widening of educational op- 
portimity, the vast increase of wealth, in which almost 
all have some share, the greater diffusion of political 
power, and the far-advanced undermining of religious 
belief, have reduced the respect for authority, himian 
and divine, and have wonderfully intensified the gen- 
eral sense of independence, self-suflBciency, and self- 
importance. This self-appreciation is manifested in our 
children at an early age and develops rapidly under the 
favoring influence of their environment. 

The opportunities now spread broadcast for a wide 
knowledge of man, his weaknesses and powers, his 
triumphs and failures, as exhibited in every age and 
cUme, if reflectively utilized, should not only strengthen 
the intellect and nourish the moral fiber but tend also 
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to induce a sane and reasonable estimate of one's own 
powers, limitations, and rights. Unfortimately, pa- 
tient reflection is becoming more and more intolerable 
to the spirit of the age; and the excess of knowledge 
ingested, instead of nourishing, merely inflates the mind 
and develops a grossly exaggerated self-esteem. 

The General Superficiality. — ^Another characteristic 
of the day is the superficiality of the average mind, with 
little concern but for appearances. The typical man, 
loath to recognize anyone as a superior, rejoicing in his 
freedom and sufficiency of knowledge, is yet easily domi- 
nated by the influences about him, and the substance 
and direction of his thought are entirely determined by 
the currents of his environment. Of these currents, 
there is none so generally influential as the desire for 
wealth: this, in our day, appears as the preeminent 
end to strive for, and the methods usually found most 
efficient in this pursuit — unremitting haste and fraud — 
become a habit of mind and extend to every domain of 
thought. We may wince at the word, but recent reve- 
lations have established that fraud permeates very 
many of our present-day business relations. ** As cus- 
tom of the trade," fraud has received wide sanction and 
' even respectability. 

Thus, in the average mind, there has been established 
as the measure of value, because more quickly attain- 
able, quantity rather than quality and appearance 
rather than reality; and so we may at least partially 
explain that the knowledge of the average man, though 
extended, is superficial or a mere sham, and that his 
theories and beliefs, having no root in painstaking ob- 
servation and judicious reflection, quickly wither and 
make place for others equally inane, — thus giving rise 
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to that extraordinary instability of opinion which is 
another typical trait of the people of our time. 

Instability of Opinion. — Such instability passes for 
open-mindedness and an evidence of active intelligence ; 
yet the mind which boasts itself as so open is tightly 
closed to the past and anjrthing that it might teach. 
For this open mind, there has been no justice and no wis- 
dom in the world imtil created by certain sages of these 
recent topsy-tin-vy days ; and of the thought produced 
in the noisy present, Uttle is accepted but that which 
seems as impracticable as the stuff of dreams. The more 
rapid and radical the transformation of his ideas, the 
more pleased often is the deluded man with the alert- 
ness and vigor of his mind. Said Emerson: "Speak 
to-day what to-day thinks, in hard words, and to-mor- 
row speak what to-morrow thinks, in hard words again, 
though it contradict everything you said to-day. ' ' Sin- 
cerity requires such an avowal, no doubt, but it should 
be made in humility rather than in pride, for self-con- 
tradiction may all too readily bring one's intelUgence 
into contempt, — although far less readily in these latter 
days. 

One may even glory, now, in the most abrupt shifts 
of one's opinion. Said M. Anatole France, in his presi- 
dential address before a new society, "Les Amis de 
Montaigne":^ 

Shall I tell you. Ladies and Gentleman, what I most ad- 
mire in Montaigne? It is his gift of contradicting himself 
in everything he says. By this sign we recognize a happy 
and bountiful nature. The richest and most fruitful na- 

» Translation from Li Temps, in Current Literature, New York, 
August, 1912, p. 190. 
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tures are also the most abundant in contradictions. When 
one is a whole world in oneself, one cannot often be con- 
sistent. 

Although everyone — even the boy or girl — ^now tends 
to put entire confidence in his own opinions, there is a 
surprising readiness to accept new leaders. The aver- 
age man holds his opinion with much show of assurance, 
but he really distrusts it, for he is at least subconsciously 
aware that it has only tmsubstantial fact and confused 
reasoning for a basis. With typical instability, he 
quickly tires of an idea and, always seeking something 
new, is prepared to accept without much discrimination 
anything plausibly presented as a substitute. An old 
idea has lost its interest imtil its form be grotesquely 
distorted; the new idea which glitters through its 
strangeness, its incompatibility with what has been 
generally received, or the repugnant nature of its corol- 
laries, his childlike judgment will receive with enthu- 
siasm. This quality of mind is not confined to the man 
in the street : it permeates much of our best literature. 

Even of so staid a study as logic, it has been authori- 
tatively said: "The logic of the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century may be said to be animated by a 
spirit of inquiry, marred by a love of paradox and a 
corresponding hatred of tradition."' The common 
attitude is becoming that of Puck : 

And those things do best please me» 
That befall preposterously. 

And so, to-day, almost as in the fury of a delirium, fan- 
tastic ideas arise in the popular mind, — ^plans of reform, 

^Encyd. Britannica, ii edit., Art. Logic. 
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new creeds, new philosophies, new treatments for dis- 
ease: these cause much futile jactitation, are followed 
by others in quick succession, and then are soon forgot- 
ten. Like cloud-shadows flitting over a landscape, 
these sorry cults and theories darken here and there, for 
a brief while, the lives of the people, and then vanish. 

Attitude Toward the Degenerate and Training of 
Children. — There are two striking tendencies of the 
time which have a strong influence toward destro5dng 
the reasonableness and balance of our thought: these 
tendencies are our sentimental attitude toward the in- 
ferior degenerate and our injudicious training of chil- 
dren. Much has been written, of late years, in regard 
to the folly through which society increasingly defiles 
its blood and menaces its own existence by its tender 
care for the conservation and multiplication of the de- 
generate and vicious, and an awakening to reasonable 
action may be near at hand; but the first motion to- 
ward this end has been erratic and of doubtful efficacy. 
Meanwhile, the enlarging crops of maturing degen- 
erates are permitted to add their bizarre and crazy 
components to the general mind. 

The training of children we now leave, more and 
more, to the children themselves. They must share in 
the imiversal freedom of the time. They are being 
absolved from duties and invested with premature privi- 
leges, and through new customs we are fostering in them 
artificially their natural ingratitude. Wholesome obedi- 
ence and even a decent respect toward parents are fast 
vanishing. In increasing degree, from the cradle to the 
close of the college course, it is the children who deter- 
mine the matter and the manner of their education. As 
we now know, the child starts in life as an absolute 
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qgoist. He is a primitive man or savage placed in the 
midst of a civilization to which he offers a bitter an- 
tagonism. However repugnant to our sense of com- 
passion, we must admit that the mind of the average 
child is typically criminal, — full of deceit, hatred, and 
revenge. 

Let the reader reflect carefully upon the memories 
of his own childhood and although he regard himself 
as having been blameless he will hardly have such an 
opinion of his little friends and associates. The inno- 
cence of childhood is in great degree an exploded dream. 
There is an ugly side to the child nature, and with that 
the prudent educator must reckon. With gentleness 
but firmness, the young egoist should be transformed 
into an altruist, the young savage into a civilized being. 
There is a wide disposition, nowadays, to adapt society 
to the child rather than the child to society. The child 
is strong-willed and insistently bent upon developing 
along his own lines: to the degree that he succeeds in 
directing his own training we shall have at maturity a 
savage and an enemy to the best interests of the race. 
Much of the childishness of modem thought, — ^its im- 
petuosity, shallowness, grotesqueness, lack of discrim- 
ination, credulity — is undoubtedly due to the neglect or 
faulty training of our children. Their bodies develop, 
but their minds remain inmiature ; and of these imma- 
ture minds there are so many that they deeply infect 
and depreciate the whole mass of adult thought. 

Self-teaching. — In the times not at all remote, when ihe 
advantage of education was still limited to the favored 
few, those who had knowledge and mental training 
looked with a measure of reverence toward the master 
who had aided them in the acquisition of these treas- 
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ures and invested his dictum with authority. To-day, 
except perhaps in the domain of technical instruction, the 
teacher is no longer an all-important factor in education. 
From a myriad of sources, knowledge is being constantly 
absorbed, in accordance with his natural affinities, by 
the self-sufficient youngster of our time, to whose free 
spirit any repression or firm guidance of his mental 
operations seems a hardly tolerable tjrranny. So, even 
before mature age is reached, it is the proud conscious- 
ness of many that they have been largely self-taught, 
and therefore well taught, and that their opinions are 
at least as good as those of anyone else and quite trust- 
worthy. 

In the earlier time, the teachers — the authorities and 
sole originators of ideas — were few, and relatively few 
therefore were the errors and delusions. Now, in any 
community, the teachers, self-appointed, are as numer- 
ous as the individuals. Each one is an authority, com- 
petent to evolve and ready to enforce a new theory or 
belief, and if he or she have a glib tongue, great wealth, 
or influential position, a powerful cult may quickly 
arise at any time in politics, medicine, religion, or other 
field; and so, commonly, are generated the fads and 
crazes of the present epoch. 

The new theory arises and is perfected with extra- 
ordinary facility. Its propounder is often a person of 
commonplace intelligence and narrow education, with 
no comprehension of the bearing of the world's past 
experience. The small material available within this 
immature and narrow mind is quickly gotten together ; 
the theory deduced therefrom seems to the uncritical 
originator quite faultless and is put forward, with mar- 
velous assurance, for immediate utilization. 

Two vital principles, by reason of which the wise 
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never suggest chahge without some measure of anxiety, 
are invariably disregarded by these shallow theorizers : 
— that, even when results are at all as foreseen and de- 
sired, there are always other results which have not been 
foreseen and which may be disastrous ; and that lasting 
beliefs in individuals, and persisting institutions among 
a people, cannot be established abruptly, but only in 
conformity with a growth in character. The principle 
underlying the success of a craze is always the same: 
the desires of men are strong, their judgment weak and, 
when assurances please, they readily succumb. Often, 
of course, the real purpose of fad or craze is merely self- 
aggrandizement or commercial profit, and the astute 
fotmder may be well aware of its theoretic folly. 

Clash of Methods in Instruction. — If the information 
so lavishly offered by our educational institutions were 
always sound, we might still hope that, upon arrival at 
maturity of age, our self-sufficient youth would derive 
therefrom, by some process of later rumination, incen- 
tives toward a sane conduct of life ; but tmf ortunately, 
in every grade of instruction, from kindergarten to 
university, not only is there an extraordinary clash of 
methods but the subject-matter presented is often fanci- 
ful or positively false, — ^with no validity perhaps save 
in the ill-balanced brain of the instructor. In many 
teachers of the time, certainly, there is a morbid yearn- 
ing for originality, a contempt for what is generally re- 
ceived, and the desire above all things to become a 
theme of sensational discussion. Lacking originality, 
they must feign its possession, lest they appear dull and 
miss promotion. Under such conditions, education 
becomes largely transformed into a nurture in error. 
Josh Billings was surely right : " It is better not to know 
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so much than to know so many things that ain't so. " 
At best, our system of education fits to his environment 
only one side of the individual — the intellectual : the de- 
velopment of character, which is the sole basis of in- 
tegrity, of happiness, and of true usefulness to oneself 
and society, we leave to chance. 

Libraries. — Even our multiplying libraries, which we 
are accustomed rightly to regard as fountains of knowl- 
edge and civilization, are not an unmixed blessing. 
Here are revealed, as freely as words will permit, all 
the thoughts, feelings, and volitions of which man is 
capable. His best guesses at truth and his most errone- 
ous surmises, his loftiest aspirations and his basest 
desires, his deepest wisdom and his shallowest folly, — 
the reader may commime with them all at will. The 
reader who enters a library with an erroneous opinion 
may leave with his error confirmed by a series of reputed 
authorities ; the institution beneficent to so many may 
have made of him an enemy more dangerous to himself 
and to society. A man does not always become wise 
in proportion to the amount of his reading; and for 
many minds the essential result of a wide acquaintance 
with books is confusion of thought and paralysis of will. 

Who reads 
Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 
A spirit and genius equal or superior, 
Uncertain and unsettled still remains. 
Deep versed in books and shallow in himself.* 

An extreme illustration of what the incompetent may 
learn from reading is given by the Malay chief who, 

« Milton. 
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when expostulated with for crucifying some rebels, 
replied that he was following the "English practice," 
of which he had read "in their sacred books."' In 
spite of the general faith in education, it has been often 
and abundantly shown that mere training of the intel- 
lect and widening of knowledge may make a man neither 
better nor happier, nor more useful to his fellows, but 
more vicious and dangerous. 

Science. — The domain in which we have most not- 
ably progressed beyond our ancestors is that of science. 
But even here our acqtiisitions have turned many chil- 
dish heads. The very word, science, has become a 
fetish, and small distinction is made by the average 
man between false and true science. As Carlyle says : 
"The Torch of Science, brandished and borne about, 
with more or less effect, for five thousand years and up- 
wards, now bums more fiercely than ever, and not only 
the Torch but also innumerable Rushlights and sulphur 
matches kindled thereat." Science, everywhere, is the 
one thing needful. "Of physiology from top to toe 
I sing, " says Walt Whitman. Even the trained scien- 
tist may become unscientific at times and wildly ex- 
aggerate the scope of science. Possessed of the idea 
that the human mind can discover truth of every 
kind, if only disposed to seek it, and that whatever 
may be coherently thought has its objective reality, 
there are influential men among us — often termed 
acute and original thinkers — who wander in the 
mazes of mysticism, drawing many disciples after 
them but discovering no other truth than their own 
phantasies. 

' Cited by Herbert Spencer, Study of Sociology, p. 15, New York, 
1883. 
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Modernism. — ^The egoistic, superficial, unstable, mor- 
bidly restless, spirit of the time, "modernism," now 
encroaches upon estabUshed opinion in every field of 
thought. It is rampant latest, perhaps, in the fine arts. 
The "post-impressionistic** impulse is exaggerated into 
the strange work of the '* Cubists" and "Futurists," 
and of those who have advanced still farther into what 
seems the realm of absurdity. Music shows its influ- 
ence progressively in the disregard of key-relationships, 
and boisterous cacophony replaces the harmonies of 
Bach and Beethoven. "Grace and charm make me 
seasick!" exclaimed the most famous male dancer in 
Europe, when protest was offered to the ^evolutionary 
forms which he had recently introduced into the ballet. 
He explained that he had adopted "new ideals. " 

"A glance with an eye confounds the learning of all 
times," says Walt Whitman. This is a revelation 
which the tmtrained and ignorant mind accepts with 
avidity; and it represents the half -conscious conviction 
of a large part of our people, appealing to their self- 
esteem and nattiral indolence. Everyone has an eye: 
he needs but to look and, without further effort, the 
mists which have darkened the life of man through the 
ages will be dissipated. The lessons of history and ex- 
perience we are supposed to need no longer: what is 
best for us we may know by the moment's intuition. 
The goal toward which otir ancestors have looked and 
labored in despair, we shall now reveal to ourselves. 
We perceive that all of otir institutions are defective : 
such of them as cannot be immediately remodeled into 
complete accordance with present ideals must be sup- 
pressed and expunged. 

The new sense of freedom now inspires to an escape 
not only from all external restraints and burdens but 
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bom those iatemal checks gessasxed fajr syrapaihy 
widk ODe'% fdkms and br oonsckDce. Rdigyon, private 
(tfOpertj, marriage and the family rrfatinn> distmctiao 
hetrntea ti^it and wnmg, all, we may fear, mnst go. 
Tb^ are fetishes and stqierstitions, we are told, which 
lurxe tUCiO loDg infested the famnan mind; for the moral 
mam ^ssA the moral thing there is no longer any nse. 
We 5ifs6tsld give sJleBiaiice to nothing, suppressing the 
$(tSEiie of niccaJ obligation as the last form of supersiit^ 

JLrftmmtkm of Wild Spirit of the Time. — ^An eaqdana- 
ik/n fA the wild spirit of our time does not seem diflScult. 
There are two v«y evidoit factors. Liberty, wealth, 
and diffusion of knowledge have come within the gen- 
"ttal reach so ^idd^ily and so lavishly that we have not 
yet been able to adjust ourselves to the new conditions. 
These are intrinsically beneficent, perhaps, but to our 
tmprepsared organisms they are as yet toxic rather than 
nutrient^ and the result is deliritim. The second factor 
in the influence of the great War. This has been a 
broad appeal to material force and men have again 
reali^^ed the facility and speed with which — for a while — 
their ends may be accomplished by this brutish method 
of the olden time ; and they have become impatient of 
the ({entle means of fair discussion and decision by 
moral right* Further, the principle of so-called self- 
determination has been proclaimed by the authorities 
U) whom men generally have looked for the refashion- 
ing r>f the world, and the vague term has been so widely 
reiterated and impressed that many peoples have 
become ecstatic in their visions of liberty and many 
individuals have come to interpret liberty as an al- 
most unlimited license for the accomplishment of their 

desires. 
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The time is, as it were, one of wild experimentation 
on the part of nature. Hitherto, progress has usually 
come slowly, men feeling their way into new paths so 
cautiously that the influences of material and spiritual 
invention have been barely perceptible, and the times 
have seemed stagnant. Now, with an indifference to 
individual fate, nature throws us along the innumerable 
possible paths, reckless, it would seem, whether they 
lead to desirable goals or toward destruction. 

The waste of effort, the tmhappiness, the degradation 
of life, for individuals, for commtmities, for the whole 
people of the epoch, seem to cotmt for nothing in the 
unknown purpose which drives us onward ; but, by this 
ahnost limitless experimentation, new and better ways 
for the men of the future may be in preparation. In 
the myriad crude and fantastic combinations which 
now disconcert and affright us there are elements which 
will persist, to be recombined perhaps into principles of 
lasting worth. Not extinction but a rejuvenation may 
await the near future of the race. 

Patience, then, and the aim to make thoughtful con- 
tribution to its guidance should be our attitude in the 
whirl of opinion amid which we live. Our best hope 
lies in more careful thought and, our aims being raised, 
in the seeking of things which are of enduring worth 
and for the general good. Man's most ancient and 
most potent enemy, whether as ignorance or as faulty 
reasoning, is error: our safety requires that we appre- 
ciate the misleading influences of our fellow-men and the 
limitations and frailties of our own individual natures, 
and these elements it is now our purpose to study. 



CHAPTER I 



SOCIAL INFLUENCES 



In this chapter, we shall consider some of the forms 
in which the interplay of thought between mind and 
mind is manifested, and see how at every point misun- 
derstanding and error are prone to arise. That such is 
the case, everyone knows ; but by us all it is constantly 
ignored or forgotten, and it will be of value to impress 
ourselves once more, and in some detail, with the part 
which social influences play in the generation of error. 

Like fish hatched into the waters of a turbid aqua- 
rium, we are bom into a restricted comer of an incom- 
prehensible universe ; and, as if these fish were enclosed 
within a series of nets, we are shut in from such truth 
as our powers might otherwise attain by the accumu- 
lated error and prejudice which form the fourfold 
screen of family, nation, race, and epoch. 

The Child's Environment. — ^Whatever the physical 
poverty about a child, he has been bom into an environ- 
ment relatively rich in ideas. He is not left to grapple 
independently with the problems of existence, but finds 
at hand long-established principles of interpretation 
for every phenomenon of external nature and of mind. 
These principles are always crude but, for a long time, 
they satisfy ; and by them we are all influenced through- 
out life. They constitute a heritage of preconceptions 
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which bias every inquiry into truth. They vaunt them- 
selves not only with the authority of knowledge but with 
the reverence due to parents and teachers and, at times, 
with an awe of the Divine. 
Says a writer, from his own experience : 

These four little boys (they were in the infant school) 
used to wonder in their childish way about everything. 
Their wonder was always tinged by the superstitions of 
their elders. It was said to be wicked to point a finger at 
the moon. Why, no one knew. But not one of these boys 
ever dared lift a finger towards the moon, lest unthinkable 
terrors should befall him." ' 

The little narrative may seem commonplace; but as 
illustrative of the restricting and misleading influence 
under which all human minds must grow, it becomes 
impressive as we reflect .upon it. 

Every advance of the individual thinker is a step for- 
ward from the confines of accepted knowledge and 
belief, an assault upon the jealously guarded wall of 
ignorance and error which hedges us in from the out- 
lying fields of truth ; but we love our world of erroneous 
thought, have all our interests vested in it, and for a 
multiplicity of reasons oppose those who seek to let in 
new light. The man who destroys our illusions we are 
prone to hate. 

This strange attitude and the fact that a good 
thought, as too advanced for the times, must often 
perish or produce but little fruit are, presumably, for 
the advantage of the race ; yet thereby the best thought 
of the present is still permeated with elements of error 
derived from the thinking of an earUer time, and 

' Joseph Whittaker in Tutnbkffoldj New York, 1919. 
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through the crudities of language, religion, science, and 
other systematized thought, transmitted by our an- 
cestors, we shall long be misled. Even were the intel- 
lect a perfect instrument for the finding and fashioning 
of truth, we have started wrong and our inheritance 
would insure the presence of at least a modicum of error 
in every thought. 

Thought Seeks Extemalization.— The thought which 
brims within the human mind seeks continual extemali- 
zation : true or false, wise or foolish, we must give vent 
to our thought or stifle. If we dare not express otir 
thought truly, we present it under the veil of obscure 
words or action. It is not only in childhood that human 
beings give out the thoughts of their hearts to the dimib 
animals or even to things inanimate. '* Infected minds 
to their deaf pillows will discharge their secrets." King 
Midas's barber, according to the classic story, having 
discovered that his royal master had asses* ears, was so 
overbiurdened with the secret that he dug a hole in the 
ground and whispered into it his secret. The more we 
shrink from giving to the world our thoughts and 
feelings, the more do they usually clamor for an outlet. 
Pent up within us, they may acquire properties dis- 
astrous to ourselves and those about us ; given free exit, 
they tend to become harmless. 

This principle rests at the base of Freud's method 
for the treatment of psycho-neiurotic disease. An old 
German has narrated that, as a young man, newly 
converted to anarchism, and believing the Church to 
be equally responsible with the State for human op- 
pression, he resolved to call the general attention to his 
view by the public assassination of a clergjrman or 
priest ; and for a year, with this purpose in mind, he car- 
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lied firearms. Then, in a moment of weakness, he 
"confided his intention to a friend, and from that mo- 
ment not only lost all desire to carry it out, but it 
seemed to him the most preposterous thing imagi- 
nable. "^ This human need to externalize our thought 
is, as it were, a psychic respiration. We breathe in 
ideas and must breathe them out again. Inhaled as 
impure truth, we exhale them sometimes less, sometimes 
more contaminated with error. Things as they are 
are truth : we see them as they are not, and, because of 
oiu" irresistible desire to express ourselves, we transmit 
our illusions to our fellows. 

As we sometimes crave a musical instrument for the 
expression of pent-up feelings so, almost at all times, 
we crave that more sensitive instrument, the kindred 
human spirit. Our first words, spoken or written, are 
an imconscious attempt to tune the responsive strings. 
Then we evoke the music, gay or sad, which is ourneed. 
Each of us is a musical instrument and when, in any 
way, we come together, we try to time our strings and 
those of our neighbor, that we may be in accord ; and 
the two sets as they vibrate in unison, or perhaps in al- 
ternating accompaniment, increase the sonority of each, 
with resulting interest and relief. Each individual who 
comes within range of our influence is an instrument for 
us to play upon. Some types we can play well; for 
others we have no gift. 

Language. — The instrument of thought is language, 
and the whole body is a tongue. We can externalize our 
mental states only by muscular action ; by the visible 
symbols of gesture, with inclusion of facial expression, 

' Jane Addams, Twenty Years at Hull House, p. 410. Macmillan 
Co., 1910. 
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and by the audible symbols of voice, or these visibly 
represented in writing. That which passes from mind 
to mind is not thought but its symbols. A man 
speaks to us in Arabic and we receive his sjmibols 
but not his thought; the Arab at our side receives 
the symbols and further, through interpretation of 
them, some fair equivalent of the thought. Be- 
cause of this indirect means of commtmication, one 
mind can never awaken in another a state precisely 
similar to its own. The nature of the medium, lan- 
guage, is thus a ftmdamental element in the social 
relation of error. 

As illustration of the great lengths to which the mis- 
understanding of thought-symbols may go, many ex- 
amples might be given from the intercourse of civilized 
men with the so-called "primitive" peoples. Thus, to 
European eyes certain drawings by Brazilian Indians 
represented serpents but to the natives a pig. An- 
other drawing was to the former presimiably a human 
face; for the latter it was a club, — to which it seemed, 
in civilized eyes, to bear not the slightest resemblance. 
It would appear that these "primitive" people, gen- 
erally, associate a very definite idea with their drawings, 
but that their sense-impressions are so dominated by 
mystic "collective" or tribal ideas that they see draw- 
ings in a way not possible for the European ; and they 
may show much astonishment at our inability to see 
that which is so plain to them. Thus, our interpreta- 
tion of "primitive" ornaments as representing objects 
which they resemble, is always risky and very often 
false. ^ 

The importance of gesture and facial expression we 

> L. L6vy-Bruhl, Les Jonctions mentales dans les sociSiSs infSrieiires^ 
p. 127. Paris, 1910. 
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often ignore.' Always in operation during human 
intercourse, these processes speak, when unconsciously 
employed, more veraciously than words ; and we should 
escape many a faulty interpretation of the import of a 
man's thought, did we habitually give them conscious 
attention. The physical concomitants of mental pro- 
cesses have been of late years closely investigated. It 
is now known that, besides the coarser rnovements of 
ordinary gesture and the finer muscular movements and 
delicate changes of tint in the face, there is incessant 
change in the size of the pupil of the eye, in accordance 
with the character of the thoughts, feelings, and voli- 
tions streaming into consciousness. It has even been 
asserted, on the basis of a number of experiments, that, 
as we think, we usually — ^perhaps invariably — give ex- 



' In the development of human communication, voice has prevailed 
over gesture only because experience has shown its superior adapta- 
bility to the expression of thought; yet there are said to be tribes among 
which, still, gesture offers greater resources and effect than spoken 
language. Very extraordinary things have been said, by persons pre- 
sumably competent to judge, as to the comparative merits of gesture 
and words. Thus, according to an expert teacher of the deaf and dumb : 
" The sign language is quite equal to the vernacular as a means of ex- 
pression. The former is as much our mother tongue, if we may say so, 
as the latter; we used one language as soon as the other, in our earliest 
infancy; and after a lifelong experience of both, we affirm that signs are 
a more beautiful language than English, and provide possibilities of a 
wealth of expression which English does not possess." (Rev. A. H. 
Pajme, Art. "Deaf and Dumb," Encycl. Britannica, nth edit.) 

Says another expert: "Thinking that the question may arise in the 
minds of some, * Does the sign language give the deaf, when used in pub- 
lic addresses, all that speech affords to the hearing? ', I will say that my 
experience and observation lead me to answer with a decided affirma- 
tive . . . and all this with the assurance growing out of my complete 
imderstanding of the language — a knowledge which dates from my earli- 
est childhood — that for all the purposes enumerated gestural expression 
is in no respect inferior, and is in many respects superior, to oral, verbal 
utterance as a means of commtmicating ideas. " (Jbid,) 
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pression to our thoughts in words which, when imper- 
ceptible to ourselves, may be detected by their sound 
and accompanying motion of the lips, through the use 
of appropriate apparatus or, perchance, through the 
extraordinarily acute senses of the "mind-reader." 

Yet, our interpretation of gestiu^e and facial expres- 
sion is often erroneous. The man who weeps easily is 
commonly supposed to be one of deep feeling, while the 
man who, through self-control, is tearless may be 
thought heartless. Seeing a child of six weeks wrinkle 
its brow, the mother said: ''Serious thoughts are pass- 
ing through his xnind. " Similarly, the relaxed features 
of the dead are often felt to indicate the felicity into 
which the soul is supposed to have entered. It is 
through the lack of corroboration given by tone, facial 
expression, and the speaker's whole manner, that the 
conviction which we derive through reading and 
through hearing at second hand is inferior to that 
conveyed by the viva vox. For our present purpose, 
it will suffice to consider language in its usual sense — 
articulate speech and the printed or written word ; and 
here we shall find an abundant source of error. 

The means of intercommunication among the lower 
animals is "naturalistic," — independent of any agree- 
ment as to its interpretation. Human language, as we 
know it, is entirely a product of convention, uncon- 
scious or conscious. Each word, accordingly, has its 
history of origin and development, not only in the 
ancestral mind but also in the mind of the individual 
who now uses it. It appears as an outcrop in conscious- 
ness, symbolizing a vast and intricate group of past 
experiences peculiar to this individual, and what it 
truly represents can be known to him alone. The 
word, as a symbol, may be regarded as the crest of a 
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deep wave, a diminutive surface representing the whole 
mass of the moment's mental motion. The clear con- 
sciousness of the surface shades insensibly into the un- 
consciousness — by no means inactive — of the depths 
below. If the word and its implications or associa- 
tions were material things, and we might pluck them as 
an entirety from their seat, we should find this aggre- 
gate to be an intricately interlacing mass of fibers 
traceable to points of orgin in almost every part of the 
brain. 

The idea, this complex, for which the word-symbol 
stands, was once supposed to be unitary and simple ; but 
now, through Ught derived from brain-pathology, we 
can roughly analyze it into groups of constituent ele- 
ments. We pronounce the word "flower," and what 
is the thought which arises with it? Our heads swim, 
as we try to conceive the answer. It is the revival, 
conscious and unconscious, of: (i) an indefinite series 
of visual images or memories representing flowers, the 
pictures and models of flowers, the words known to us 
in any language, written or printed, which stand for 
flowers, of which from infancy to the present moment 
we have had any experience and, further, visual im- 
ages of complex scenes and events of our life in which 
flowers have had a part; (2) a similar series of auditory 
memories, made up of the names of flowers known to us 
in any language, and of what we have said and have 
heard said of flowers ; (3) a series of olfactory memories 
of flowers; (4) a series of tactile memories, — the 
smoothness, roughness, stickiness, of the flowers of 
which we have had experience; (5) a series of motor 
memories, — the picking of flowers, the making of 
bouquets, the walks and climbs involved. 

Then, each of these innumerable images has grouped 
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with it, by association, countless others, any of which 
may be revived with it. Thus, each flower remembered 
presents a nimiber of parts, each of which, by its form, 
color, fragance, taste, etc., may call up a world of 
thought stretching back to the past or projected into 
the distant future. A shield-shaped petal may make 
pictures of the Trojan War, while a stamen, suggesting 
a shepherd's crook, may bring to mind the "Good 
Shepherd" and the substance of Christianity. Then, 
with every simple element of these cognitive series there 
is a concomitant element of feeling, varying in quality 
and intensity, so that the panorama of thought is en- 
riched by the warmth of a throbbing interest. 

These innimierable elements which constitute the 
idea and find expression in the word are not, of course, 
always equally in action: time and brain-energy do 
not suffice for the revival of all the experiences for 
which the word may stand — for the entire idea, but 
only for the revival of those relatively few experiences 
which the feeling of the moment shall select. Like the 
voices of a crowd emanating now from one, now 
from another individual or group, their influence 
varies ; but we can hardly doubt that, for at least a very 
large part of his vocabulary, the whole experience of a 
man's life is linked or inwoven with each word. We 
can suppose, then, no change in his experience without 
some corresponding change in the significance of .his 
words. The smallest or remotest event of a life must 
coimt in that life's outcome ; in the memory of one ex- 
perience lies the potential revival of all. Which, how- 
ever, of the countless latent memories shall be selected 
to make up the thought of a given moment and to find 
their expression in words, the circimistances of associa- 
tion must determine. 
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The vast wealth of significance Ijring latent in words 
suflBces to explain the suggestive charm which we find 
in many of Walt Whitman's poems, — which seem a 
panorama of words rather than true poetry. Whitman 
has selected, at times judiciously, at times seemingly at 
random, his lists of words, has put them together with 
a minimum of art, and trusted to the self-activity of 
the words themselves for the accomplishment of his 
effects. Read forward or backward, the result often 
would not be very different. Such words as love, 
dread, hate, pity, pain, the names of flowers and of the 
months and seasons, even as they appear in the diction- 
ary, may soften, harden, soothe, charm, or enrage; each 
one a picture or a series of pictures of what we have 
known, enjoyed, and suffered, may loose the floodgates 
of feeling. 

The "association-tests" of Dr. C. G. Jung, of Zurich, 
have thrown much light upon the relation of words to 
feeling. As symbols of our mental states, they seem to 
absorb all the emotion present in the mind at the mo- 
ment which they represent. To recall them is like 
grasping wet sponges : they give out the emotion they 
have absorbed according to the degree of their satura- 
tion. Jimg's method, very briefly stated, is as follows. 
He pronoimces a word and the person experimented 
upon replies with the supposedly first related word 
which arises in his mind through association. Thus, 
the word "dog" may suggest "cat," "ship" may sug- 
gest "sail," etc. The time which elapses between the 
test-word and the response is measured by a suitable 
stop-watch, and is found to vary in accordance with 
the degree of emotion which the test-word has awak- 
ened. Usually, "cat" would follow "dog" with great 
rapidity, but if a dog of mine had once killed my 
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fianc6e's cat, causing a prolonged estrangement, there 
would probably be a very marked delay in the response ; 
and so between ** ship " and "sail, " if a large part of my 
fortune had been lost at sea. 

It is surprising to see, as Jung and others following 
his method have shown, how a man's secrets may be 
drawn from him through lists of adroitly selected words. 
If a murder has been committed, on a farm, in a bam, 
and by an axe, these three words, farm, bam, axe, would 
usually cause great delay in the criminal's responses, — 
and so too, perhaps, in those of many other persons who 
knew something of the circtunstances and feared that 
they might be under suspicion; but other words spe- 
cially related to implicating events known only to the 
murderer would be likely to cause embarrassment and 
delayed response in him alone. The method seems part 
of the applied psychology which, some day, may find 
useful adaptation in our courts of law. Through these 
marvelous symbols, words, the whole life and spirit of 
a man are mirrored to himself and, in reduced measure, 
to his fellows. 

It does not appear strange, then, that, in accordance 
with the great variety of racial types and of the physi- 
cal and social environments of men, there should be a 
thousand or more distinct languages of which we can- 
not comprehend a word; nor that, within any given 
language, there should be, in effect, a multiplicity of 
dialects formed by the words peculiar to classes, to 
occupations, and to varieties and degrees of education. 
We suppose that we imderstand the language of our 
native land, and for practical purposes our comprehen- 
sion of it is usually sufficient but, since the true meaning 
of a word must vary with the life-experience of the 
speaker, it is hardly an exaggeration to say that, in a 
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sense, each man hears his fellow-citizen converse in a 
foreign tongue. Let a man speak in the technical lan- 
guage of his craft and to one untrained in this same 
craft, even though it be his brother, all or the greater 
part of what he says may be unintelligible. 

If we contrast the child with the adult, the illiterate 
with the highly educated, the man who has never 
stirred from his native village with one who has spent 
the greater part of his life in travel, the great gulf of 
separation which may arise in men's interpretation 
of words becomes very evident. The illiterate boy 
whose experience is limited to the cow-bell and the 
cracked bell of his village church and the cultured old 
man who has lived in many lands, alike, use the word 
"bell," but its significance for them differs hardly less 
than the pebble differs from a mountain-range. 

What can we see, read, acquire, but ourselves? Cousin 
is a thousand books to a thousand persons. Take the 
book, my Friend, and read yoiu: eyes out, you will never 
find there what I find. If I would have a monopoly of the 
delight or the wisdom I get, I am as secure now the book is 
in English as if it were imprisoned in Syriac. Judge of the 
use different persons can make of this book by the use you 
are able to make of it at different times.' 

There are certain mental idiosyncrasies which modify 
the interpretation of words in ways but dimly con- 
ceivable to the average man. There are persons to 
whom, in addition to their ordinary significance, words 
either singly or blended into phrases mean color. Thus, 
Flaubert said that the story or adventure in his novels 
was a matter of indifference to him, it being his real aim to 
produce a color, a tint, — *'une coloration^*' ''une nuance.** 

'Emerson. 
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Of his Madame Bovary he sajrs: "/e n^ai eu que Vidie 
de rendre un ton, cette couleur de moisissure de Vexis- 
fence de cloportes.^* The story was so unimportant 
that, several days before beginning to write the book, 
he had conceived Madame Bovary very differently, — 
not as the young wife falling into evil ways whom 
he actually describes in the novel but as a devout 
and chaste old maid. The one environment and * 'tonal- 
its** seemed to fit equally either of the two opposing 
conceptions. To develop a proper conception of one 
side of his Bovary, Flaubert spent a whole afternoon 
looking at the coimtry through colored glasses.' The 
German poet, Hebbel, during the composition of the 
first part of his Genoveva, had continually in his mind 
the color of an autumn morning ; and from beginning to 
end of his Herodes a glowing red. ^ 

At times, for certain minds, words appear to come 
clothed in melody. Hebbel said that a nascent poem 
always came to him in this way. ^ Otto Ludwig was 
aware of both tone and color, during his creative 
writing: first came a mood which was musical, then 
there was added to it color. ^ There are persons, ap- 
parently, for whom the ideas awakened by words are 
but cold and listless things as compared with those 
which may be aroused by color. Says one of George 
Eliot's characters: **Your talk of doings is a tame 
jest; the only passionate life is in form and color. '* It 
is said that Schiller first got his mood, and then came 
his specific and definite thought. 

But not only for different minds does the meaning 
of a word thus differ: in the same mind, at different 

> Bewusstes und Unbewusstes itn dichterischen Schaffen, S. 42. Dr. 
Otto Behaghd. Leipzig, 1907. 
»Ibid. 
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times, it represents now one, now another aggregate of 
elements selected from the great complex constituting 
the entirety of the idea. As gases are said to rise, 
break into flame, and under form of the will-o'-the-wisp 
to dance over a marshy woodland pool, so the varying 
emanations of a thought combine, ignite here and there 
into consciousness, and, as a word, play fitfully upon 
the surface of the mass idea. Our words are, in fact, 
all homonyms: without variation in sound, their signifi- 
cance may vary from moment to moment, in meaning 
they are never identical. 

The more ill-defined the sense of a word, the greater 
often is its influence upon the hearer. Each individual 
may accept it in the sense which is most pleasing to 
him; and so may be generated in an assembly an en- 
thusiastic harmony the basis of which is altogether 
illusory. This is constantly being illustrated in politi- 
cal and in religious meetings. Democracy, equality, 
liberty, justice, Christianity, are common examples of 
words which a speaker may use with fair expectation 
of pleasing every listener. The bloody Spanish revo- 
lution of 1873 was brought about by one of those 
magical phrases which everybody may interpret to 
please himself. The radicals hiad begun to suspect 
that a centralized republic is a monarchy in disguise. 
To humor them, the Cortes unanimously proclaimed a 
'^federal republic," though none of the voters could 
have explained what it was he had just voted for. This 
formula delighted everybody and the joy was delirious. 
Then came the necessity for the practical application 
of the phrase, and the violent differences of interpreta- 
tion speedily induced a bloody revolution throughout 
the country. ' 

* Gustave Le Bon, The Crowd, p 183. 2d edit.. New York, 1897. 
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The first language-s^gns must have stcx)d for acts and 
qualities impressing the senses and only very gradually, 
with the slow development of mind, were the purely 
physical sublimated into non-physical conceptions. 
For every intellectual and moral term there has been 
a physical origin ; and their present use is really figura- 
tive. The physical and the figurative sense of a word 
may be confused and the word, reacting upon thoughts, 
may induce chains of erroneous reasoning. We imagine 
that our minds have the command of language, but 
often it is language which has control of our minds. We 
are guided always in some measure by our words, as by 
a kind of auto-suggestion, and at times, through their 
associative affinities, they decidedly mislead us. 

Let us suppose that A wishes to convey to B an idea 
which is not very clear to himself. He starts by the 
selection of words which only approximately symbolize 
his own thought and, having before him his conception 
of B*s point of view, he is likely to compromise by 
choosing words which enlighten B rather than repre- 
sent exactly his own meaning. As he proceeds, his 
process of selection will range continually, consciously 
or unconsciously, over a series of synonyms or equiva- 
lents, and the inaccuracy of the beginning will tend to 
increase, for the inapt word will be followed by others 
closely associated with it but less akin to the meaning 
of the word which should have been originally selected, 
and these again will bring others still more remotely 
associated, until the line of A*s thought may have 
swerved completely from its original intent. **It was 
no superfluous rule he gave who said, * When you write, 
do not omit the thing you meant to say. * ' * ' 

In the representation of our thought we bring but an 

* Emerson. 
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infinitesimal portion of its elements into the vivid 
light of consciousness and so our grasp upon our own 
ideas is inaccurate and the transmission of them to 
other persons faulty. As already mentioned, the 
word is, as it were, the crest of a thought wave foaming 
into consciousness. In conscious thinking, we spring 
from crest to crest, but the length of the leap will vary 
greatly according to our purpose. Thus, in our written 
thought the leaps are relatively short: we dare not 
make them long, lest the reader, who knows nothing 
of our thought except as expressed, should not take 
the same leap with us, and so misunderstand. Our 
spoken thought represents far longer leaps, is usually 
less accurate, because we feel, perhaps, that if we are 
misunderstood we may readily traverse the line of 
thought again, subdividing it this time into leaps which 
are shorter and so more intelligible. Our concentrated 
silent thought is still more free in its stride, making 
wondrous leaps, with which we are entirely content so 
long as we feel that the direction of the thought is under 
control, — that the logical connection persists. In our 
ordinary thought, or musing, the leaps have become so 
wide that we seem to have lost all determinate direction, 
springing at random, hither and thither, as chance may 
guide us. In our dreams, the leap from idea to idea is 
still more extraordinary. 

We dream that we hear the ticking of a clock : in an 
instant it has become the measured plash of the sea, it 
changes to a rhythmic roar of cannon and, a moment 
later, it has become a plaintive song. These several 
images, in all probability, are not disconnected, sense- 
less, products of the dream-fancy but a legitimately 
associated series, linked together as in the normal wak- 
ing way through a multitude of processes which the 
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waking mind would reqiiire much time to unfold, but 
generated in the twinkling of an eye by the mind that 
dreams. 

Every link of the continuous chain must be there, as 
a distinct condition of psychic change, yet not one link 
in a thousand perhaps rises into consciousness. The 
creation of the poet is closely akin to the dream, and 
may present transformations hardly less rapid. Of this 
a passage from Macbeth will serve as an illustration. 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle ! 
Life's but a walking shadow; a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage. 
And then is heard no more: it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 

From the idea of death, coupled with that of light, from 
the preceding line, there is a leap to the image of a 
candle's expiring flame, thence, through suggestion by 
its flickering projections upon the wall, to life as a walk- 
ing shadow, and this, when modified by the violently 
irregular motion of the shadows as the flame nears its 
end, becomes an image of the imcouth actor and, flnally, 
the last fuss and sputter of the flame, followed by 
silence and negation, suggests the noisy but empty tale 
of the idiot. Conscious analysis can but feebly guess 
at the myriad unconscious waves which bind together 
such a sequence of images. 

In giving out our ideas, then, we have a strong tend- 
ency, in point of completeness, to understate them. 
We speak or write because we are impelled to it, driven 
by the ever urgent need of extemalization, and our true 
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aim is to satisfy ourselves. This satisfaction requires 
the appreciative comprehension of other minds, it is 
true, but our deepest concern is with ourselves, and if 
our exposition of ideas be satisfactory to us the illusion 
will readily arise that it must suflBce for all who read 
or listen. 

That prolixity of our fellows which often causes us 
unspeakable pains might seem an overstatement but, 
doubtless, this apparent redundancy of words is neces- 
sary for their own grasp of their mental state. We 
suffer not because the ideas to be transmitted are too 
fully expressed but because, for us, they are destitute of 
intrinsic interest. When deeply concerned in what the 
spluttering speaker thinks, we follow him with acutest 
attention, as he tries to find what his thoughts really 
are and to present them with some degree of precision. 
We are usually content, then, to make our thoughts 
clear to ourselves, with little heed as to whether we have 
provided a sufficiency of links whereby the continuous 
chain of our thought shall be reproduced with accuracy 
in the minds of those who have given us their attention. 

Conversation. — It is through conversation, of course, 
that the widest spread of ideas among men is effected. 
The thought thus diffused is gathered up, sifted, ad- 
mixed with the modifying ideas of the individual, and 
concentrated into the written form, as in newspapers 
and books, the substance of which is again spread broad- 
cast through conversation. Such is the circulation of 
our modem thought. The ideas generated in the mind 
of the individual are sent forth to the world, to be 
oxygenated, as it were, and then return to him in clearer 
and perchance in truer form, through modification by 
the general experience. While the greater circuits of 
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thought, those which include in their passage the best 
minds of the time, clarify and enrich their content, the 
smaller circuits, as those of chance conversation, often 
induce not improvement but deterioration. 

The transfer of thought during conversation, we 
must remember, is not direct but by symbols, — the 
sounds utilized as language and the visible play of 
muscles in gesture and facial expression. Words, as 
everyone knows, are susceptible of great insincerity, 
but the true meaning of facial expression and gesture is 
far more difficult to conceal. The symbols of the two 
types often clash in their significance. The words 
which seem spoken in compliment and esteem may be 
clearly shown by the facial expression which accom- 
panies them to mean derision and contempt. The skill 
with which the significance of gestural expression is in- 
terpreted varies greatly in individuals, and the aptitude 
therefor is much influenced by our moods. There may 
be, at times, a clash of meaning between the visible 
muscle-symbols, as was known even to Homer, who 
says of the goddess Hera: "She laughed with her lips, 
but her forehead above her dark brows was not glad- 
dened, and indignantly she spoke among them all."* 

The differences in the meaning of words are not only 
those of the different tongues but also those of the 
different vocabularies of any one language in use among 
different social classes and among men of different occu- 
pations. The learning of a word's significance is the 
relating of it with other men's experience as taught us 
and with our own experience as lived, our own peculiar 
knowledge and states of feeling. Evidently, the import 
of words must vary greatly, not only for each man but 
even for him at different moments of his existence. 

' Iliad, Andrew Lang's 'tr$«$l.p p* ^93. London, 191 1 . 
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The speaker's point of view is the listener's key to the 
interpretation of his words, but that can be had defi- 
nitely only by the speaker himself ; and, changing con- 
tinually, the exact viewpoint of an earlier moment, 
even for himself, is no longer recoverable. As he speaks, 
the sense of a word may undergo alteration. 

We take it for granted that the words we use are 
understood as we understand them. If we have re- 
course to imusual words, we may accompany them 
with some kind of a definition; but we do not reflect 
that, when accuracy of understanding is of importance, 
the most familiar words likewise may need definition, 
being commonly used in such various senses that the 
general comprehension of them is vague and inac- 
curate. Familiarity with a thing and comprehension 
of it do not always go together. The ordinary man 
uses a word in some current sense ; the highly educated 
man inclines to a technical, a philosophical, an etymo- 
logical, or perhaps a somewhat archaic, sense, which 
may readily veil his meaning. The significance of 
words may depend largely upon accent, the incidence of 
which easily escapes the inattentive or stupid listener. 
'* * He is a fairly good pianist,' according to the emphasis 
on the words, may imply praise of a beginner's progress, 
or an expert's depreciation of a popular hero, or it may 
imply that the person in question is a deplorable 
violinist." 

The broad and true meaning of a word is the com- 
plex series of mental states which it awakens by asso- 
ciation; and so the word "horror" may mean to a 
soldier the carnage of battle and to a happy child 
nothing worse than his spilt bread and milk. To 
Epicurus, the Greek equivalent of our word ''pleasure" 
seems to have meant that state of feeling which accom- 
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panics the exercise of iatelligence, tiie appreciation of 
beauty, and the thought and action wiiidi are in accord 
with justice, for to him, apparently, an agreeable life 
was inseparable from the virtues and to be virtuous 
was to be happy ; but to many of his professed disciples 
pleasure was merely a gratification of the senses, and 
largely through this misconception of the intended 
meaning of the word the name and system of Epicurus 
have been brought into disrepute. 

Fortunately, our conversation is most frequently 
with those whose general experiences have most closely 
resembled our own, to whom therefore we may hope to 
convey our thoughts by means of words ; but even for 
them accurate comprehension is often impossible. A 
further difficulty is that time is required for our adjust- 
ment to a word. Each word calls up a series of images 
and, if time be allowed, we select unconsciously those 
which appear most ia accord with the speaker's iaten- 
tion ; but in ordinary conversation the flow of words is 
so rapid that we must accept as equivalents perhaps 
the first images awakened, which tends likewise toward 
misinterpretation . 

A striking feature of conversation is the small sense 
of responsibility which men usually have as to what 
they say.^ They do not take the trouble to reflect 
critically upon their recollections before speaking, but 
give them out ia the crude form under which they first 
appear in consciousness. Very positive statements are 
constantly being made which would not be ventured 

< An extreme illustration of the effect of words and disregard of their 
influence is the following. At a Christmas-tree, an intoxicated man 
put his head in at the door of the hall and shouted : ' * Fire. * * There was 
no fire; but eighty lives were lost as the result of the panic and stampede. 
{New York Times, December 25, 1913.) 
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upon were the speaker under oath; and a questioning 
of their accuracy serves often but to establish for him 
and for his auditors that of which, before, he himself 
was highly uncertain. 

The real ptupose and charm of conversation is self- 
expression, rather than an interchange of aspects of 
truth; accordingly each individual tends to wrest the 
occasion to the discharge of his own ideas and feelings, 
and to keep the conversation, whether narrative or 
argumentative, within the limits prescribed by his own 
interests and abilities. At all hazards, he must hold 
the attention of his Ustener and he is prone, therefore, 
to embellish with an imaginative fringe the details of 
truth which might appear too prosaic. So interested 
alone in the unfolding of his own thoughts is the usual 
sharer in a conversation that he seldom gives a truly 
attentive ear to what is said by others. An ancient 
Egyptian inscribed in his epitaph: ''I was one who 
really listened. " 

Let us give a moment's attention to the mental state 
of the listeners, during an ordinary conversation. We 
will suppose that the description of some event is the 
topic. The mind of each hearer will put its own in- 
terpretation upon each word, in accordance with the 
special influences of race, education, past experience, 
and the peculiarities of capacity to which he is subject. 
Then, each one is impressed only by what interests 
him for, as Emerson says, "most men are afflicted with 
a coldness, an incuriosity, as soon as any object does 
not connect with their self-love." Thus, a child re- 
membering an old man, had no memory of him as a 
whole man but only as a green sleeve and a wrinkled 
hand presenting a cake of chocolate. The chocolate 
interested the child ; the hand and sleeve chanced to be 
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near enough to the object of desire to be included in the 
lasting impression. 

Experience shows constantly that things have been 
said and done in our presence of which, as it would 
seem, we could not but have taken cognizance, and yet 
we can produce no recollection of them ; evidently, we 
were not interested, but were "wool-gathering." It 
was said of Dr. Arnold, of Rugby: ** Fresh from the 
study of Greek thought and Roman history, he spoke 
to ears filled with other sounds and minds filled with 
other thoughts, and they hardly knew his meaning, 
much less heeded it. " 

One man, then, through his interest and attention, 
may hear distinctly, imderstand, and remember clearly, 
only the first part of the speaker's description ; another, 
only the middle part; another, only the end. When 
the listener's attention wanders from the description, 
it turns elsewhere, — to alien ideas called up by associa- 
tion : these amalgamate with the description and make 
it, as inattentively heard, something quite different 
and, as remembered, something still more different, 
from the genuine description given by the speaker. 
One listener replaces everything of a general or ab- 
stract character by concrete elements, so that the de- 
scription, as he retains it, will have been divested of 
all principles and reduced to a purely concrete story. 
Another obliterates the concrete, transforming its sub- 
stance into general principles, and will have at the end 
a mere series of vague generalizations. There may 
remain of the description only certain salient words or 
phrases of which the true connection is lost ; and inter- 
woven with these there may be a relatively elaborate 
story, which passes as a trustworthy S3mopsis of the 
original conversation. Another man retains neither 
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ideas nor words but merely the feeling or mood which 
the description has engendered, — the last phase, doubt- 
less, of conscious memory. 

There is always a chance of words being misimder- 
stood through inaccuracy of pronimciation or inaccu- 
rate hearing, as through deafness or inattention. A 
child at school, asked for a definition of the equator, 
wrote: '*A menagerie lion running round the earth." 
The teacher had said, no doubt, "an imaginary line," 
etc. If any words of the speaker should antagonize 
the listener, then, a new element of misimderstanding 
comes into play for, imconsciously, there will be set in 
operation a perverse process of inhibition, which will 
almost inevitably distort the proper significance of 
much that follows. If a listener can gather from what 
he hears anything in any way favorable to his interests, 
he tends to enlarge its voltmie and exaggerate its 
weight, while whatever seems hurtful to his interests 
he tends to minimize or obliterate entirely from his 
consciousness. 

It always happens that the mind oscillates continu- 
ally between the ideas directly generated by the words 
of the speaker and those other ideas which, in accord- 
ance with one's interests, arise by association ; and this 
is another reason why the product of conversation 
must be an aggregate of ideas which differs for each 
listener, being reproducible by none in its true form. 
How little of what we have heard usually remains in a 
definite form is suggested by the facility with which 
each speaker, in turn, commonly inclines us away 
from that mental attitude which his predecessor has, 
as it has seemed to us, so reasonably and permanently 
established within us toward the different and now 
more cogent opinions which he represents. The earlier 
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words are gone, and the traces of their significance 
have grown so faint that the conviction which they in- 
duced has become a mere shadow, easily obliterated by 
the new ideas now gleaming for the moment within the 
light of our consciousness. As with the intellectual, 
so usually with the emotional influence of each passing 
speaker. 

Let us observe the leaders and censors in any group 
gathered for casual discussion: are they such because 
better reasoners or possessed of a more accurate infor- 
mation? By no means: their precedence rests upon 
quite other factors ; and these it is well worth our while 
to . consider. The most common factor of such leader- 
ship is ** animal spirits, " a self-assurance, a vehemence, 
which carries all before it. The heat of the speaker 
melts all opposition. He touches a chord of feeling, 
a mood is generated, and the group vibrates in imison 
with him. Through the contagion of sympathy he has 
won otir sympathy, his earnestness implies a strong con- 
viction and this, a basis of strong evidence. We are in 
no mood for the cold facts and dry arguments which 
may be offered in rebuttal : they serve merely to irritate 
the pleasurable sense of harmony with our leader. 

It is that '* boldness" which, as Bacon says, '*is a 
child of ignorance, . . . but nevertheless it doth fas- 
cinate and bind hand and foot those that are either 
shallow in judgment or weak in courage; yea, and pre- 
vaileth with wise men at weak times." Sainte-Beuve 
says of Madame de Stael: ''She was destined by the 
very impulsiveness of her eloquence to convince her 
hearers always and everywhere-" Of Pericles, Thu- 
cydides says : * ' When I throw him, he says he never was 
down, and he persuades the very spectators to believe 
him." 
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Mere affirmation, devoid of evidence, acquires 
through energetic and frequent repetition a marvelous 
influence. Presently the idea takes possession of some 
listener, the contagion spreads, and quickly it becomes 
the glowing sense of the whole assembly. It matters 
little now whether the argument be good or bad, the 
mood of the audience is its own stimulant, the intoxica- 
tion of the people is in themselves ; and, withal, the ideas 
thus forced upon the listeners may be really imaccepted 
by the dominant speaker himself. Pride of argument, 
pose of independence, and originality in resisting what 
seems reasonable, or the baser motive of self-interest, 
may incite him to this deception. Instead of impetu- 
ous animal spirits as the power of the prevailing speaker, 
or perhaps combined with this quality, there may be 
physical charm of person — of appearance, voice, man- 
ner, dress. The heart is won through the senses. 

It may happen that this glib talker to whom we 
give such docile adherence is, really, a congenital im- 
becile or a limatic in condition of mild mania. Two 
types of feeblemindedness are distinguishable: one is 
dull and very evidently stupid, the other lively and 
seemingly intelligent. Feebleminded persons of the 
animated type, although always deficient in reasoning 
power, may have a good memory, an active imagina- 
tion, and considerable alertness of thought ; and through 
the knowledge they have memorized, its adornment 
by phantasy, and the quickness of their mental pro- 
cesses, the imdisceming listener may be much im- 
pressed. **The fool hath planted in his memory an 
army of good words. " * Were this thought which flows 
so freely and dominates so easily perhaps the better 
minds of the assembly to receive critical analysis, it 

« Merchant of Venice. 
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would be recognized as but a distorted form of what 
has been gotten from other minds, with little else of 
the speaker's own than the distortion. So with the 
speaker who owes his influence to the excitement of a 
mild mania : his impaired reasoning powers may mislead 
us because of the charm of his fluency and fire. 

Another determinant in the influence of conversa- 
tion is our intellectual inertia. We gladly shirk the 
labor of weighing evidence. When a new idea is pre- 
sented, we are prone, half -consciously to ask otirselves : 
"Has its value been determined?" We incline gladly 
to asstmie that this has been done by him through whom 
the idea is offered ; but we require, no doubt, some as- 
surance as to his credentials. For this assurance we 
are apt to demand no more than a reputation. Not 
only in conversation but also in carefully written books, 
we are constantly reminded of the weighty influence 
which goes with eminence. In the book of a recent 
writer of considerable note, we read: **The work of 
the most eminent and consequently most reliable of 
all ethnographists in Germany." That eminence does 
not always connote reliability was well illustrated in 
the case of Max Muller who, beyond a doubt, was the 
most eminent philologist of his time in England, and 
yet is said to have been regarded by every competent 
philologist outside of England as absolutely imreliable. ' 

Eminence is the common measure of worth and, in 
the nature of things, for the general public there can 
be no other; but the thoughtful man will remember, 
that eminence is often attained by other means than 
merit ; that the opinion of the eminent man is of vary- 
ing value in different domains of his work; that even 

» Cy. Prof. William Dwight Whitney. Max MUller and the Science of 
Language: A Criticism. New York, 1892. D. Appleton & Co. 
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where his knowledge and judgment should be most 
trustworthy, he may make a slip and then, through 
pride, still tenaciously assert what he himself has come 
to recognize as false; and, finally, that he may put 
forth opinions for which his authority is merely that 
of the average man. The public expects of him that 
all his assertions should be positive and dogmatic, and 
to this expectation he graciously accedes. We es- 
timate a man usually by some one kind of talent or 
success and as, in proportion to this, our regard for the 
man increases, we are inclined to exaggerate his eflB- 
ciency in other directions ; and the individual himself, 
through the consciousness of a mastery of any kind, 
tends toward a similar exaggeration of his general 
abilities. Through the interaction of these two tend- 
encies, a reputation may be developed to very fanciful 
proportions. 

The contrast between knowledge and ignorance in 
distinguished men, if known, would very often astotmd 
us. "Tim was so learned, that he could name a horse 
in nine languages. So ignorant, that he bought a cow 
to ride on."' When Sir Isaac Newton turned from his 
Principia to write a conmientary on the Apocalypse 
and Sir Oliver Lodge from his physics to an exposition 
of his faith in spiritism, what was the special worth of 
their opinions in their new fields of research? The 
contrast in methods of reasoning in one domain and 
another is often not less remarkable. The man of 
,science who, when a phjrsical question is presented, 
considers with care the alternative hyjwtheses, rigor- 
ously excludes the possible sources of error, and allows 
for the minute inaccuracies constituting his "personal 
equation," will often, if a sociological question arise, 

* Poor Richard* s Almanack, 
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give no heed to its bewildering complexity of cause and 
effect, will disregard completely the obsctirity of facts 
and the intensity of his own bias, and express an opin- 
ion with promptness and assurance. The greater a 
man's mental capacity, the more powerful is he in the 
diffusion of such error as he cherishes. The first men- 
tion that we find of Homer's name is in a complaint 
of the philosopher Xenophanes (sixth century b. c. or 
earlier) that his poems disseminate false notions. ' In- 
crease of talent involves increase of bias. In our 
admiration of the working power, we forget the 
bias. 

A man's reputation depends, of course, upon the dis- 
play of his abilities. Different occupations vary greatly 
in the opportimity which they oflfer for such display. A 
man who has given much attention to current litera- 
ture, politics, or art, as he imfolds all that he knows, is 
gladly listened to everywhere, and people, wondering at 
the extent of his knowledge, which is perhaps merely a 
show of memory, are filled with a delight which broad- 
ens his reputation. On the other hand, the knowledge 
of a physician, or of the man engaged in any original re- 
search, is not of a kind to awaken general interest or, 
perhaps, to be permissible in general conversation: 
such a man has little opportimity for display, and his 
reputation tends to be narrowly restricted. 

Thus, the men of certain occupations may seem 
"brilUant," while those of other pursuits, their thoughts, 
being imguessed, are deemed stupid. As is well known, 
the yoimg clergyman of abiUty quickly acquires a 
position of influence in a commimity, while the men of' 
equal ability in other professions are very slow in 
achieving recognition. Says Emerson, of the Con- 

^Encycl. Britannica^ nth edit.. Art. "Homer." 
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gressman insignificant in the working committee, but 
with talent for speaking : 

In the debate with open doors, this precious person 
makes a speech, which is printed, and read all over the 
Union, and he at once becomes famous, and takes the lead 
in the public mind over all these executive men, who, of 
course, are full of indignation to find one who has no tact 
or skill, and knows he has none, put over them by means 
of this taUdng-power which they despise. 

It is especially in the casual gatherings of men, perhaps, 
that our little prejudices most depreciate reputation: 
we judge a man so often by the indications of a nar- 
row reading or defective education, and lose sight of his 
observational an(i reasoning powers, his accuracy and 
wisdom. 

We are all well aware of the frequent imposture of 
the ''bubble reputation," but, when presented in a 
concrete form, its influence is usually bewitching. It 
is said of French jtuies that, although very democratic 
in their composition, they are profoimdly impressed by 
prestige, by the wealth or distinction of the accused, 
by the fame of his coimsel, etc., all of which is very 
greatly to his advantage. ''What's that *dtccdame?''' 
asks Amiens, in As You Like It. " 'Tis a Greek 
invocation, to call fools into a circle," replies Jaques. 
Little more is a title, — usually so impressive a sym- 
bol of reputation. And the institutions which confer 
titles, are they always worthy of our reverence? Liter- 
ary man, and loyal to the French Academy as he was, 
Sainte-Beuve wrote to. an old friend, after his election: 
"All these academies, between you and me, are pieces 
of childishness; at any rate, the French Academy is 
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• . . but, as one gets old, one falls back into the power 
of these nothings ; only it is well to know that nothings 
they are."' 

" The top stone of a pyramid is sublime by position." 
To the heedless observer, position is everything ; quality, 
nothing. The man of eminence is an object of admira- 
tion ; his exaltation may be due to ability and integrity 
or to low intrigue and practices essentially criminal. 
Which? Who asks the question? It is with ideas 
as it is with individuals: they must make their way. 
Some do it by honest merit, others by a pleasing ex- 
terior, others again through influential htmian parti- 
zans. There arise convenient fictions in every domain 
of thought — in law, religion, politics, etc. : for a time 
they are recognized as fictions, and then they often 
become accepted generally as truth. Such supposi- 
tions may acquire great respectability, and it is then 
bad form or even foolhardiness to question their worth. 

In these later times, wealth has become a common 
authority for ideas. It is not only the rich man 's person 
which is everywhere received with deference : his opin- 
ions, too, are widely accepted almost as self-evident. 
A partial explanation of the general regard for the 
rich man's opinion is not difiicult. Through the pecu- 
liar social mechanisms of the time, the product of a 
man's effort may be so enormously multiplied that we 
tend to regard the markedly successful man of business 
as an intellectual giant. The magnitude of a colossal 
wealth is reflected back to the intelligence of its pos- 
sessor. Such ability implies to our overawed minds 
all the qualities essential to trustworthy judgment. 

Wealth gives great opportimities. The rich man 
may travel widely, converse intimately with great men, 

*Encyd, Britannica^ nth edit., Art. "Sainte-Beuve." 
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have easy access to all sources of knowledge and so, as 
the eagle and other birds of powerful flight are thought 
by certain savages to see and know everything, this 
greatness of the rich man's opportunity implies to our 
dazzled minds the mental expansion which shoxild re- 
sult from its wise utilization. Further, through his 
success, the rich man has usually acquired a self-assur- 
ance which is constantly expressed in his manner. So 
much of self-confidence is revealed in the opinion which 
he puts forth that it seems to imply a basis of sound 
evidence. Again, the rich man has in his hands great 
influence, which he may exert in the most varied direc- 
tions. As he speaks, the listeners tend to feel, half- 
consciously, that some part of this power might be 
available, now or at some other time for them, were 
they properly en rapport with him ; they tend, accord- 
ingly, to come into harmony with his views — there is 
generated by their self-interest a '*will to believe." 

Such considerations influence us all in some measure, 
in spite of our knowledge that great wealth is often 
acquired not through intelligence but through a gam- 
bler's lucky chance; that the man rich through his 
intelligence and energy is usually so engrossed with 
the myriad requirements of his business as to have but 
little time for broader thought; that if he travel, his 
mind is still at home with his work ; that if he converse 
with great men, his narrow specialization constitutes 
so wide a gulf of separation from them that he can de- 
rive from them but little of what they might give ; and 
that, with all the rare sources of knowledge open to 
him, he may avail himself of none, — ^like Emerson's 
hawk which, circling high into the upper air, uses that 
grand observatory merely for the inspection of barn- 
yards or the watching of moles and field mice. Yet, 
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though his eminence be only a very vulgar greatness, 
the mere citation of a great man's name as favoring 
this or that side of a question may serve for many as a 
proof or a refutation. 

If, in a spirit of open-mindedness, desiring not to test 
others but to apply the touchstone to the quality of our 
own share in conversation, we enter an assembly of in- 
telligent and variously educated men and converse 
freely with them, how quickly we find that the ideas 
which we express need modification, that supposed 
facts which we put forth are annihilated, that fine 
theories are shaken or shattered. If, in the same spirit, 
we should go into the street and converse with the in- 
dividuals whom we meet, we should find scarcely one 
who could not illumine our minds with a consciousness 
of error. But if we reverse the proceeding and, with 
only an average acumen, inquire into the knowledge of 
those who have just put us to shame, we shall find that 
too shot through with misconception and ignorance. 
It was said of Mr. Gladstone, late premier of England, 
that everyone regarded him as a master in every domain 
of knowledge except that with which he, himself, was 
particularly conversant, but there quickly recognized his 
deficiency. If we are proud of our share in a conversa- 
tion, it is only because its elements of incompleteness 
and error are not reaKzed. 

We hear, occasionally, of ''briUiant" conversation; 
but the brilliance, such as it may be, does not materi- 
ally alter the quality of the listener's comprehension, 
and imder the test of a few considerations of common 
sense, the brilliance will often fade. We need to es- 
timate the caUber of those who so characterize a conver- 
sation. To our forefathers, the light of a candle was 
brilliant as compared with that of a rushlight. Let 
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us consider some of the features which make for bril- 
liance. By analogy with a brilliant light, there should 
be elements of surprise, of almost painful stimxilation, 
of imusual distinctness in the objects about us and 
finally, if long continued, of a sense of fatigue. By 
analogy with the sparkle of the cut diamond, there 
should be quickly alternating flashes from the various 
standpoints which dazzle us by the confusion of the 
reflecting surfaces. There may also be some element 
of the mental state induced by the rapid discharge of 
fire-crackers. 

This so-called brilliance in conversation may be an 
ignis fatuus. The first essential of the brilliant talker 
is rapidity and ease of speech ; but such fluency is often 
f oimd in the seemingly endless prattle, silly though 
coherent perhaps, of weak-minded children and adults, 
and often very impressively in the incipient stage of 
alcoholic intoxication, and in insanity, and other ab- 
normal conditions. The more superficial the associa- 
tions, the more quickly may the attention flit from 
point to point, the swifter may be the stream of con- 
sciousness. The less the worth of the speaker's think- 
ing, the more brilliant, in point of fluency, it may seem. 
Accustomed as we are to the general slowness of speech 
about us, this rapidity surprises and gives the sense 
of confrontation with an tmusual and superior type of 
intelligence. 

To follow the fast-flowing ideas, our mental processes 
quicken, and we become conscious of an exhilaration 
which may be almost painful. The speaker's succession 
of ideas must be considerably quicker than our own 
normal rate or we should not regard him as brilliant; 
and in the unaccustomed haste to which we are urged, 
we tend constantly to miss a word, or mistmderstand an 
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idea ; we lose our bearings, and are bewildered. Through 
the speed of his thought, the speaker's ideas, with their 
fringe of associations, seem to arise in our more slug- 
gish minds as great simultaneous groups : we are given 
so broad a view, so much is revealed at each glance 
that we confuse extension with intensity of our inward 
illumination and feel the brightness almost of a trans- 
figuration. 

It may well be that the speaker who thus, by his 
rapid discourse, gives us ideas in groups rather than 
singly is himself confused by the complexity of each 
moment of his internal vision, in which case his brilli- 
ance is rather that of the bonfire,— of little use for the 
soberer needs of intelligent men. In thinking, as in 
other matters, conquest is best effected through divi- 
sion; and group surveys are of little value except as 
introductory to detailed inspection of ideas. 

Yet, although superficiality is the characteristic of 
most conversation termed brilliant, there is at times, 
imdoubtedly, a charm in such treatment of a subject. 
Many ideas being touched upon and none developed, 
there is often an array of suggestions from which 
one may select at pleasure. The thought of the speaker 
presents great variety and no coercion: the dumb 
listener finds himself free in a rich pasture. The fatigue 
which may follow upon such a conversation impUes that 
we have been put to our mettle to keep up with it, and 
may mean a pleasant exercise of otir powers. The 
subject-matter may have much influence upon a man's 
brilliance. He may sparkle in narrative and seem dull 
in explanation or argimient, and as, to some degree, 
these several elements are almost invariably inter- 
spersed, the splendor of his speech will not be continu- 
ous. There are, indeed, many truly brilliant thinkers, 
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and many of these express their thoughts briUiantly; 
yet, by far the greater part of the brilliancy of which 
we hear is but a sorry coiinterfeit — tending, through a 
certain charm, to the readier diffusion of error. 

Finally, the themes of ordinary conversation arising 
at random, the most difficult of problems come often 
imder consideration; but, like all others, they are 
lightly handled, the remoter factors, however vital, 
are ignored, and proximate causes and proximate re- 
sults alone have attention. For a reasonable discus- 
sion, no person present in the group may be competent, 
but the gifted conversationalist supplies a plausible 
treatment and, for the while at least, the assembly is 
usually contented. The questions which arise are 
settled by probabilities, not by rigorous proofs; and 
abimdant experience shows that what appears prob- 
able is seldom true. The distinguished zoologist, 
August Weismann, delighted, in his lectures, to mass 
an array of evidence in support of some given point 
imtil, to the listener imacquainted with his method, 
the proof seemed entirely beyond question, then, after 
an impressive pause, he would say: "It seems so, 
gentlemen, yet it is not so." Then followed the ad- 
verse evidence, bringing complete conviction. So it 
has been with all human beliefs: for a day, a year, a 
thousand years perhaps, they have seemed true, then 
new evidence has been acquired and the beliefs have 
been modified or reversed. 

The estimation of probabilities is essentially pre- 
diction. We make a survey of an intricate mesh of 
supposed factors and from them infer a result; but 
the interaction of factors is complex beyond concep- 
tion, true factors may have entirely escaped us and 
irrelevant ones may have dominated our thought. 
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Whether our quest and its factors relate to the past, 
the present, or the future, the nature of the process is 
the same; and any pronouncement as to an unknown 
result is usually foimd to have been but a sorry guess. 
When we are wrong, we take it as a matter of course 
and immediately forget the experience; but when, by 
luck, we are right, we are much impressed by our sa- 
gacity and look with confidence for similar success at 
our next forecast. We act habitually as if the proba- 
ble were the true, and so involve ourselves in errors 
inntmierable. 

Except through chance, it is only in the domain of 
the so-called exact sciences that successful prediction 
is possible. Possibilities and probabilities are con- 
stantly being confused. In our eagerness for the solu- 
tion of every question presented, the possibility with 
a little evidence takes precedence, naturally, over the 
possibility with imknown evidence, — ^however vast and 
cogent might really be the array of the latter, if 
within otir ken. The rating of possibilities and proba- 
bilities depends upon the mere chance of the kind of 
evidence we possess, and must vary accordingly not 
only with individuals but within any one mind as, 
from moment to moment, the varying aggregate of 
evidence passes under review. 

An extraordinary illustration of the inadequacy of 
the probable as the solution of a question is supplied 
by the sinking of the German steamer Liebenfels, in 
Charleston harbor, February 2, 1917. As a prelimi- 
nary to the successful removal of this channel obstruc- 
tion, a careful study of the possible means whereby the 
steamer might have been sunk was made by the U. S. 
engineers in charge. It was determined that these 
possible means were twenty-eight in number. When 
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the divers had completed their examination of the 
wreck, it became known that twenty-seven of the pos- 
sible twenty-eight means had been utilized to effect 
the sinking.' Here, a combination of twenty-seven 
probabilities — of varying apparent worth — ^would have 
been required for a correct forecast of the truth. 

Such being some of the conditions, it is clear that the 
conclusions arrived at through ordinary conversation 
have usually, in point of truth, but little worth. The 
opinions which prevail, during conversation, are the pro- 
duct less of thought than of feeling ; and seldom do we 
possess that dispassionate calm which can accept one 
truth as readily as another. Often at the close of a 
discussion, the significant question is put: not ''What 
do you think?*' but '*How do you feel about it?" Let 
a man look back upon the part he has taken in a recent 
conversation and he will usually perceive that his ideas 
were neither so correct, nor so clear to himself, nor so 
adequately expressed, as he now would like to have had 
them ; and if, perhaps, grown wiser, he reflect upon con- 
versations of times considerably more remote, he may 
realize that they were sadly permeated with error, and 
may admit that the opinions he expresses to-day can- 
not but be immature and largely imtrue. 

The fatal fact remains that we most influence each 
through the spoken word, and that the viva vox of 
those whom, for any reason, we revere is almost irre- 
sistible. It is an appalling fact that, in this interchange 
of ideas so easily, so irresponsibly effected in conversa- 
tion, thoughtless or false words have often outweighed 
the most worthy deeds and brought ruin to the noblest 
careers ; for not what he is, but what is said about him, 
is the usual determinant of a man's fate. 

« Scientific American, p. 367. New York, April 14, 1917. 
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The Newspaper. — The next greatest influence, after 
conversation, in the fashioning and diffusion of current 
thought is the newspaper. There is a strong salutary 
influence exercised by the good newspaper, and there 
are many editorial writers whose thought and diction, 
for quality and value to the community, can hardly 
be overestimated: this every reasonable person must 
recognize and appreciate; but it is to the shadows of 
the picture — the newspaper's relation to error — ^that we 
must here give our special attention. 

Upon arising in the morning, the average man throws 
open the windows of his mind, to breathe in the breezes 
of news which blow from every quarter of the earth; 
but the fresh winds which he so eagerly inspires must 
pass through a respirator, — ^his favorite newspaper. 
He has not, in an early morning walk, girdled the earth 
and gathered the news by his own observation. The 
information which is to oxygenate, or to asphyxiate, the 
energies of his day has been gathered by a thousand 
biased observers, and has been further sophisticated 
by the editorial apparatus through which it must be 
inhaled. 

Apart from the frequent inaccuracy as to fact and 
the nonsense of all kinds which characterize the aver- 
age newspaper, it is a thing of questionable advantage 
that, having refreshed his brains by sleep, a man should 
scatter to the comers of the earth, in the early morning, 
the accumulated intellectual energy which he needs to 
the full for his day's work. Although in exceptional 
cases the latest news may be of business value, for the 
average man it is as if he should begin the day by fling- 
ing from him a part of the money set apart for its cur- 
rent expenses. Not only during the reading of the 
paper is a man's mental energy thus dissipated from 
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his proper work but, when the reading is done, special 
topics selected from the immense variety may continue, 
tinconsciously, to hold his attention, and upon these 
he ruminates at length for his own pleasure or for dis- 
cussion with his fellows. 

For the general reader, the interests awakened are 
so many that they lead inevitably to confusion. With 
a grasp so broad, much must slip through the fingers. 
The freshness and variety of the news, as of the breads 
at breakfast, tend toward mental overfeeding and in- 
digestion. Ideas throng in from this external source, 
hasten across the field of consciousness, disappear and, 
in a wild chase, are immediately followed by others. 
No time is allowed them to take root, to absorb nutri- 
ment from the man's own experience, to develop into 
distinctive growths which shall form an integral part 
of his life and character. A habit of superficiality is 
engendered. Ideas are now seen as mere surfaces: a 
perception of volume and content is felt to be too slow 
and laborious. Thought-initiative has been lost; ideas 
must be supplied from without or the thinking process 
ceases. Such ideas as are presented with the speed and 
scintillation of a cinematograph arouse a lively interest, 
but little can be fotmd in life's more slowly moving 
pictures. 

The knowledge and judgment of a mind thus deteri- 
orated can have but little worth: initiative has van- 
ished, and the newspaper has made of the man an 
untrustworthy echo . The war j ust terminated has given 
a vastly increased importance to the newspaper. For- 
merly, the intelligent reader felt that he must keep 
somewhat in touch not only with events and politics 
at home but with those of the entire world. Through 
such a broad reach of interests, a man's business or 
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professional thought must often have suffered, and 
the saying of Solomon seemed applicable: "The eyes 
of the fool are in the ends of the earth. " 

To-day, the newspaper has become a closer friend, 
and there seems a fuller warrant for the time which we 
devote to it, for we feel that our Uberty and happiness 
are so involved in the outcome of the war, and of the dis- 
ordered period which has followed it, that, Uttle mindful 
of the distortion of truth, we gather almost every item 
of available news as of possible value in the continual, 
though scarcely conscious, forecasting of our own fate. 

The newspaper supplants insidiously in most of its 
readers, judgment, will, and conscience. The thoughts 
of men are a tangle. Questions which press for solu- 
tion teem continually in the mind, the material available 
for judgment is turned over and over, and viewed under 
many aspects, but conclusions remain difficult and, 
until compelled by necessity, we usually refrain from 
decision; but indecision is tmpleasant, and herein, in 
large part at least, is the secret of the newspaper's in- 
fluence. In our confusion of thought, we take up a 
newspaper, and there we may find, in black and white, 
treated with distinctness and precision, a solution of the 
matter which has troubled us : there follows a sense of 
relief and of gratitude, and the newspaper has made its 
first step toward mastery of us. 

It was an old and long-lasting, though erroneous, 
maxim of philosophy that ''all clear ideas are true." 
The influence of a well defined, well expressed idea 
upon puzzled brains may be tremendous. A man in 
need of an opinion upon a vexing question of the day 
may turn to his newspaper and there he finds it, dis- 
tinctly expressed, reasonable, and ready for free adop- 
tion as his own. A means of relief so ready at hand, so 
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effective, like the anodjnie drug, quickly generates a 
habit; and so, unconsciously, the reader transfers the 
guidance of his thought and the responsibility for his 
opinions to his newspaper. 

The degree to which the general mind is thus domi- 
nated may be illustrated by the following example. One 
evening, some years ago, on his way to a dinner, the 
writer chanced to look up toward the full moon and 
saw, to his surprise, that a considerable part of its disk 
was eclipsed. Upon arriving at his destination, he 
annoimced to the assembly — ten or twelve persons — 
the fact of the eclipse, and was amazed to find them all 
incredulous. They agreed as with one voice that, as 
the papers had made no mention of it, an eclipse was 
impossible. Several persons were persuaded to go to 
the windows to convince themselves; and the host 
accompanied the writer to the front door. The sky 
was cloudless, and there was neither smoke nor vapor 
to be seen, so the writer pointed with much assurance 
to the shadow on the moon, and was then astounded to 
hear his host reply: "Yes, it certainly looks like an 
eclipse ; but it can't be, or the papers would have spoken 
of it." "But what else than an eclipse can it be?" 
urged the writer. "Well, if it were an eclipse, the 
papers would certainly have mentioned it, and some 
of us would surely have seen the notice." Upon our 
return to the others, the host was asked derisively 
whether he had seen the eclipse. "Yes, " was his reply, 
*4t does look like an eclipse, but it must be something 
else, or the papers would have told us of it." And such 
was the final sense of the assembly. 

That persons of at least average intelligence should 
be so blinded by their reliance upon the newspapers 
seems almost incredible. This surprising confidence, 
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in which so many persons supinely live, has evidently 
become an imconscious habit, for they all at times may 
reassert their independence and ridicule others for a 
belief or disbelief of a matter merely because of its 
presentation in a newspaper. 

As with the newspaper, so with the "magazine." 
It, too, awakens an appetite for a myriad of knowl- 
edges which, with little effort on our part, it periodi- 
cally satisfies. Such an influence tends to reduce a 
man's mind to the condition of childhood or, worse, 
to steal from him his brains and make of him an au- 
tomaton. With reduction of the power of independent 
judgment, he becomes the readier victim of the self- 
assertive, vociferous sharks who are everywhere 
seeking their prey. The tremendous power of the 
newspaper to deceive, corrupt, and control a i)eople 
has been fully appreciated by malevolent Germany, as 
was shown during the war, by the management of her 
own press, and by her expensive efforts to acquire pos- 
session of certain newspapers in France and in the 
United States. In spite of its manifold benefits, the 
newspaper tends, directly and indirectly, to induce 
much errror — and a habit of error. 

In all civilized lands the newspaper has now become 
an urgent need. Let any fairly definite idea settle and 
arouse a special interest in the minds of a few individ- 
uals, and let it be known that these do not stand entirely 
alone but have scattered sympathizers and, forthwith, 
a need is felt for a paper or periodical of some kind, an 
''organ," to represent, to bind closer together, to de- 
velop and control, this little sect. The idea seems new, 
its worth has not been fully determined: by one in- 
dividual the tenet is weakly held and he feels after an 
opinion less fallible than his own; in another there is 
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cx)nviction, but it is a comfort to have his assurance 
corrobated in print; a third, with fanatical zeal, seeks 
to proselytize. There springs up within the little sect 
a hierarchy of writers, and the periodical becomes its 
inspired head. 

It is a response to the old human instinct always 
aying out for external aid; and so this little group of 
minds, whether the interest be political, scientific, 
religious, or of other character, seeking its infallible 
guide, calls out, like the old Israelites in the episode of 
the golden calf: ''Up, make us gods, which shall go 
before us!" Before such false gods, there are few 
minds that do not bend the knee. 

Books.— Let us now consider the relation to error of 
books. The whole character of the newspaper pro- 
claims a lack of finality in the views presented: all of 
its opinions are evidently provisional, mere running 
comment upon the multiplicity of events of which it 
essays to give at least some hturied mention. The 
definitiveness waived by the newspaper seems claimed 
by the book. Even the work of fiction is supposed to 
mirror truly certain phases of real life. We feel that 
the enclosing covers of the book set apart an aggre- 
gate of thought which is to be regarded as a complete 
and reliable whole, able to stand by itself, a presenta- 
tion authoritative to the degree that the knowledge 
and wisdom of the time will warrant. Looking toward 
books as being in most things our trustiest guides, we 
readily absorb from them, with their portion of truth, 
an incredible amount of error. 

The Novel. — The most widely read of books is the 
novel. The real world is too hard for the continuous 
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sojourn of the human psyche. We turn from it con- 
tinually, as opportunity offers, to an unreal world made 
for us by ourselves or others, to "diversions." We 
distract ourselves by such means as sports, the theater, 
and reading. From time immemorial, the story has 
been man's chief deUght and recreation, a stimulus and 
a balm, from babyhood to extreme old age; and the 
modem novel is still the story. While its average 
character is not of a kind to develop the reader's in- 
telligence, the novel serves a legitimate purpose in 
giving play to the emotions in a way to bring refresh- 
ment and solace and, at times, through unusual observa- 
tional powers and wealth of experience, the novelist 
presents an insight into life which uplifts and en- 
lightens. Yet the novel is essentially a form of diver- 
sion, it withdraws us from the realities of life and may 
readily generate a habit which tends to divert our best 
energies from the real to a fictitious worid, transform- 
ing life into a dream, and so becoming a dissipation 
very harmful to our best interests. 

The type of novel most strikingly productive of error, 
perhaps, is that which inculcates pseudo-science. Our 
epoch is athirst for science ; and the less we know of it, 
the more does its very name suffice to awe us. If any 
nonsense be put forth as an utterance of "science," 
the multitude will greedily swallow it. Because it 
assures him a wider interest, or because he has become 
truly interested in the products of such research, the 
novelist of the day is prone to take some sensational 
aspect of science as the theme or the background of his 
story. To please the people he must be imaginative 
and must not let the charm of his pictures be dulled by 
facts. 

Such a writer betakes himself by preference to a do- 
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main not quite won by advancing science, where knowl- 
edge is uncertain : here he selects a site which is pleasing 
and thereon erects a veritable ''house built upon the 
sand/' and the structure, because attractive, is accepted 
by his readers as a shelter of truth. "Social Science,*' 
which frequently is science only in the name, now be- 
comes often, in the hands of the novelist, an effective 
means of propaganda for the most unreasonable and 
harmful doctrines, which undermine the character of the 
average reader both as honest individual and as loyal 
citizen. Our reception of a thought is greatly influenced 
by the personahty through which it is offered : the apt- 
ness and beauty of language in a novel and the charm 
of its characters have much to do with our acceptance 
of its ideas ; and so, by means of the pseudo-scientific 
novel perhaps the ignorant fanatic may best delude the 
public and make converts to his shallow and pernicious 
theories of social reform. 

History. — The purpose of the novel is to withdraw 
the reader from the hard actualities of life to a field 
where he may observe the play of human experience 
without care or responsibility. There are times when 
we would adhere more closely to the real than the novel 
permits and still avoid the burdens of reality. We 
then turn gladly to the drama presented by history; 
but it is gradually becoming clear to everyone that, as 
a record of events, history presents less of fact than of 
fiction, that much of its content so long accepted as 
truth is pure fable. The very name, history, seems to 
have imposed upon us a reverence for all the information 
which it may shelter ; but a moment's thought awakens 
much suspicion as to its validity. 

The whole of history is but a human product, a record 
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transcribed after the event, by minds prone to non- 
observation and mal-observation, of unreKable memory, 
of varied unconscious prejudice and conscious intent 
to deceive : and as a statement of facts imquestionable 
it can have no standing whatever. When we read or 
hear the account of an event which we ourselves have 
witnessed, it is but seldom that we can accept it as at all 
accurate: how then can we suppose that an event of 
the remote past has been observed in a way which we 
should regard as exact or, if so, that the record of it 
has been correctly transmitted, despite the innumer- 
able vicissitudes which have menaced it during the 
ages? 

The most conscientious of the ancient historians 
awaken our distrust. Thucydides states that his ac- 
count of the Peloponnesian War "rests either on per- 
sonal knowledge or the closest possible scrutiny of each 
statement made by others." Yet a large part of this 
history — a fourth or fifth part — ^is made up of speeches, 
of which he says: "I have made the persons say what 
it seemed to me most opportune for them to say in view 
of each situation ; at the same time I have adhered as 
closely as possible to the general sense of what was 
actually said. " ' When this large element of the fictiti- 
ous is avowed, we must suspect that, apart from errors 
of observation and memory and defective weighing 
of testimony, the historian's sense of the opportune 
was an active source of inaccuracy throughout the 
story. 

Of Tacitus it is said : " In spite of his searching study 
of authorities, his keen judgment of men, and his per- 
ception of principles of moral law, his view was warped 
by the heat of faction, which glows beneath his external 

> Encyd. Britannica^ i ith edit.. Art. "Thucydides." 
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objectivity."' Voltaire, who depicted the reign of 
Louis XIV. in so complimentary a manner, convicts 
himself of suppressing truth. Alluding to certain 
documents in his possession which supplied him with 
information dishonorable to the ministry of 1 701-1709, 
he wrote to Marshal Noailles (1752): ''I have been 
sufficiently prudent not to make use of them, being 
more anxious to consider the glory and good of my 
nation than to utter unpleasant truths."^ 

In our own day, we know that all things are in a state 
of flux and must recognize that history itself has its 
history. A rational conception of history has been of 
exceedingly slow growth. Only within very recent 
times, through such men as Niebuhr and Mommsen, 
has a truly critical form of history arisen, with its con- 
tinual succession of newer and perhaps truer readings 
of old events and characters; but not yet have such 
"splendid distortions'* as those of Michelet and 
Macaulay ceased to appear among us. Of the distin- 
guished historian, Mitford, whose history of Greece, 
according to the last edition of the EncyclopcEdia 
Britannica, "had no peer in European literature for 
half a century," an eminent writer says: "Being a 
strong aristocrat, he wrote a 'history,' which is little 
except a party pamphlet. . . . The vigor of pas- 
sion with which it was written puts life into the words, 
and retains the attention of the reader." Of Grote, 
he says: "Being as great a democrat as Mitford was 
an aristocrat, he wrote a reply, far above Mitford's his- 
tory in power and learning, but being in its main 
characteristics almost identical, being above all things 

> Encycl, Britannica, i ith edit., Art. "History." 
' Cited by Sainte-Beuve: Causeries du Lundi, iii., 272. jihne. SdU, 
Gamier Fr^es, Paris. 
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a book of vigorous political passion, written for per- 
sons who care for politics. . . . "' 

Of Hume's History of England, such things as the 
following have been said:' "On the whole, his attitude 
in respect to disputed political principles seems not to 
have been at first consciously unfair." "The re- 
mainder of the History became little better than a 
party pamphlet." "The numerous editions having 
given him opportimity for careful revision, he bent 
all his efforts toward making his History more of a 
party work than it had been, and in his effort he was 
entirely successful." Describing Hume as historian^ 
Macaulay says of him : 

Hume is an accomplished advocate. Without positively 
asserting much more than he can prove, he gives prominence 
to all the circumstances which support his case; he glides 
lightly over those which are unfavorable to it; his own wit- 
nesses are applauded and encouraged; the statements which 
seem to throw discredit on them are contra verted; the 
contradictions into which they fall are explained away; a 
clear and connected abstract of their evidence is given. 
Everything that is offered on the other side is scrutinized 
with the utmost severity; every suspicious circumstance 
is a ground for argument and invective; what cannot be 
denied is extenuated, or passed by without notice; conces- 
sions even are sometimes made; but this insidious candor 
only increases the effect of the vast mass of sophistry. * 

The most reliable sources of history are not the 
writings of the historians, but those which have arisen 
without literary intent, and it is through recognition 
of this principle that there has been substituted for 
the old-fashioned criticism, a criticism of history based 

> Walter Bagehot, Physics and PolUics, p. i68. New York, 1895. 

> Bncyd, Britannica. 1 1 th edit.. Art "Hume. " < Ibid. 
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upon linguistic, literary, and monumental research ; but 
in the interpretation of such sources there is great 
opportunity for error, and the historian will still con- 
tinue to stretch and to contract historic facts, that 
they may fit his Procrustean bed of preconceptions. 
It is extraordinary how, from time to time, by new 
discovery, a complete transformation is wrought in some 
aspect of the past. History as accepted is merely a 
tentative record : the intelligent and honest historian 
stands prepared to erase and rewrite, almost at a mo- 
ment's notice, that which is now ciurently believed 
with the greatest assurance. Thus, of certain ancient 
languages, which constitute so important a substratum 
of history, an eminent writer has recently said : 

The Greek papyri, ostraka, and inscriptions have en- 
larged our knowledge of the so-called Hellenistic Greek 
until it has required the rewriting of our grammars and a re- 
adjustment of all our conceptions of the origin and use of 
the common Greek language of New Testament times. 
The recent finds of Aramaic documents in Egypt have in 
like manner caused a revolution in our ideas of the Aramaic 
of the times of Ezra. ' 

The persons who live at the time of an event can 
seldom understand its true import, and the very leaders 
of a movement often fail to perceive the end toward 
which they are really working; and through such mis- 
imderstanding the elements of fact in a case tend not 
only to be inexactly observed but also to be inaccu- 
rately remembered. The person who records a much- 
talked-of event is prone to fill out his own observation 
from the abimdance of hearsay about him. An idea 

« R. D. Wilson, Ph.D., D.D., Studies in the Book of Daniel, p. 319. 
New York, 19 17. 
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cannot even maintain such integrity as it may have at 
the moment of reception. In unconscious eflEort to 
make it clearer to ourselves, we alter it, every time 
that we think of it, and if we try to transmit it to a third 
mind, we append to it invariably a quantity of in- 
terpretative material, which causes further variation 
from the original. Our facts having been ill observed 
at first are then amplified, reduced, and rearranged, to 
suit subsequent reflection. 

If now, impressed by its modem methods, we venture 
to regard history as a science, we must remember that, 
like all sciences, it touches merely a few of the phe- 
nomena which we need to know for a satisfactory 
conception of its entirety ; and that, unlike the physical 
sciences, its inadequate and distorted record is not sus- 
ceptible of correction by experiment. Through faults 
of observation, of memory, and of judgement, through 
the perturbing influence of bias, through a conflict of 
evidence and a conflict of motives in the weighing of it, 
the historic narrative can present but mottled and mis- 
shapen reflections of truth. Yet men and events have 
existed before us and have transmitted to us real influ- 
ences, and to determine these is the essential function 
of history. No page of history is final ; and that which 
seems to the superficial reader a record of facts is to the 
thoughtful one a web of problems. 

If we may rightly judge of the information gradually 
coming to us from Germany, the world is about to 
receive, through present German methods, an impres- 
sive illustration of ways in which history is falsified. 
How close to the truth will be the history of the years 
1914 to 1919, as written in Germany? But such 
violence to truth is not a new form of depravity; its 
only novelty, as with so much of the modem German 
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wickedness, is the full consciousness and system with 
which history is being falsified. 

Biography. — There is a subordinate phase of history 
which isolates in a measure the man from the mass, 
viewing him within the setting of the most immediate 
related events of his epoch and essaying to present in 
synopsis the facts and philosophy of his brief terres- 
trial career. Such is biography, in which still inhere 
the charm and the weakness of general history. The 
biographer is strongly biased by that attitude of ad- 
miration or, more rarely, of antagonism which has in- 
duced him to take up the task. At times, in our own 
remarkable days at least, the biographical sketch may 
be a mere financial venture, or an effort to attain poli- 
tical favor, through picturing a popular hero as the 
undisceming public would like to view him— a prosti- 
tution of truth to the wishes of the people and, most 
of all, to the designs of the biographer. 

In the case of the legitimate biography, the thought 
that a man's life is worth the writing does not usually 
arise tmtil that life is nearing its end; and then it is 
found that the materials essential for a knowledge of 
the formative period have not been preserved and, ac- 
cordingly, that this very interesting part of the life 
must rest upon imperfect memories and imagination. 
When the subject of the story has well entered the 
nieUe of middle life, the intricacy of his hidden motives 
precludes the determining with accuracy of the domi- 
nant element in his many complex aims ; and a man so 
little knows himself, and his unconscious nature, is so 
dishonest, that his own testimony is highly untrust- 
worthy. How often a man's works belie his real 
beliefs! 
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Cicero wrote beautifully of immortality, but the ex- 
pectation of it seems never to have been with him 
during misfortune and danger : it was in his books, not 
in his mind. He asks whether there is anything more 
absurd than to regard the dead as now beiag gods, and 
as such to offer them worship, when the only worship 
that we can reasonably give them is a few tears ; but, a 
year earlier, not content to weep for his daughter Tullia, 
he desires to deify her, for months seeking a suitable 
site where he might erect a temple to her. To an 
objectiQg friend, he said: "It is a temple that I wish; 
no one can put that idea out of my head. I wish to 
avoid all resemblance to a tomb, to effect a true deifi- 
cation."' Perugino, according to Vasari and other 
authorities, was irreligious and an open disbeliever in 
the immortality of the soul, yet in his paintings "all is 
throughout Christian, Catholic, devotional, and even 
pietistic." 

Contradicting themselves continually in his varying 
moods, which of a man's incompatible opinions best 
indicate his ruling thought and character ; which most 
truly represent the man? There is a continual varia- 
tion of the personality or character, and the great 
differences in the external expression which so often 
surprise us correspond to genuine differences in thought 
and feeling. These variations of the inner man should 
be known to the biographer, if he would properly ap- 
praise the manifestations of the life which he essays to 
interpret for us; but such knowledge is sealed to him, 
and while, as to incidents narrated, the story is largely 
fiction, its significance, for writer and reader alike, is a 
riddle. The technique of the biographical portrait we 
all may pronounce good ; but who shall determine how 

* Gaston Boissier, La religion romaine, i., 1 1 7, 1 1 8. 5i^e SdU. , Paris. 
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far — if at all — its features resemble the once living 
man? 

The Autobiography. — ^There is another type of his- 
tory, which often impresses us with its apparent sin- 
cerity and trustworthiness: this is the autobiography. 

Ill-based though it be, we all have the feeling that a 
man should be able to tell his own story better than any 
one else, and that, if his intent be honest, his story 
must be true. A better knowledge of the mind has 
shown us that, unfortunately, sincerity is no guaranty 
of truth — ^that a man may desire and yet, through lack 
of knowledge or through unconscious bias, be tmable 
to say what is true. Undoubtedly, in every autobio- 
graphy there is much of unconscious, and perhaps of 
conscious, deception ; and in some cases this fact may 
be clearly demonstrated. Suspicion of political or 
other bias has long had a counterbalancing influence 
upon the autobiographer's presentation of events and 
his opinions of other men, so lessening its worth as a 
document of general history ; but it is probable that we 
still err in otu* disposition to regard the autobiography 
as an invaluable quarry of soimd facts for the construc- 
tion of a biography of its author. 

The confidence with which we usually accept the 
autobiography is remarkable. In the article on the 
English philosopher Hobbes, in the last edition of 
the Encyclopcsdia Bntannica, we find the following : "We 
have from himself a lively record of his student life, 
which, though penned in extreme old age, may be 
taken as trustworthy." Nevertheless, in spite of this 
trustworthiness, it is shown, a little farther on in the 
article, that whereas Hobbes states in his record that 
he took his Oxford degree at the proper time, i. e., in 
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four years, it is known that he did not receive it until 
after five years. Hobbes seems to have retained his 
intellectual powers to a remarkable degree in old age yet, 
certainly, it is unwarrantable to believe that a very old 
man can be trustworthy in a narrative of his early life. 

Says Jean Jacques Rousseau, as he opens his Con- 
fessions : '*I have entered on a performance which 
is without example, whose accomplishment will have 
no imitator. I mean to present my fellow mortals 
with a man in all the integrity of nature; and this 
man shall be myself. " Again : '* Such as I was, I have 
declared myself; sometimes vile and despicable; at 
others, virtuous, generous, sublime." Such words 
seem to indicate sincerity; and thereby many readers 
have been misled. 

Thus, a distinguished German historian of literature 
has said, in 1894: "Rousseau's life-history is known 
even in its most secret details. Rousseau himself has 
revealed them with an unexampled frankness. Numer- 
ous correspondences and the most varied memoirs of 
his contemporaries serve as corroboration and supple- 
ment."' Yet, in point of fact, Rousseau himself has 
warned us against a too credulous acceptance of his 
statements; and the material available for the estab- 
lishment of the facts of his early life is altogether in- 
sufficient. 

Again, a recent French biographer, somewhat more 
critical, appears to base Rousseau's creditability upon 
the degree of his sincerity: '*If he is not always true, 
if it is even possible to catch him often in the very act 
of lying, he is as a rule sincere. Is not the nature of his 
avowals, even here, the best guaranty of his sincerity? " 

' Cited by Dr. Hans Glagau, Die modeme Sdbstbioffraphie als hiS" 
torische Quelle. Marburg, 1903. 
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With the apparent sincerity of his words and the con- 
fidence which he has generated in many of his critics, 
let us contrast certain other of Rousseau's statements. 
In his Reveries, he says : 

I wrote my Confessions when I was old ... I wrote 
them from memory, which often left me in the lurch or 
supplied incomplete recollections; the lacunae I filled out 
with details which I invented to complete the recollec- 
tions, but which were never in contradiction with them. I 
willingly enlarged upon the happy hours of my life, and 
adorned them at times with ornamentation which awak- 
ened within me a tender regret. ... It follows from 
all these reflections, that the claim which I have made to 
truthfulness is based rather upon my sense of integrity and 
justice than upon the reality of things and that, actually, 
I have followed rather the moral guidance of my conscience 
than abstract ideas as to the true and false. I have often 
recited fables enough, but I have very seldom lied. " 

In the more critical light of the present time, we 
must see as the most salient among the conflicting 
elements of purpose which imderlie the Confessions, 
the desire of their author to awaken admiration, 
through such qualities as skill in self-analysis, in- 
genuousness, courage, the wish to profit his fellow-men 
even through his own hurt and, above all, the desire to 
vindicate himself against his enemies ; and such motives, 
of course, constitute a bias which inevitably tampers 
with the truth. 

A revelation of the distorting influence which vitiates 
the work is seen in this fine outburst of egotism: 

Whenever the last trumpet shall sound, I shall present 
myself before the Judge of the World with this book in my 
hand, and loudly proclaim. Thus have I acted; these were 
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my thoughts ; such was I . With equal freedom and veracity 
have I related what was laudable or wicked, I have con- 
cealed no crimes, added no virtues. . . . Even as thou 
hast read my inmost soul, Power Eternal, assemble round 
thy throne an innumerable throng of my fellow mortals, 
let them listen to my confessions, let them blush at my 
depravity, let them tremble at my sufferings; let each in his 
turn expose with equal sincerity the failings, the wander- 
ings of his heart, and, if he dare, aver, "I was better than 
that man." 

Another autobiography to the veracity of which favor- 
able circumstances have permitted us to apply tests, 
is that of Madame Roland, as given in her Mhnoires 
particuliers. ^ The true ring of her words and the con- 
ditions attendant upon her writing attest a spirit of 
great sincerity. A victim of the Reign of Terror, in 
prison, and looking toward an early death upon the 
scaffold, she seeks to unveil her soul. To the friend 
to whom she entrusted her manuscript, she writes: 
"I desire most earnestly to be known as I am, good 
and bad, all is one to me." '*This shall be my Con- 
fessions, for I desire to conceal nothing. ... I tdl 
all, absolutely all; it is only so that one can be useful. " 
Now, we possess in great number the letters which 
Madame Roland, as Marie Phelipon, from her six- 
teenth to her twenty-sixth year, wrote in most com- 
plete intimacy to her friends, Sophie and Henrietta 
Cannet. These letters constitute in effect a journal 
in which her thoughts and feelings appear to have 
been recorded without reserve; and by means of these 
early letters it is often possible to test the accuracy 
of the later autobiography. Two instances will suf- 

>The information relative to Madame Roland here presented has 
been derived from Dr. Hans Glagau, loc, ciL 
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fice to illustrate the discrepancies between sincerity 
and veracity often occurring in these Memoires. 

Marie was engaged to a physician named Gardanne ; 
but the engagement was speedily broken, — and 
whether by Marie or by Gardanne is the question. 
According to the MSmoires, Gardanne having become- 
angered by the action of her father, Marie seized 
eagerly upon the occasion to break the engagement, and 
"was very glad to escape a union which they were in 
such haste to bring about"; but her letters of the time 
to Sophie Cannet give a very different view of the 
matter. According to these, after Gardanne's suit had 
been accepted, he made one visit and then, to the 
great mortification of Marie, who from day to day 
awaited anxiously news of him, did not appear again 
but, only after the lapse of nearly two weeks, sent a 
note dryly announcing that imfortunately, through 
respect for his father's wishes, he must decline the 
proposed union. 

Another instance is that of the wooing of Marie by 
a young nobleman, La Blancherie. In the MSmoires 
this is presented as a transitory and insignificant 
episode: she ridicules the young man's personality, and 
the ending of the affair is by a few minutes' interview 
and his dismissal with contempt. The letters show, 
on the other hand, that the wooing was a matter of 
some years, that Marie saw La Blancherie often, had a 
deep regard for him, took a lively interest in his literary 
work, and regarded his financial status as the sole 
obstacle to their marriage. She writes: "I am con- 
stantly finding new points of contact in our way of 
looking at things; his soul, it appears, is the expres- 
sion of my own. ... La Blancherie knows that he 
interests me, he sees that I love him; I myself have 
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let him know it . . . so I am bound, Sophie, bound 
forever!" 

The brief final interview and haughty dismissal de- 
scribed by the Mimoires are shown by the letters to 
have been an earnest four hours' talk, La Blancherie 
departing undramatically as a relative of Marie's im- 
expectedly entered the room. The scene as described 
in the Memoir es is evidently fiction. Similarly, we 
derive a very different impression from the Memoires 
and the letters as to Marie's early attitude toward 
M. Roland, her husband. 

Madame Roland, although exceedingly intelligent 
and heroic, was proud and vain, and her MSmoires are 
filled with self -laudation ; and so we may readily be- 
lieve that, when memory lapsed, self-esteem stepped 
in to make good the deficiency. It is probable that 
humiliating recollections were often tmconsciously re- 
pressed because displeasing, or sanctioned in conscious- 
ness only after distortion into a form acceptable to 
her self-love. Where, in an autobiography, the writer's 
memory fails, there he tends to fill in with romance, 
and this intercalation is not only false in fact but is 
also falsely colored by the circumstances of life at the 
time of writing; and of this breech in veracity there 
may be no consciousness whatever. 

The autobiography is essentially a product of self- 
love ; and this ever-active spirit contrives that admira- 
tion shall be due at every stage of the unfolding story. 
The autobiography is shot through and through with 
deceit, and for this, as we read, we must make con- 
tinual allowance. It is only a presentation in perma- 
nent form of what, for the most part tmconsciously, 
we all have been doing through the greater part of our 
lives, in response to the universal need, — talking and 
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doing to gain the approval and admiration of our fel- 
low-men. ''It is astonishing to read the letters of 
murderers, anarchists, and 'Apaches.' All show the 
need to write memoirs, to give their fame to posterity. 
All are childish and vain." 

Influence of a Book and Its Merit— The influence of 
a book is often greatly at variance with its merit. Books 
are constantly appearing which exert upon the pubUc 
a wide and deep effect, although the hardy conclusions 
which disquiet or astound the reader may have small 
sanction in logic and the material of the premises upon 
which the conclusions supposedly rest may be in great 
part imtrue. We are so readily the prey of suggestion. 
The acceptance of ideas depends so largely upon the 
time and place of their presentation, the language in 
which they are clothed, the personality of the mind 
through which they are offered. As, in conversation, 
the asstu*ance and pompous manner of the speaker, his 
excellent choice of words, even a certain charm about 
his clothing, may carry all before him and convince u s 
against our reason, so the fine words of a book, sup- 
ported perhaps by a powerful prestige, may induce 
otu* enthusiastic acceptance of ideas which are com- 
monplace or erroneous. 

A great admirer of Nietzsche, Gustave Naiunann, 
reduced the high-flown harangues of the famous Zara- 
thustra to ordinary words, with the result that "One is 
often startled to perceive how empty and trite a large 
part of it is." We tend to think the water deep which 
is only muddy. The Proverbial Philosophy of Martin 
Tupper, a long series of didactic moralizings in blank 
verse (i 838-1 867), was extraordinarily popular for 
twenty-five years or more, many persons believing 
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that Tapper had ''eclipsed Solomon." Then the work 
received appraisal at its proper worth. The blank 
verse was found to be merely prose cut into stiitable 
lengths, and the philosophy to be egregiously common- 
place. The work continued long to be a favorite butt 
of the critics. 

Judgment is so difficult that our best authorities 
often, and in a measure always, mislead us. As the 
hero is said to be seldom such to his valet, so the "au- 
thority" cannot completely conceal his weaknesses and 
limitations from his associates and discerning pupils: 
they may revere his character and venerate his abili- 
ties, but they penetrate many of his disabilities and 
errors. A tilt between authorities may be a sad spec- 
tacle but it is always instructive. Let us take an in- 
stance of what one authority may feel impelled to say 
of the work of another. 

Max Miiller. — ^About thirty years ago, there ap- 
peared a new and revised edition of the well-known 
work on the Science of Language, by Prof. F. Max 
Muller, at the time "still the principal and most 
authoritative textbook of that study, as regards both 
methods and results." Prof. Muller had become an 
authority of the highest grade, one "who has estab- 
lished so tyrannical a sway in British public opinion, 
that even those most opposed to him hardly dare to 
raise a voice in public against him." His work a very- 
eminent American philologist' has felt it a duty to 
criticize, — in such destructive terms as follow. 

He shows that "its facts are untrustworthy and its 
reasonings wrong, its influence is in a high degree 

* Max Muller and the Science of Language: A Criticism. By Ptof. 
William D wight Whitney. New York, 1892. D. Appleton & Co. 
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damaging to the study of language and of everything 
concerned with language. . . . It is, in fact, no 
scientific work, and the name of 'science' should not 
appear in connection with it ; it ought to be called by 
some such name as 'Facts and fancies in regard to 
language and other related subjects.'" The "author 
must not be taken seriously by one who would learn 
from him; the incitement he brings must be an incite- 
ment to challenge his facts, compare and correct his 
reasonings, and question and refute his conclusions. 
The more the work is handled as a student in logic 
handles a collection of fallacies gathered for him to 
correct, the more profit will it yield." Certainly, such 
an arraignment by so competent and highly esteemed 
a critic is a revelation,— which sternly warns us not to 
put too much trust in the princes of learning. 

Very Erratic or Insane Authors. —Very influential 
books are occasionally produced by authors who, at 
the time of writing, were highly erratic or even insane. 
A recognition of their condition, so destructive of 
trustworthiness, may yet be slow to destroy trust, for 
with the mental taint goes often an ease of argument 
and a peculiar dash which make a charm almost irre- 
sistible; and thereby the erroneous and pernicious ele- 
ments of such works may prolong indefinitely their 
hurtful influence. 

Weininger. — Thus, in 1903, there appeared a re- 
markable book, Geschlecht und Charakter, by Otto 
Weininger, at the age of twenty-three. It awakened 
much attention, was translated into English and other 
languages, and foimd many enthusiastic admirers, al- 
though, likewise, much adverse criticism. A Swedish 
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critic, Strindberg, said of it: "A dreadful book, which, 
however, has probably solved the most difficult of all 
problems." 

The main ptupose of the book seems to have been to 
settle the sex question forever. The author speaks of 
it appreciatively, as follows: '*I believe that, in this 
book, I have solved the psychological problem of sex- 
contrast and given a final answer to the so-called woman- 
question : an investigation, without mincing of words, 
of the essence of woman pushed to the final limit of 
human knowledge, the question being lifted to a level 
unreached by previous discussions." Another indi- 
cation of the author's estimate of his work is given in 
a remark made to his father: "I have written a book 
for the thousands of years to come, but am not yet 
understood." 

An examination of the book shows that its main 
premises are assumptions, often plainly untrue; that 
the conclusions drawn from these are baseless or ir- 
relevant; and that the general material is often non- 
sensical or disgusting. An analysis of the author's 
character, writings, and actions clearly shows him to 
have been insane. ' His book is to be viewed not as the 
product of a philosophical genius, which at first many 
persons supposed it to be, but as the erratic work of a 
limatic. Shortly after the publication of his book, he 
conmiitted suicide. After his death, a second work 
was published. Die letzten Dinge, which still more 
plainly than the first revealed his insanity. So, books 
which are the product of mental disease and shotild 
be sequestered in medical libraries for the study of the 
physician are published broadcast to the people. 

' Cf . Der Fall Otto Weininger: eine psychiatrische Studie, Dr. Per- 
dinand Probst. Wiesbaden, 1904. 
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Nietzsche.— Let us take another example.* The 
influence of the German philosopher, Nietzsche (1844- 
1900), has been very great and very pernicious not only 
in his own country where, undoubtedly, it contributed 
much to that general nurttu*e in arrogance and megalo- 
mania which induced the war, but also in other lands ; 
yet all of his work, as we now know, should have been 
received with great mistrust, for his mind was abnormal 
from the beginning and, during his most productive 
period, its output was distorted by a slowly progres- 
sive insanity, — paralytic dementia. 

He was highly gifted but very unbalanced, and even 
his early writings show an intensity of self-esteem, 
irritability, tendency toward exaggeration, want of 
coherence, and one-sidedness which made veracity of 
thought impossible. His lack of self-control was most 
pronoimced. The expression of his likes and dislikes 
was without limit: there was for him no middle posi- 
tion between an intensity of applause and violent abuse. 
This feature he appears to have recognized at times, 
himself, for he writes in 1880 that, in looking over his 
earlier work, he is startled to find the same mark in it 
all — the language of fanaticism; yet, year by year, he 
grew more intolerant of all whose opinions differed 
from his own, more and more fanatical. ''What have 
I to do with contradictions?" he said. 

His instability of opinion was remarkable, and al- 
most every position of his earlier years was, later, 
emphatically reversed. Thus, for years, he cherished 
an inordinate admiration for Schopenhauer and Wagner ; 
later, this exaggerated esteem not only grew cold but 

* The view of Nietzsche here presented is derived essentially from the 
excellent treatise by Dr. P. J. Moebius, Ueber das pathologische bei 
Nietzsche, Wiesbaden, 1902. 
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turned to morbidly bitter hostility. His poetic and 
philosophic tendencies seem to have clashed continu- 
ally. This is plainly to be seen in his language, whidi 
he sought to make beautiful even at the expense of 
meaning. The lack of coherence was a very notable 
characteristic of his writings and his work i« in great 
part but a series of aphorisms, — a literary form which, 
probably because of his instability of attention, he 
aflfected to esteem very highly. The frequency of his 
self-contradiction is the despair of those who would 
defend or combat the totality of his opinions. 

Nietzsche's original abnormality makes it difficult to 
determine just when the influence of brain-disease 
first appeared in his writings, and the more so because 
of the complicating element presented by his prolonged 
abuse of chloral,— which generated intense hatreds 
toward everyone, with inclusion of himself. As early 
as 1878, at the age of thirty-eight, his Allzumenschliches 
caused many to doubt his sanity, and toward the end 
of 1882 the evidence of brain-disease, as given in his 
writings, appears to have been unmistakable. 

This evidence was a gradual change of feeling, the 
development of, as it were, a state of intoxication, a 
progressive disappearance of such inhibitions as good 
taste, caution, modesty, sense of shame,— a blimting 
of aesthetic and moral sense with, further, a feeling of 
"euphoria" or well-being alternating with moods of 
depression or anger. This euphoria often expanded 
into an intense exhilaration, dining which his ideas 
became mystic stimuli, and his haste and zeal of pro- 
duction remarkable. Disturbances of intellect proper 
came on much more slowly ; yet, through the influence 
of morbid feeling, the progressive misuse of intellect 
grossly marred its product. 
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The pathologic increase of self-esteem is plainly re- 
vealed in his Zarathustra, with whom, in his haughty 
pronoimcements, Nietzsche tmmistakably identifies 
himself. His reverence for this work was imboimded. 
He wrote of it: ''I am sure that no one living could 
have produced anything like this Zarathustra." '*I 
have given to humanity its deepest book — my Zara- 
thustra." "Of my Zarathustra I believe about this, 
that it is the profoundest work existing in the German 
language, also in point of language the most perfect." 
Of his attack on Wagner, he says, at a later period: 
*'Read the writing also from the standpoint of taste 
and style; no one writes like this to-day in Germany." 
Disturbance of inhibitions is likewise shown in his 
pitiless denunciation of weakness, sympathy, and 
Christianity, and his exaggerated estimate of vigor and 
health. He writes: "I call Christianity the one great 
curse ... I call it humanity's one immortal blot of 
shame. . . . 

Gradually, with the development of his brain-dis- 
ease, there appear astoimding contrasts in the quality 
of his thought : at one moment, a broad grasp and an 
acute criticism; at another, an extraordinary one- 
sidedness of conception, suppositions almost childish, 
historical errors, a general narrowing of vision, which 
are explicable only through his progressive insanity. 
In January, 1889, came the complete mental collapse, 
which put a finish to his work and required his isola- 
tion as a lunatic. 

In reviewing Nietzsche's productions, it appears 
that before 1882 they were much marred by his original 
instability and nervousness ; and that during the follow- 
ing seven years they were still more damaged by the 
progressive influence of his slowly maturing insanity. 
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In estimating Nietzsche, we must consider him from 
the two standpoints of aesthetics and of truth. Every 
thought should stand upon its own merits. An insane 
writer may express himself artistically and may say 
what is true. Often, no doubt, the influence of in- 
sanity, like that of alcohol, may tend toward a more 
free and artistic output of thought ; but, invariably, it 
tends toward a falsification of facts, a destruction of 
coherence, and a general vitiation of truth. 

Criticism,— The printed output of thought at the 
present time is overwhelming. Of this formidable mass 
of literature, a very considerable part is criticism. For 
the safeguarding of its sanity the social organism ex- 
amines its own thought and soliloquizes ; but our guides 
and protectors, the critics and reviewers, themselves 
are flesh and blood, and who shall control them? It is 
a serious thing this judging of books: '*as good almost 
kill a man as kill a good book. " Let us consider some 
general traits and circumstances of the critic which 
render him inconsiderate of his high office and make for 
error. 

What are his fundamental motives? They may be 
distinguished as of at least four kinds, which mingle 
variously and are in great degree unconscious: the 
making of a living, self-esteem, antipathy, and altruism. 
Criticism as a means of livelihood imposes certain im- 
fortunate conditions. For success, the critic must 
please a large number of readers and his product must 
be, first of all, readable. This requirement endangers, 
at once, the true worth of his judgments. He must 
add to, and take away from, the truth which he pre- 
sents for, as Bacon has said, ''This same truth is a 
naked and open daylight, that doth not show the 
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masques, and mummeries, and triumphs of the worid 
half so stately and daintily as candle-lights. " *' A mix- 
ttu*e of a lie doth ever add pleasure." 

The public demands that a critic seem the master 
of his subject, which tempts to the assertion of cer- 
tainty he does not possess, and the manifold deception 
herewith implied. His ignorance he must carefully 
conceal, and in every supposed discussion with an in- 
dividual criticized he must score a point. Although 
a question be involved and as yet insusceptible of 
solution, the critic must be clear and conclusive, for the 
reader must feel that he has been led a step which he 
shall not need to retrace. 

The critic cannot afford to make enemies, and must 
bind more closely his friends. The good points of in- 
fluential persons he will tend to magnify, and to ignore 
or handle gently those which are bad; but, with some 
sense of compensation to conscience, perhaps, he will 
exaggerate the weakness of those who can do him no 
service and minimize their worth. The critic, like 
other men, seeks applause for its own sake. That his 
language has clearness and charm, that his writing 
shows wide knowledge and breadth of reasoning, his 
readers must be made to appreciate. 

His criticism is perhaps but a backgroimd to bring 
his own excellence into fine relief. To depreciate his 
author is to exalt himself. As Dr. Johnson said, there 
are objections to a plenum and objections to a vacuum. 
If a book uphold the plenum, it is shrewd of the critic 
to stand for the vacuum; and vice versa. To admit 
the merits of the plenum is but to follow in the lead of 
the author, and it needs no brains to do that; but to 
oppose him, to assert that he needs at many points to 
be set right, implies independence and ability. 
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The critic has the immediate attention of the reader 
and, through discreet disparagement, may readily win 
him to his side. The critic has antipathies as against 
persons, lines of thought, and things ; and, within limits, 
the more actively these serve as motives, the more virile 
and impressive do his judgments become. Obnoxious 
writers must be htmiiliated, displeasing opinions turned 
to ridicule, and things not liked be decried. Goethe, 
comparing the German with the French criticism of his 
time, remarked that the Germans reviewed one an- 
other as enemies whom they hated. More creditable 
appears the motive of altruism ; but this, too, tends to 
overshoot the mark. Through excess of sympathy 
the critic overlooks weakness and other faults, and 
to spare the feelings of one man he may mislead a 
multitude. 

A strange instance of a phase of this influence came 
to light in 191 1, with the appearance of a valuable 
philosophic work. Die Philosophic des Als Ob, which 
its author had withheld from publication for at least 
thirty years. 

Here we have an extremely learned, highly scientific work, 
which if it had appeared thirty-five years ago would in- 
dubitably have made an epoch and enormously accelerated 
the progress of philosophy, deliberately suppressed by its 
author, not because he feared deprivation or official censure 
(as many German professors have done in the past), but 
because he shrank from the odium of setting right the domi- 
nant dogmatisms of his colleagues!^ 

If, then, we view with discernment an average criti- 
cism, the impression derived will often be about as 
follows. The critic presents himself as an experienced 

' P. C. S. Schiller, Mind, p. 93, January, 19 12. 
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and thoroughly competent person, to inform us as to 
the true worth of the matter criticized. He has tmder- 
taken the task for the sole benefit of his readers. If 
the author criticized be one of assured position, the 
criticism is a tribute to his ability and its purpose is 
to widen the range of his beneficent influence. It is 
also an expression of the critic's pride in a peer and 
colleague. There are some points, however, in the 
exceptional work which the master-hand of the critic 
can improve. If, on the other hand, such fraternizing 
even with the eminent writer seem of less service to 
the critic than antagonism, the author is minimized 
or possibly vilified. His weak points are gathered, 
impressively held up to view, and destroyed. Argu- 
ments too sound for rebuttal are ignored, or are in- 
completely stated and then demolished. It must be 
remembered, that we all are more or less tmder the 
sway of our unconscious tendencies, which are usually 
intensely selfish: to conduct ourselves in accordance 
with the enlightened conscience of the time, these ten- 
dencies require a continual repression, which is rarely 
practiced. 

Apart from these difficulties, the critic must cope 
with a difficulty which is inherent in every attempt of 
one mind to understand another, — the inadequacy of 
words to transmit an accurate representation of thought. 
Let us suppose that a man has worked for years in the 
production of a book, especially one of rather an ab- 
stract character. The book represents a vast assem- 
blage of ideas. Each of these ideas is the resultant of 
a complexity of psychic processes, and can be. but 
approximately represented by the words which the 
author has selected for its expression. The true sig- 
nificance of these words can be understood only by the 
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mind which has passed through the states which they 
represent. 

How can the critic grasp the full meaning of these 
brimming symbols by some hours' or days* perusal 
of the book? The ideas which he derives from them 
have but a small part of that content which they have 
for the author; the critic must see in the book much 
which the author has not put there, and to much of 
that which he has put there be entirely blind. Mon- 
tesquieu, in the preface to his De V esprit des lots, begs 
the favbr of his readers— which he fears will not be 
granted — that they will not judge by a few hours' 
reading of the labor of twenty years. 

Forttmately, there are many critics who are both 
conscientious and competent, and of some it is true, 
as was said of Sainte-Beuve, that the root of their 
criticism is their single-hearted devotion to truth; but 
even these, through human fraility and the inherent 
difficulties of their art, must often lead astray. To 
a large number of our modem reviewers, the harsh 
saying of Benjamin DisraeU is surely applicable: ''The 
critics are the men who have failed in literatiu'e and 
art." Their temper is jealous and ignoble and their 
criticism is censure. 

Finally, the flood of new books is now so over- 
whelming that reviewers and critics are unable to cope 
with it. From sheer exhaustion, many a book re- 
ceives but superficial examination and many another is 
altogether ignored; and so, after hasty inspection, a 
bad book may be sped approvingly on its way and a 
good one be condemned to obUvion. 

Professional Disingenuity. — Everyone admits that 
there are two sides to every question, and that it is 
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reasonable and just to give these two sides an equally 
honest consideration; yet there are several classes of 
men who, in certain matters, as a matter of profes- 
sional requirement, habitually and systematically do 
violence to this principle and still receive respectful 
attention. From the Church's pulpit, week after 
week, generation after generation, very questionable 
tenets have often been upheld by unfair statement 
and suppression of adverse evidence. In our courts 
of law, the jury gives eager attention to the argument 
of cotmsel whose frequent and deliberate purpose is 
to misrepresent or to suppress truth, in the interests of 
a client. The assertions of a political stump-speech, the 
promises and assurances of the political candidate, are 
periodically accepted with confidence by great numbers 
of intelligent persons, although the utterances of the 
speakers are so evidently the expression of self-inter- 
est. Often, in such cases, it is less the significance of 
the words than their number which tells: the mere 
noise cotmts for the candidate. ''The political as- 
pirant is heard for his much speaking, and when silent 
may be said to cease to exist." 

The eloquence of the business man, of every grade, 
daily expended in the effort to abstract from us our 
money and to foist upon us what we do not want is 
often received by us and acted upon as friendly ad- 
vice. The charity promoter, feeling that he will not 
be regarded as working for his own personal ends, 
is often lax in ordinary honesty. He may be care- 
less as to the true needs and merits of the cause for 
which he pleads and ignorant as to the competence 
and integrity of those who are to manage the fimds 
which he has coaxed from a kindhearted public. He 
has set his heart upon the end, and cares little about 
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the means. The indiscretions and frauds perpe- 
trated by certain charity promoters, during the late 
war, and the extraordinary gulKbility of the people, 
have led to astoimding revelations. 

The statements of professional philanthropy are vi- 
tiated by a perpetual bias. Says Herbert Spencer: 

One whom I have known during his thirty years* experi- 
ence of Leagues, Alliances, Unions, &c., for various pur- 
poses, writes: "Like religious bodies, they [Associations] 
form creeds, and every adherent is expected to cry up the 
shibboleth of his party. . . . All facts are distorted to 
the aid of their own views, and such as cannot be distorted 
are suppressed." " In every association with which I have 
had any connection, this fraud has been practiced."' 

Says Emerson: "They wish to heal the sick, emanci- 
pate the African, or convert the Hindoo, and immedi- 
ately agents are appointed, and an office established, and 
annual reports printed, — -and the least streamlet of the 
vast contributions of the public trickles down to the 
healing of the original evil. The charity becomes a 
job." It has been wittily said, with considerable 
truth: "To endow research is merely to encourage 
the research for endowment." 

Disputatious sermons, the pleadings of cotmsel, 
poUtical harangues, the arguments of business, the 
entreaties of the charity promoter, all, by their very 
nature, tend to be sophistical and disingenuous; how- 
ever honorable the speaker, there is deceit in his words, 
for when interest is at stake the himian mind can 
seldom be entirely honest. 

» Study of Sociology, p. 83. New York, 1883. 
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Mysticism. — ^The human mind has an intense curi- 
osity and has always chafed against the limitations 
set upon its knowledge by its restricted senses and its 
questionable intuitive power. It has always, also, 
been tormented by fears, from which the sympathy 
and assistance of other minds have seemed an insuf- 
ficient refuge. Hence has arisen, throughout the 
history of the race, that vast series of fictions and the 
practices based upon them which we may include 
broadly under the term mysticism, that phase of mind 
which assumes a knowledge of absolute truth. Magic, 
mjrthology, religion, symbolism, Utopias, the rights of 
man, liberty, justice, equality, and the rest: how they 
have vexed the thought of man, and how often failed 
to give him enduring satisfaction! They are of the 
stuff of dreams, for they wilfully disregard the full 
natiu-e of man and of his environment as within 
human ken. 

To a sense of discontent and world-weariness, doubt- 
less, are due the ancient doctrine of Brahmanism and 
Buddhism, that the seeming world is imreal ; their siu^est 
refuge from a hard environment was the denial of its 
existence. Neoplatonism sought, similarly, to escape 
by commimion with ''the ineffable One"; the world 
might be forgotten through absorption in its Maker. 
The medieval Church adopted the methods of Neo- 
platonism ; earthly things were abstracted away and the 
mind arose in ecstasy to a vision of the Divine. Men 
of the type of Hegel and Spinoza, seeming to have be- 
lieved that they had grasped the inmost principles of 
the Divine natiu^e, proceeded confidently to exhibit the 
universe as its evolution. 

To-day, countless other philosophies revel in doc- 
trines based upon a warrantless mysticism. The world 
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is now intindated with successive waves of mystic 
thought, satiu-ating the people with a strange variety 
of pernicious crazes. If the principles of these crazes 
were intelligently examined by those who accept and so 
glibly support them, they would be found to rest upon 
a basis of imagination and would no longer seem a 
reasonable warrant for the abrupt and dangerous social 
changes which they so often demand. 

To describe from the standpoint of psychology so 
complex a condition of mind as that presented by the 
confidence and enthusiasm of the mystic is diflBcult, 
but we may attempt it briefly in some such way as the 
following, which, with some modification, should hold 
for all degrees of the mystic consciousness, from high- 
est ecstasy to the ordinary states of mystic self-assur- 
ance. By deliberate but imconscious intention, we 
may suppose, the mystic exercises an influence of in- 
hibition or repression upon his whole fimction of mind, 
— upon that general accord with accepted reality which 
we call common sense ; he stims himself, as it were, so 
that his mental energy can concentrate nowhere for the 
development of clear thought but may flutter every- 
where over the long stretches of previous experience, 
reviving in very superficial degree a vast ntmiber of 
conscious states, but permitting them so slight a con- 
tact with present sensations that the blend gives a 
phase of consciousness which may seem external to the 
body, while the knowledge suggested is so extended 
that it may appear as a glimpse of all knowledge, the 
ego seeming to have become a part, perhaps, of a Uni- 
versal Mind. From such a state must flow assurance 
and intense pleasure, with a zeal to go forth and prose- 
lytize. The mind is illtmiined, but cannot conceive 
tiiat its light may be only of self -origin and false. 
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The mystic product is in many cases palpable de- 
lusion ; in others, a somewhat which we have no means 
of truly evaluating, for it is thought elaborated in a 
sphere which, outside of the mind of the thinker, may 
have no existence. Until we can establish, as is now 
impossible, that what we think to exist independently 
of our minds does so exist, there can be no satisfactory 
warrant for mysticism and we can accept none of its 
suggestions or conclusions as truth. Nevertheless, 
through the ages, for myriads of men, the tolerance of 
life, its beauty, and hope, and incentive, have all rested 
upon mysticism, which has been, and is, the great 
stimulant and narcotic of the race. 

Mysticism, then, is a vast power; and the sensible 
mind must admit that it is a force working for good as 
well as for evil. If we accept it as suggestive, it can 
bring us much present comfort and incite us to a higher 
life; but if we regard it as tmquestionable truth and, 
as such, force it upon the world, it will inevitably 
induce calamity. Discrimination, to distinguish the 
useful from the harmful, in mystic thought, is one of 
the greatest requirements of our time; but it is the 
lack of discrimination which is the greatest vice of our 
impatient ultra-modem thought, whereby mysticism 
remains a constant and dire menace to our progress 
and lasting happiness. 

Philosophy. —There is another field of thought to 
which we should now give a few moments' attention: 
one where an element of mysticism is usually foimd 
and where confusion has always been rampant, — 
the domain of metaphysics or speculative philosophy. 
Each of us has his own philosophy, however little he 
may suspect it. What an innumerable series of philo- 
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sophic systems has been constructed, through the ages, 
and is now being constructed, and all of these have 
been in part or wholly rejected by the critical judg- 
ment of mankind ! 

The fimdamental aim of piu^e philosophy is simple, — 
to determine the natiu^e of existence and the validity 
of knowledge as knowledge. The sole data from which 
our opinions are to be drawn are the facts of conscious- 
ness. We are conscious of a self and of a not-self, an 
ego and a non-ego, a subject and an object, a subject- 
object, a self -consciousness, two worlds of continually 
changing experience; this is the ultimate aspect of 
reality as known to us. What are these two worlds? 
We can describe them but a true explanation of their 
nature is impossible: to explain, we should have to go 
outside of experience, outside of consciousness. This 
seems a simple and reasonable answer, but men have 
not been satisfied with it; and, from a remote past to 
the present hoiu", they have continued to attempt the 
solution of the insoluble. 

Remarkable is the hopefulness and marvelous the 
ingenuity of philosophy, and intensely interesting the 
record of this insistent effort of man to rise above his 
powers, to penetrate into a world imknowable. If truth 
had been attainable within this field of inquiry, long 
ago, no doubt, men would have arrived at some general 
agreement and one philosophy would have been ac- 
cepted by us all; but, instead, there has arisen an in- 
nimierable series of systems, each one grappling with 
the defects of the preceding systems and succumbing 
itself, in turn, more or less completely to the destruc- 
tive criticism of those which followed. We do not 
need to go back to the philosophy of the Greeks nor to 
the scholasticism of the middle ages for illustration of 
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the sad story: it is amply found in the philosophy of 
our modem times. 

My whole world consisting but of the facts of con- 
sciousness, shall I say that all things known to me are 
merely the extemalizations or manifestations of my 
own spirit, that nothing exists but these facts, that I 
have no valid ground for believing in the existence of 
anything but myself? The idea of substance seeming 
a necessary substrattim or condition for the phenomena 
of experience, shall we regard this substance as one 
Absolute and term oiu-selves *'monists," or shall we 
regard it as manifold, and so become ''pluralists"? If 
monists, shall we say that the Absolute is matter or 
that it is spirit? It may be, as many hold, that the 
idea of an tmderlying substance is illusory and in this 
case the so-called phenomena of consciousness are to 
be regarded as the only reality, which, as ''realists," we 
may believe to be of two varieties, matter and thought 
or spirit. We may be ''materialists" and maintain 
that body is all that we can know, mind being merely 
one of body's attributes, — the brain secreting thought 
as bile is secreted by the liver. On the other hand, we 
may be "idealists" and hold that the mind perceives 
not real objects but only mental objects, i. e., repre- 
sentations of reality, and that, accordingly, our knowl- 
edge is not of reality but only of its expressions or 
symbols. We may be "pantheists" and believe that 
matter and mind are not different substances but merely 
attributes or manifestations of some one absolute sub- 
stance, which we may term Natiu^e or God. 

Whatever the general type of our philosophy, there 
are as many varieties of it as there are thoughtful minds 
which accept it. Do we incline toward a French, or an 
English, or a German, school? Are we ' * no^jir^enal, ' ' or 
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"phenomenal" idealists; or are we noionistic, or dtial- 
istic, or pluralistic, realists? We may adhere, perhaps, 
to one of the many schools of "pragmatism." Pos- 
sibly, we may be "agnostics" and hold that all philo- 
sophies are mere ignorance. The confusion is such 
that it is often hard to determine just what our philo- 
sophical status may be, and the more so because our 
position is apt to vary with oiu* moods. Philosophers, 
themselves, seem to grow weary and distrustful, at 
times, of their finely spim webs of subjectivism. Said 
Lotze : "The continual sharpening of the knife becomes 
tiresome if, after all, we have nothing to cut with it." 
They have often a poor opinion of each other's work. 
I. H. Fichte described Hegel's philosophy as "a mas- 
terpiece of erroneous consistency or consistent error." 
Oiu" philosophy, as an ultimate attitude of mind, is 
determined essentially not by intellect but by feeling; 
if principles are of vital concern to us, whether or not 
the evidence seem sufficient, we are prone to accept 
them, because suspension of judgment is at such times 
intolerable. In spite of its frailty, philosophy has 
been of great value to men, as throwing light on the 
nature and limits of knowledge, in providing a study of 
intense interest to many minds and sharpening the 
human intellect for possibly more useful studies, and 
serving at times as a valuable adjuvant to the solace of 
religion ; but there is no philosophy which can be reason- 
ably accepted as a system of undoubted truth. 

Religion. — Let us now pass from philosophy to a kin- 
dred attitude of mind, that of religion, and, while fully 
conscious of its great value, try to sketch for our- 
selves a dispassionate view of religion from the stand- 
point of its bias and misleading influence. One of the 
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deepest and most productive of the wellsprings of 
human motive is religious feeling, that sense of relation 
to a Power or Being regarded as having brought us into 
existence and as controlling our ifinal destiny. It is a 
constituent of every human mind, no doubt, although 
reduced in many to a minimum of influence; and we 
cannot doubt that it has had an important function 
in the welfare of our race. However it may be in the 
future, we should find our world of the present time a 
sorrier one were all religious feeling now abruptly 
abolished; but we should be on our guard against its 
proneness toward unreasonable bias. 

The evolution of religion in the race is a long and 
uncertain story, ' but it appears beyond doubt that the 
fundamental emotion of religion has been, and is, fear, 
which of all emotions most disturbs judgment. If we 
could assure ourselves of absolute independence of any 
God, how long would religion be found among us? By 
all men, sooner or later, the reUgious sense would be 
felt to have lost its meaning, and it would then quickly 
atrophy and disappear. In the finer type of religious 
mind, fear may be confined almost entirely to the 
domain of the unconscious, while in the conscious realm 
there have been superadded the emotions of gratitude 
and love; but these, too, are prone to warp opinion. 

' The belief in another life after death, as found among a primitive 
people, does not prove the presence of religion among them ; yet, through 
the ages, the two attitudes of mind have been so commonly bound up 
together that the known presence of one is a strong presumptive evi- 
dence for the presence of some phase of the other. On such a warrant, 
we may believe that, at so remote a period as twenty-five to thirty thou- 
sand years ago, men were possessed of some kind of religion for, at that 
epoch, the beginning of the Post-Glacialage, there was evidently a con- 
ception of survival after death, as is indicated by the placing of orna- 
ments, weapons, and objects of food with the dead. (C/. H. P. Osbom, 
Men of the Old Stone Age^ p. 305. New York, 1915.) 
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We know nothing of our origin and destiny, nor the 
meaning of our present life. Such ignorance in matters 
so vital man has found intolerable and, with marvelous 
ingenuity, he has constructed theories to serve the pur- 
pose of a knowledge which is beyond his ken. Self- 
hypnotized by his intense feeling, he has often accepted 
these fictions as truth and derived therefrom great com- 
fort. As the child grows, he has an increasing realization 
of the mystery of life and, the terrors inculcated by 
many religious systems adding their influence to that of 
his own sense of helplessness, he becomes, unconsciously 
at least, thoroughly demoralized. He is afraid, and 
his thought and conduct are deeply influenced by this 
fear. The question is continually in his mind whether 
he may cherish this idea or do that thing without 
punishment or loss of reward, in this life or the next, 
and tinder such conditions his natiu-al judgment can- 
not be his sole guide : his thought and action are subject 
to continual interference and the free play of common 
sense may be hindered by an unnatural and fanciful 
prudence. 

There may be men who have almost nothing of the 
religious sense, who have almost completely outgrown 
the natural religious fear, yet there can be but few who 
do not have an occasional moment of apprehension as 
to how the conscious element of their being is to be dis- 
posed of after death. There is good ground for the 
opinion that many of the persons who, outwardly, are 
scoffers at religion are really believers at heart; and 
among individuals of neurotic taint examples of the 
kind seem to be particularly frequent. Thus, a neu- 
rotic man who professed to be a freethinker was con- 
stantly poring over his prayer-book — out of curiosity, 
as he said, to read its "absurdities." It was found 
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that he took pleasure in various ascetic practices and 
that, from childhood, the stories of saints and martyrs 
had always greatly interested him. In such cases, the 
"freethinking" appears to be a reaction, a defiance, to 
feelings which dominate the individual too strongly 
for his comfort. 

We may reasonably suspect that the man who talks 
continually of his skepticism is but externalizing a con- 
flict which is too violent for repression within. His 
argimient with others is an argument with himself. 
When a question is once settled for a man, it has lost 
the greater part of its interest, and he does not care 
usually for further discussion of it. There are cases, 
however, which are susceptible of another interpreta- 
tion. We may suppose that a man has finished bis con- 
flict, and that absolute atheism has prevailed ; that his 
study of religion, through previous interest, has brought 
him erudition and argumentative resource; and that 
now, through mere vanity, he seeks every occasion for 
the display of the powers which he has acquired. 

If a man's denial that he has any sense of reUgion 
be true, then, the bias of anti-religion will be hardly 
less conducive to error than the bias of religion which 
he so heartily despises. It cannot but be galling to him 
to perceive the tremendous influence which this senti- 
ment, to him so unwarrantable, exerts everywhere in 
the world, and his indignation must lead to distortion 
of facts and warping of judgment. Positively or nega- 
tively, the religious sense tends to perturb the reason- 
ing of us all. 

The bias naturally induced in each individual is 
greatly increased through the influence of religion as 
an institution, which by menace of creed and charm of 
ritual, affrights or allures men from their right of in- 
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dependent judgment; and this influence is further 
intensified through the order of the priesthood which, 
however benevolent in theory and admirable at times 
in practice, coerces men along the narrow lines laid 
down by their forefathers, checks spontaneity, and 
stereotypes thought. 

There is some ground for the belief that, among 
civilized peoples, almost every man, except perhaps in 
the lowest environments, to the degree that the poetic 
or artistic element enters into his temperament, must 
pass through a period of intense mystic or religious 
feeling. This period appears during adolescence, and 
may then wane with maturity or persist throughout 
life. The feeling is a driving power which impels many 
a youth into the professed religious life, where he is 
trained in dogma and sometimes warped to fit ideas 
incompatible with sound reason ; and there, willy nilly, 
oiu" social convention requires that he shall remain. 
With widening experience, no longer able to believe es- 
sential tenets of the faith, many who have thus dedi- 
cated themselves would fain withdraw, but are retained 
by a sense of propriety or of fidelity to their vows. 
These men very often maintain their loyalty and, 
through a sense of duty, and perhaps a desire to re- 
arouse the old belief, redouble their zeal and so, through 
an unconscious falsity, the more effectively deceive 
their converts and themselves. They preach often, 
as George Eliot said, in the faith of yesterday, hoping 
that it may return to-morrow. 

Developing into an institution, religion has gained 
in power but has lost in integrity: like other human 
organizations, it thrives best, as an institution, when 
directed by men of energy, narrow zeal, and not too 
scrupulous conscience, who seek for it material advan- 
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tage rather than fideUty to truth. Says Emerson: 
** Philanthropic and religious bodies do not commonly 
make their executive officers out of saints. ... Of 
the Shaker Society it was said that they always sent 
the devil to market.** It is not strange, then, that 
religion, as an institution, should have combined with 
its beneficent function a spread of delusion, and have 
awakened an antagonism which, in its turn, may serve 
as a bias against truth. 

We need to remember that religion is seldom found in 
its highest form and, when we make an assay of its worth 
we must distinguish between its dross and its gold. 
Religion is but the expression of a special phase of the 
psyche, and must vary with the traits of each individual 
character. Like all other human manifestations, it is 
really a form of self-seeking, and whether it shall be a 
broad or narrow, a noble or corrupt, form of self-love will 
depend upon the kind of self by which it is generated. 

The human heart is full of deceit, but hardly more 
toward its neighbor than toward itself. An old Ger- 
man writer has given an excellent illustration of re- 
ligious self-deception. He tells us that, as a child, 
having been trained in the doctrine of the **Quie- 
tists,** he was always plagued with the feeling that 
everything pleasant was sinful. He was taught that 
Jesus was always near and ready for converse, and 
from the diminutive form of the name usually heard 
about him, **Jesulein,** he inferred that Jesus must be 
a child younger than himself. At one time, there hap- 
pened to be a wheelbarrow in the yard with which the 
little boy was eager to play but, for a while, the sinful- 
ness of it spoiled his pleasure; then, he asked the ** Jesu- 
lein*' to get in and ride, after which, for hours at a 
time, he amused himself sinlessly with the wheelbarrow, 
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the play now having become for him a form of divine 
worship.^ A pretext such as this "Jesulein" con- 
stitutes many a motive seemingly religious. 

A certain man loves to hear himself talk. In the 
pulpit, he may enjoy his sonorous voice, his logical 
acumen, the extemalization of his dramatic instincts, 
before an audience bound to listen, for he is preaching 
salvation, perhaps saving souls. Another wishes to 
travel, is full of energy, and craves adventure. As a 
missionary, he sees the world, is thrilled by perilous ex- 
periences, and the while is extending the Kingdom of 
Christ. After a time, perhaps, he receives a call to 
some large and wealthy parish within his own avilized 
land, which he declines for, to his unconscious mind, 
the change offers a colorless, htmidrtmi, intolerable 
existence; but his conscious sense of duty is to remain 
with his little flock of heathen converts. To the world, 
— to himself, perhaps, the act seems one of supreme 
humility. The case is widely known of the Dutch 
clergjnnan who became a chaplain in the army because 
of his pleasure in the sight of blood. 

The benefits of religion are often distributed through 
very unworthy exponents! The piety of many a man 
would asstmie a very unlovely guise, could we trace 
its motives to the hidden currents of his being for, often, 
beyond a doubt, its basis is essentially the gratifica- 
tion of unspiritual or even morbid instincts. Such 
men are not necessarily to be regarded as wolves in 
sheep's clothing, for they may be entirely unconscious 
of their fundamental motives and, further, the corrupt 
matter about the roots of their nature may sublime 
into the utility of fruits and the fragrance of flowers. 

' Anton Reiser, S. 29, K. Philipp Moritz. Martin Morikes Verlag, 
Munchen, 1912. 
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ReKgion is of great value to men, for it tends toward 
individual integrity, fortitude, and courage, augments 
the stability of the State, and renders the burdens of 
life more tolerable; but also it induces a bias, which 
tends towards error, and it is from this standpoint 
alone that we have here given it consideration. 

Science. — ^We come now to that domain of systema- 
tized thought which we call ** science." The term is 
sometimes broadly used, as including all classified 
knowledge; at other times, it is restricted to certain 
fields which are susceptible of more accurate measure- 
ment, in point of quantity and quality, of the constitu- 
ent phenomena and the relations subsisting between 
them. In either case, our knowledge is seldom ^xact 
and never complete. As with many another good 
thing, there is a tendency to make a fetish of "Science," 
in spite of the morasses into which, like a will-o'-the- 
wisp, it occasionally leads us. When statements are 
pompously proclaimed as truths of science and we are 
expected to receive them with reverence, we must 
remember that they are but the opinions of fallible 
men, perhaps, indeed, only of the self-sufficient speaker. 

Science is merely an orderly arrangement of human 
thought and liable to the imperfection characteristic 
of every product of the hirnian mind. As will be more 
fully described in the next chapter, knowledge is only 
a peculiar state of consciousness. Knowing-states 
occur in chains or series and are distinguishable as of 
two varieties. The elements of one variety are charac- 
terized by their great distinctness, great fixity, and a 
sense of externality — the feeling that their causation 
is from without. The aggregate of these conscious states 
we regard as something independent of ourselves and 
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term it "external nature." The elements of the other 
variety are relatively ill-defined, exceedingly unstable, 
and transitory, and accompanied by a sense of inter- 
naUty or self-origin. The aggregate of states of the sec- 
ond variety constitutes what we commonly call **mind.'* 
The material of science is an intricate web of these two 
varieties of conscious states. 

The '* universe*' is a mere human conception, vary- 
ing with the capacity of our senses, the accuracy of 
their extension by instruments of observation, and 
the acuteness of our reasoning powers; and the funda- 
mental realities which we may suppose to underlie 
this conceptual universe are metaphysical problems, 
forever insoluble. Scientific truth is merely an aggre- 
gate of states of mind which persistently recur under 
the same given conditions. The logic of science is only 
that of common sense. 

Mathematical truths are simply mental states of a 
specific and pecuUarly cogent kind, following lines of 
sequence according to laws, or invariable habit, of the 
human mind. We know that they are binding upon the 
phenomena of the cosmos within us; but we can have 
no asstirance that they have an authority outside. In- 
deed, a further restriction upon the bearing of certain 
mathematical truths must be recognized, for, in the 
case of the non-Euclidean geometries, it is clear that 
their systems do not hold in that domain of conscious- 
ness which we term external nature. ' 

» Einstein's theory of "relativity," published a few years ago, strongly 
supported by phenomena recently observed during a solar eclipse and 
by certain physical facts hitherto inexplicable, indicates that, under the 
condition of great velocities, as in the case of light and of motion in the 
sub-atomic world, the system of Euclid and Newton is not quite accu- 
rate but must be corrected by a mathematics dealing with a space of 
more than three dimensions. 
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The facts of science axe not simple sense impressions 
— pure ** external nature/' but such with a cohering 
mass of elements of * ' mind, * ' of sensory and other images 
derived from past experience, through which the im- 
mediate sense impressions are interpreted and classi- 
fied. These facts — complex aggregates of the sensory 
and the inferential — appearing to be simple intuitions 
of truth may be partly or even wholly illusions. Their 
validity is established only through the persistence of 
their acceptability, after long-continued tests by the 
most approved or scientific methods. They are then 
no longer questioned ; but they still remain questionable 
and, at any time, a revision of evidence may lead to 
their rejection. 

The principles of science are abstract propositions 
which may be erroneous, through error in the facts upon 
which they rest or through fallacious reasoning. Both 
facts and principles are products of the human mind 
and not, truly, elements of a real external world. 
Science is a classification and interpretation of that 
which occurs within the mind, the hypothetical ex- 
ternal cause for these continuous internal changes 
being beyond our ken. The **laws" of nature are 
merely the formulae in accordance with which, as ex- 
perience has shown, certain natural phenomena invari- 
ably occur. The law of gravitation does not move the 

This theory, which seems upon the brink of general acceptance by the 
scientific world, is highly revolutionary within its abstruse domain, 
forcing us to conclusions which shock common sense. If it be accepted, 
we must believe that mass and dimension are not constant but vary 
with velocity; that time is not the same everywhere but is a function 
of velocity; that space, time, matter, and force are not absolute things 
and have no independent values but are interpretable only in terms of 
each other; and that all may be regarded merely as different aspects of 
one single, fundamental, unity. 
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planets, but it is a formula in accordance with which 
all the planets move. 

The fundamental error is still very prevalent among 
scientists, and almost universal in the general mind, 
that '* matter," the mere name for the sum of certain 
conscious states, is an external and eternal "reality." 
Although an external reality exists, no doubt, it does 
not enter our minds as such but, as we must suppose, 
merely induces changes in our consciousness which 
serve as its representatives. This error is the basis for 
the crude materiaUsm recently so rampant, now slowly 
vanishing. A few years ago, a leading mathematical 
physicist confidently asserted that there was nothing 
he was more sure of than the objective reaUty of the 
ether. Unfortunately, many scientists tend to regard 
psychology as merely an abstruse form of physics and 
chemistry and, having no comprehension of it, do not 
understand the true basis of their own studies. 

The scientific method is now generally regarded as 
the culmination of human thought and such, as a means 
for the extension of knowledge, it undoubtedly is; but 
the method of the scientists is not by any means always 
scientific. They are, after all, men of the common day, 
swayed by the common passions and prejudices, and 
often enough forgetful of the rigorous principles sup- 
posed to control their thought. Observed facts are 
frequently so veiled or distorted by unwarranted infer- 
ences as to render them of little value to the individual 
observer, and of none to the general body of scientific 
workers. Some years ago, a prominent scientist wrote 
to a considerable nimiber of the leading biologists in 
the country, asking that, upon a certain matter which 
he was investigating, they should give him just the 
bare facts as they had observed them, with np admix- 
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ture of their own views in explanation: **Even so," 
says this scientist, "I could not get the simple un- 
sophisticated facts reported.*' ' The hypothesis which 
is accepted as promising tends gradually to become a 
fixed belief and, thereafter, evidence incongruous with 
it is unfairly weighed or ignored. 

As has often been said, our knowledge is a drop, our 
ignorance, a sea. Under free scrutiny in the Kght, the 
tissue of our science is found so full of holes that it ap- 
pears remarkable it should hold together at all. It is, 
indeed, an artefact. Man has an . irresistible impulse 
to introduce form and order into his crude experience, 
to arrange into systems such elements as he may select 
out from the confused mass. In remote times, he 
picked out the shapes of animals among the starry 
points of the heavens, and framed for himself the con- 
stellations; and to-day it is only by the isolation of 
phenomena from others coexisting with them that he 
establishes the facts and principles of his science. Such 
isolation of facts conduces to a clearer perception of 
them; but they exist only in a state of interrelation, 
and he who sees them only as thus isolated can have no 
true conception of their nature. The inferences drawn 
from such unreal facts must be in great measure 
fictions. 

The history of science, as viewed from its less pleas- 
ing side, is a record of facts and principles which have 
been found wrong; and the future will surely pluck 
from us and cast into oblivion many of the tenets now 
held with much confidence and inconsiderate pride. 
When occasion serves for a comparison of views among 
eminent men of science, we are apt to find a startling 
divergence of opinion upon all but the most general 

* Prof. George T. Ladd, Science, p. 275, 1913. N. S., vol. xxxvii. 
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principles, and where the true exponent of science may 
be we can no longer tell. Of the annual meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
in 1904, it was said that all those in attendance were 
agreed upon this point — "that in none of the branches 
of the Association was there any one where all the mem- 
bers were in agreement upon any one thing.** 

Confident of his observation and logic, the savant is 
disposed to think his negations of equal weight with 
his affirmations, and to restrict the people not only as 
to what they may believe but even as to the fields within 
which they may look for truth. Through the tyrannous 
influence of his training, much evidence which he may 
accept as truly valid in his private thought he may 
pubUcly ignore or deny. 

The method of science is for the greater part analjrti- 
cal, — the resolution of the complex phenomena about us 
into their simpler constituent elements; and therewith 
by far the larger part of our scientific investigators are 
content. Analysis, especially with our modern instru- 
ments of precision, is relatively easy, requiring training 
but usually no special mental abiUty, and for the 
greater number of our scientific men it has become their 
delightful and absorbing occupation, while the more 
difficult and more important process of sjoithesis is 
neglected and even decried. It has been said that, 
if Tycho Brahe had had instruments ten times as pre- 
cise, we should never have had a Kepler, nor a Newton, 
nor a scientific astronomy. The means of observing 
may be so perfect as to preclude thinking. 

The proper purpose of analysis, evidently, is but to 
supply material for synthesis, a combination of the two 
processes being essential for the attainment of truth; 
but this vital consideration, that phenomena have no 
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real import for us except as totalities, does not seem 
to concern the average savant. Science, so justly es- 
teemed, is yet a system of truth which is seldom exact 
and never complete; and its exponents, lapsing from 
the rigor of scientific method, may often retard, or even 
reverse for a while, our advance in knowledge. 

Politics. — ^Another great domain, that of politics, 
might be brought under review as contributing to our 
general confusion of thought; but its character is 
sufficiently known to make this needless. PoUtics 
represents the supposed self-interest of individuals and 
peoples; but, as an expression of truth, the greater part 
of its pronoimcements weighs very lightly in the scales 
of common sense. 

Bias of Sex.— The magnetic needle of intelligence is 
exceedingly sensitive to the deflecting influence of sex; 
and, in man and woman aUke, this is a constant cause 
of aberration from truth. To a being having charac- 
teristics so pronoimced and so imlike his own, it is 
hardly possible for a man to be indifferent. With 
most men, at least for those of higher type, there may 
be inferred as within the unconscious mind a feeling of 
admiration, a recognition of the charm, if not of actual 
woman, of an ideal woman, whom they fain would 
please: thoughts tending in a direction which would 
not be to her liking are inhibited; those which she 
would approve, be they never so unreasonable, flash 
often into authority and, at such moments, it is the 
woman, as we conceive her, who has become the censor 
of our thoughts and actions. 

In other, and fewer, men there may be substituted 
for this feeling a detestation of all that is womanly, and 

8 
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then there arises, as with any other hatred, a dogged 
antagonism which may make our reasoning often irra- 
tional. In either case, the feeling is a strong bias, 
through which our thought undergoes much vitiation, 
as is abundantly illustrated in history and in the every- 
day events of our present time when, as many believe, 
our Uterature and education are being alarmingly 
"feminized.*' Not less disturbing, doubtless, is the in- 
fluence of man within the unconscious mind of woman. 
When this perennial perturbation of intellect due to sex 
kindles into the form characteristic of love, as everyone 
knows, it falls Uttle short of madness. 

Mental Traits of Woman. — ^The mental traits of 
woman bear a relation to error somewhat different 
from those of man, and her present widening influence 
in every field of thought makes it desirable to give this 
point some brief attention. Whatever the cause, it is 
generally beUeved that, in point of intellect, woman is 
inferior to man. It has been supposed by many that 
her lighter brain implies such an inferiority; but this 
is not a justifiable implication. The brain of a man is 
hghter than that of an elephant; and comparative 
anatomy indicates clearly that the weight of the brain 
is in proportion not only to intelUgence but also to the 
whole weight of the body, the greater part of the organ's 
function being, indeed, motor and trophic, not mental. 

Size and weight of brain give no information as to the 
structure, activity, and efficiency of the parts specially 
concerned in intellection. The brain of the bird is too 
small to account for its efficiency; but this may be 
explained by supposing an increased rate of molecular 
change within the brain-cells, through the bird's rela- 
tively high body-temperature. A slightly higher tern- 
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perature, not recognizable, might similarly endow 
woman's brain with an energy not warranted by size 
and weight alone. 

Anatomy throws no light upon the question; but 
from the physiology and psychology of woman, coupled 
with her past history, we may draw, in this connection, 
some definite and reasonable conclusions. The sphere 
of woman has been hitherto very restricted: while 
the thought of man has ranged through the universe, 
her interests have been confined to the concrete con- 
ditions of her environment, her children and man — ^her 
guardian and oppressor. The special physiological 
functions of woman exert, at times, a markedly per- 
turbing influence upon her intellect; but it is always 
to the depths of woman's being, the innate peculiari- 
ties of her ego, as we now know her, that we must trace 
our best explanations. The mind or ego is made up 
of feelings, inclusive of voUtions, and ideas — emotional 
nature and intellect. The feelings appear to consti- 
tute the very foundation-self, of which the intellect 
may be regarded as the mere tool. 

Whether the intellect of woman is, by its very nature, 
an instrimient inferior to that of man we cannot de- 
termine ; but it seems certain that, as a rule, its product 
is less acctirately in accord with truth. ^ This inferi- 
ority in result we may fully explain by the peculiarity 
of her feeling, the true or fundamental woman. Man 
and woman, alike, seek always the satisfaction of the 

' Experiments upon a number of male and female students indicate 
that women forget less but falsify more than men ; while their f orgetf ul- 
ness as compared with that of men was as 2 to 3, the unreliability of 
their testimony was as 4 to 3. According to Stem, the sworn testi- 
mony of women contains, on the average, more than twice as many 
false statements as that of men. (Dr. L. W. Stem, Beitraege zur 
Psychol, der Aussage, I. Heft., S. 55. Leipzig, 1903.) 
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self; but the egoism of woman is more intense, more 
impatient of opposition, more impetuous, more blindly 
direct. Man is aware of the forces which coniSict with 
his desires, and will compromise to attain a part of his 
wish. Not so with woman : her wish is a sacred thing, 
to be reverenced and acceded to by gods and men; the 
tuiiverse can have no laws to forbid its attainment. In 
this respect, she seldom outgrows the mentality of the 
child. Man's intellect is an agent of whom he demands 
a reasonable service; woman's, a slave whom she com- 
pels to absolute obedience. The statement is over- 
drawn but presents an approximation to the truth. 

Woman, then, is more emotional, more impulsive, 
than man: her feeling-self is more constantly active, 
more eager in the pursuit of its wishes, more intolerant 
of resistance to these wishes — ^her inalienable rights. 
What intellect can give her by intuition she is willing 
to receive, but for the products of reasoning she is too 
impatient to wait ; her ardor can tolerate intellect as a 
nimble tool but not as a slow machine. The restricted 
field of woman has narrowed her habits of thought; 
abstractions and wide horizons are beyond her capacity 
or interest. Her prejudices and her loves determine 
her judgments. Too reverent of the past, she lacks or 
shrinks from self-dependence and originality. Her 
world is one of phantasy rather than of reality: her 
life breath is poetry, romance, and mystery. Her in- 
tellectual interests are usually unstable and fleeting; 
but, if self-love be at stake, she may show an excess of 
tenacity. Woman is very ** suggestible," therefore 
prone to credulity. 

Great stress is often laid upon the sagacity of woman's 
intuition; but we may suspect that here, as with the 
quack doctor, her repute rests upon the hits and dis- 
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regard of the misses. Even if the fullest credit be 
given to her intuitive wisdom, this need not greatly 
raise our estimate of her intelligence. There are two 
ways in which this intuition is especially shown. One 
is the rapidity and accuracy with which a woman often 
understands the motives and general character of a 
man; the other, the frequent wisdom of her coimsel. 
Her comprehension of man need not be viewed as a 
very high form of intelUgence, but rather as a cunning 
which the instinct of self-preservation has fostered 
through the ages and developed into a special function. 
It is the intelUgence displayed by many children in 
their comprehension of parents and teachers and is 
clearly akin to that intelligence which we find, in vary- 
ing degree, among the domesticated animals, through 
which they may seem aware of every change in the 
mood of the master. 

The other phase of intuition is, perhaps, of a higher 
grade; yet, despite its great worth, a moment's thought 
tends to lower its rating. As we must now believe, 
intuition is the product of imconscious thinking. When 
a train of thought is new, the process is laborious and 
largely conscious; but with frequent repetition it be- 
comes less and less conscious until, finally, it is auto- 
matic and unconscious. Man is more aware than 
woman of the ever changing environment, and seeks 
more assiduously to adjust his thought to the new con- 
ditions: this freshness of his thought makes it more 
conscious. 

Woman's world being less external, changing condi- 
tions are less noted, her thought needs less adaptation 
and so tends to become stereotyped and largely uncon- 
scious. Far more than man, she is disposed, through- 
out life, to think along the grooves of her early training. 
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For most of us this early training has been along the 
lines of accumulated hirnian wisdom: honesty, truth- 
fulness, loyalty, helpfulness, self-sacrifice — such are 
general qualities approved by the best of hirnian experi- 
ence. In the mind of women these qualities remain, 
as if indelibly stamped; but from the mind of man, 
through his greater independence of thought, they 
are largely effaced. 

The judgment of a man, then, rests in greater degree 
upon his own experience; that of a woman, in greater 
degree upon the experience of all mankind. Man, 
like the actors in a Greek tragedy, enacts the concrete 
and momentary; woman, like the chorus, presents the 
universal and eternal. The sagacity, then, of a wo- 
man's intuition is usually a reflected wisdom. Never- 
theless, it often puts to shame the folly of men, who 
are prone to disdain the counsel of the ages. It was 
through this tendency to cherish and obey the wisdom 
of the past, no doubt, that, among certain andent 
peoples, women were believed to have something holy 
about them and were consulted as oracles, and that 
Euripides, despite his contempt for them, was im- 
pelled to say: **Yea, even from women's lips much 
wisdom flows.*' 

The question as to the innate inferiority of woman's 
intellect may be indeterminable, but it seems certain 
that the average woman misuses intellect far more than 
the average man. Meanwhile, as a teacher in schools 
and higher institutions of learning, as a writer, in the 
professions, and in every walk of life, her intellectual 
influence upon the race is continually increasing. For 
a while, no doubt, as her knowledge and independence 
develop, we must expect in her conversation, writing, 
and actions, the common marks of inunaturity, — 
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pedantry and exaggeration; but, as her influence 
widens, woman is gaining in self-control and her intel- 
ligence directs in greater degree blind feeling. 

The picture of the average woman here presented is 
intended as a dispassionate view of her relation to error, 
— ^which relation, after all, differs from that of man in 
degree only. Her reverence for the past makes for 
truth and integrity. The side of her nature which 
constitutes the charm of man's life and its inspiration 
cannot here properly have consideration. 

We have now examined some of the essential factors 
of error which arise through the intercourse of men; 
but these factors are underlain by the peculiar mental 
constitution of man as an individual, and we shall ob- 
tain therefore a better comprehension of our subject 
through a more intimate study of its relation to the 
individual mind. To this study, let us now pass. 



CHAPTER II 

THE INDIVIDUAL MIND 

Modem Study of Mind. — For the philosopher and 
psychologist of the old school the study of mind was a 
relatively simple matter : he needed but to look within 
and from his own consciousness to educe all mental 
facts, with some general assurances perhaps as to his 
origin and destiny. As pursued to-day, the study of 
mind has become a vast and complicated enterprise. 
It involves the cooperation of countless investigators, 
who search innumerable fields for facts bearing upon 
this most difficult of all studies. 

The ** normal" mind is still studied by introspection. 
By indirect methods we study the mind of infancy, 
childhood, maturity, and old age, through all the phases 
of normal, degenerative, and insane conditions. By 
experimentation and the use of ingenious instruments 
of precision, we acquire a more accurate knowledge, 
in point of quality and quantity, of many of the mind's 
processes. We study the mind of the inferior races 
as revealed in their language and customs, and of ex- 
tinct peoples, through their literature, history, and 
archaeological remains. Finally, we observe the mani- 
festations of mind in the lower animals; and our con- 
ception has so broadened with the widening of research 
that many observers, familiar with the habits of the 
lowest forms of life, find here too, in protozoa and pro- 
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tophjrta, indications of mind, and even in the proto- 
plasm or living matter of the individual cells which 
make up the bodies of animals and plants. Indeed, 
there are those who incline to trace mind in its ultimate 
simplicity as a function even of the molecules and very 
atoms of inorganic matter. 

No longer then, as with hook and line, do we fish for 
mental facts in the streams of the individual conscious- 
ness but, as with dragnets, we sweep and dredge 
everywhere the great sea of mind. We no longer in- 
terpret humanity by the individual man but the man 
through htunanity, and humanity through the totality 
of nature. 

In our study of mind, as everywhere, deeper pene- 
tration reveals greater complexity, and with our in- 
creasing comprehension of its processes our conceptions 
of mind become not simpler but more intricate. For 
the purpose of the present book, no exhaustive de- 
scription of the mind is required; but to some of its 
phases we shall need to give minute attention. 

What the Mind Is. — ^What is the human mind? A 
little reflection reveals the fact that all things known 
to us, even that which we call the ego or self, are known 
only as states of consciousness. We call this conscious- 
ness "mind," and it is in terms of mind, therefore, that 
all things must find for us their ultimate description. 
Of late years, we have learned to recognize within our- 
selves, and to include as mind, another stratum of 
being, only indirectly known to us — unconscious, yet 
very active. It happens often that effects appear which 
seem predsely as they would be had they been the prod- 
uct of conscious processes, being effects which imply 
intelligence, feeling, and will, yet of such processes we 
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may have no consciousness whatever. In other words, 
the same transformations of the man, as indicated by 
results, may be attended at one time by, and at an- 
other time lack, consciousness. It seems reasonable 
to apply the term "mind" to both sets of phenomena, 
those having and those not having consciousness as 
a concomitant, and to regard consciousness accord- 
ingly as an **epiphenomenon** or unessential feature 
of the mental processes. It appears probable, indeed, 
that by far the greater part of the mind's activity lies 
within the realm of the unconscious. 

We know the mind only as a series of changing 
states, conscious and unconscious, which, respectively, 
we observe and infer ; and in accordance with this view 
the mind, as known, is not an entity but a series of 
processes. We may ask how a series of changing con- 
scious states can recognize itself; and the question 
seems unanswerable so long as we regard the conscious 
series as a chain of points which are in contact yet not 
interlapping with one another; but if we view it as a 
flowing stream of coexisting elements the aggregate of 
which, at any moment, contains elements of the aggre- 
gate which has just preceded it and of that which is 
to follow, there being a permeation of the past into the 
present and of the present into the future, then we have 
an answer which, though superficial, is intelligible. 

The answer becomes still more satisfactory when we 
perceive that there are always elements present which, 
for relatively long periods, have undergone little change, 
— especially those elements which, seeming to persist 
through the otherwise changing conscious chain, con- 
stitute the consciousness of the body, which is the 
main factor, no doubt, in the consciousness of a self or 
personality. We must conceive consciousness as a proc- 
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ess of comparison, and suppose that the older or more 
persisting elements review or compare with themselves 
the new. 

If we ask ourselves as to the deeper nature of these 
conscious and tmconscious states, we must recognize 
here an ignorance which is absolute. The habit of our 
minds is such that for everything we must suppose 
some other thing as antecedent and conditioning, and 
so there are few of us who do not conceive some entity — 
the real man — ^as tmderl5dng the forms of consciousness 
which we term the "self" and an entity or entities as an 
external and independent substratum of those conscious 
states which we term "external nature"; but these are 
mere dim apprehensions or "notions," the validity of 
which we cannot determine. 

The Physical and the Psychic Types of Consciousness. 

— Our consciousness presents two distinct varieties of 
phenomena, those of the physical and those of the 
psychic type. The physical consciousness is a group 
of phenomena apparently coexisting, usually of great 
distinctness, of relatively great fixity, and accompanied 
by a certain sense of externality, a conviction that the 
generating influence is exerted from without. The 
group forms for us definitely circumscribed aggregates, 
units, or individualities, which in their totality consti- 
tute, at each moment, our conscious knowledge of the 
"external world." 

The consciousness which we term psychic or purely 
mental, on the other hand, seems a swiftly flowing 
stream of ever-changing states, apparently interlinked, 
relatively ill-defined, and with a sense of intemality or 
self-origin. This group, also, possesses a sense of in- 
dividuality, seeming to cohere as that tmit to which 
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we give the name of "self." At exceptional times, as 
in illusion and hallucination, the sense of self-origin 
proper, to this form of consciousness may be displaced 
by a false sense of external origin. The physical type 
of consciousness includes that variety of phenomena 
which, seeming in more intimate relation with the self, 
constitutes a man's own body. 

The himian body, as really known to us is, in the 
last analysis, merely a phase of consciousness. This 
statement seems incongruous with common sense, 
although familiar to the student of philosophy. Let 
us consider any part of the body. How am I aware of 
my hand's existence? I see it; but that means only 
that I have a series of relatively persisting visual im- 
pressions of form and color, qualities which are merely 
states of consciousness. I feel it, with my other hand ; 
but that feeling is simply a series of tactile and muscu- 
lar impressions which, again, are known only as states 
of consciousness. These and other sense-impressions, 
coexisting and combined with their associated memory- 
images, constitute a complex conscious state which 
seems an entity and is the whole of what my hand is 
for me — ^merely a phase of consciousness. 

I speak and usually think of my hand as an external 
entity, but what is known of it to me is only an internal 
state which seems to be projected outward, which seems 
external to my consciousness. This is the language 
of common sense realism, common sense not yet having 
grasped the truth that all human experience is really 
within the mind. The external world never presents 
itself to us as an tmmixed essence of itself but is, for 
the greater part, a reflection of ourselves; all of our 
experience is a reciprocal relation of the external and 
the internal. The kind of mind which the body is for 
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us is a kind which, commonly, we do not call mind at 
all; and because of the vivid and perpetual contrast 
between the two great varieties of consciousness it is a 
practical convenience to have some such term as "mat- 
ter" wherewith to designate the "body" and all the 
other phases of consciousness which present this pecu- 
liar sense of externality. We must remember, how- 
ever, that ideal matter or matter as it exists in human 
consciousness and real matter or that matter which we 
suppose to exist outside of our consciousness are differ- 
ent and independent things. 

The consciousness of the physical or material type 
being less fleeting, more distinct, more tangible, than 
the consciousness of the mental in restricted sense, it is 
often an advantage, for the sake of a firmer grasp, to 
think of the processes of mind in terms of a material 
nervous system — ^perhaps to identify mind with brain ; 
but we should recognize always that, so far as our 
knowledge goes, mind and brain alike are not entities 
but merely phenomena of consciousness, equally in- 
explicable. Identifying mind and brain, regarding 
them as inseparable corrdates, or respectively as the 
subjective and the objective aspect of one hypotheti- 
cal entity or energy imderl5dng them both, we obtain a 
tangible somewhat, persistent throughout life, and 
simultaneously accessible, for piuposes of study, to 
its possessor and other observers; whereas by the old 
conception of mind we have a vague and intermittent 
entity, the manifestations of which are observable by 
the self alone. 

Conceiving mind as a property of the nervous system, 
we may picture to ourselves the latter in all stages of 
its fimctioning, from almost complete quiescence to 
most intense activity; from its earliest rudiments in 
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the embryo, with all its innate or inherited tendencies, 
to the climax of its acquirements and development in the 
adtilt, its senile retrogression, and its cessation of func- 
tion at death ; and with it, proportioned to its activity, 
the unconscious and the conscious phenomena of mind. 

So far as our knowledge extends, the doctrine 
of psycho-physical parallehsm seems unimpeachable: 
we have good reason to believe that for every change 
in mind there is a corresponding change in the molec- 
ular structure of the nervous system. This means 
that, as we think, were our brains laid bare before us 
in their minutest structure, and were our vision suffi- 
ciently acute to perceive this structure in its ultramicro- 
scopic detail, we should experience in consciousness an 
element of the physical or material concomitantly 
with each element of the psychic or mental type. 

This relation between the physical and the mental con- 
sciousness is indicated by a multitude of experiments 
upon man and the lower animals, and by a large number 
of pathological states of the human brain. We per- 
ceive the influence which such things as food, stimu- 
lants, and depressing drugs exert upon the character 
of consciousness and likewise their influence, in a way 
which seems related, upon the nervous system. The 
phenomena which we regard as indications of mind in 
our fellow-men, such as speech and other purposive 
motion, cease when the physiological functions of the 
nervous system are halted by death. 

All the evidence bearing upon this question appears 
to point the same way, and affirmatively; and as our 
knowledge of mind and nervous system expands and 
deepens, the conviction strengthens that the actions 
of the two are, in every instance, correlates. Al- 
though, then, the two are not at all the same thing, 
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yet, as reciprocally giving the measure one of the other, 
they may be conceived as equivalents. 

It appears highly probable that in the earliest men 
the power of introspection had not yet dawned, and 
that they knew themselves only as material bodies. 
How the notion of a ** double" or soul arose and slowly 
grew has been the subject of intense inquiry and is still 
one of the most interesting themes of anthropology. 
The study of the origin and development of language 
and all that we know of the inferior races seem to in- 
dicate that the primitive consciousness was purely 
material. Even in the most highly developed lan- 
guages of the present time, large numbers of abstract 
words may be clearly traced back to their crude primi- 
tive use as representative of mere material conditions ; 
and still our most intricate or most spiritual thought 
is defined to ourselves or transmitted to others only in 
terms of matter. 

Our sole means of intercommimication with each 
other, also, whether by gesture or by spoken or writ- 
ten language, is the physical one of muscular move- 
ment. If the questionable ** telepathy'* exist, its ac- 
tion must be relatively exceptional. The study of 
embryology shows clearly that the whole nervous 
system is but a modification and development of the 
primitive tactile sense. In man's history, then, the 
physical consciousness has preceded, and still underlies 
the psychic consciousness, and that which we com- 
monly term the mind is, genetically, a development or 
sublimation of states of body; but it must be remem- 
bered that, from the most primitive form of a tactile 
sense to the highest manifestation of human intelli- 
gence, nothing has been known to any animal except 
as a phase of mind. 
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Accordingly, while we may often find it convenient 
to speak of a physical basis of mind, this is in reality a 
fiction; and there is a point beyond which, both in ^ 
psychology and mental pathology, the physical or 
physiological method is no longer fruitful, when re- 
course must be had, in conception as in terminology, 
to the strictly psychological. 

The Personality or Self. — ^We have seen that the 
mind is known to us only as a series of changing states, 
and that some of these are relatively persistent and so 
supply a basis for that most striking feature of the 
human mind — the personality or self. Let us now 
inquire a little more closely into the nature of this self. 
It has become evident, through recent research, that 
the relatively fixed part of an individual's conscious i^ | 
identity, to which all other experiences, past and pres- 
ent, are appended, is the totality of those conscious 
states which make for him his "body." Or, to put it . 
more clearly perhaps, the more stable part of the con- 
scious personality is the somatic or bodily consciousness, 
that relatively unchanging aggregate of sensations ^» 
which throng into consciousness, as from eyes, ears, ^ 
muscles, tendons, circulatory apparatus, alimentary m 
canal, sensations of effort, of strain, of hunger, of • 
thirst, and others innumerable; and ttiis conscious, 
somatic personality rests, no doubt, upon that still 
broader base made up of a vast array of similar proc- 
esses hidden in the unconscious. There is also a 
purely psychic portion of the mental processes which 
plays a part in the sense of unbroken identity: this is 
the already mentioned permeation from element to ele- 
ment within the conscious domain, and, to a far greater 
degree doubtless, that boundless interlinking within 
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the vast store of past experience which exists in the 
individuars unconscious being. 

The self or personality, then, appears to be a com- 
bination of the more stable sense, conscious and tmcon- 
sdous, derived through " body '* and of the less stable 
sense, cbiascious and tmconscious, derived through 
"mind," a complex aggregate of all the mental proc- 
esses which, at any given moment, are in action. Over 
the relatively imchanging foimdation of the personal 
self flutter, like wind-driven vapors over a lake, the 
other, and exceedingly evanescent, constituents of con- 
sciousness, the more solid and the more ethereal parts 
alike sharing in the aggregate of the personality. 

It is mainly from the "body" that the conscious self 
derives its stability or persistent sense of identity, and 
from the "mind," in narrower meaning, its sense of 
soaring freedom. As I sit in my chair to think, I am 
conscious of the chair through touch and pressure, I 
hear the tick of the mantel-clock, I am aware of the 
pictures on the wall, I scent the fragrance of flowers 
and, further, perhaps, I am conscious of my breathing 
and of the arterial pulsation within an aching head; 
and even if these sensations be so faint as to be not con- 
sciously perceptible they may yet be recorded in me 
and boimd, however my thoughts may change and 
roam, to the self of which, at this time, they constitute 
a part. From the ".mind " the self derives all the com- 
plex mass of past experience, all that we have ever 
known, felt, or desired, and, likewise, the intricate 
fabric of our thoughts, feelings, and volitions as we 
project them into the future — even beyond the limit 
of our terrestrial existence. Such is the self of which 
we have knowledge — expanding for a time, growing 
ever richer in content, as life advances, tmtil the climax 
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has been reached, then contracting and becoming 
impoverished until at last reduced to "childishness 
and mere oblivion." 

Walt Whitman," in one of his poems, has given a 
very suggestive portrayal of the development of the 
self, which we may here reproduce, in very abridged 
and even fragmentary form, and in the frank guise of 
prose, without entire destruction of its charm, as fol- 
lows. There was a child went forth every day; and 
the first object he looked upon, and received with 
wonder, pity, love, or dread, that object he became. 
The early lilacs became part of this child, and grass, 
and white and red morning-glories, and the song of 
the phcebe bird, and the noisy brood of the barnyard ; 
and the old dnmkard staggering home from the tavern, 
and the tidy and fresh-cheeked girls, and all the changes 
of city and coimtry, wherever he went. His own 
parents, he that had fathered him and she that had 
birthed him, they gave this child more of themselves 
than that; they gave him afterward every day — they 
became a part of him. The mother with mild words; 
the father, strong, manly, mean, angered, tmjust, the 
family usages, the sense of what is real — the thought 
if, after all, it should prove tmreal, the doubts of day- 
time, the doubts of nighttime — the curious whether 
and how, whether that which appears so is so, or is it 
all flashes and specks? Men and women crowding 
fast in the streets— if they are not flashes and specks, 
what are they? The horizon's [edge, the fragrance 
of salt marsh and shore mud; these became part of 
that child who went forth every day. 

The self or personality in the broadest sense, as the 
summation of all our experiences and all our powers, is 

* There was a child went forth. 
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not however the self which actually thinks and feels at 
any given moment ; that is a very partial self, an activity 
limited to selected portions of the whole. Essentially, 
the variation is usually in the psychic constituents of 
the personality, those derived from the "body" re- 
maining but little changed ; and so however rapid and 
diverse the psychic transformations, they are yet held 
down to approximately the same physical base, and 
the conscious identity is thus preserved. 

Alterations of Personality. — ^When the common sen- 
sations of the body asstmie an unusual form and their 
accustomed balance is considerably disturbed, the new 
combination may induce a very different conscious- 
ness of personality, and the individual's sense of 
identity be much transformed or quite destroyed. Of 
such transformation in slight degree we have frequent 
illustration in our moojjs, as they vary with varying 
conditions of body. More striking changes occur 
through hysteria, insanity, and other abnormal states. 

This connection between personality and bodily 
coijidition throws light upon the ascetic practices of 
religious devotees, and seems to have been recognized 
and strangely utilized by many of the inferior or so- 
called primitive peoples. Thus, a very widespread 
custom among them has been the practice of /'initia- 
tion,** an ordeal often long and painful imposed upon 
the youth at the coming of manhood. The torture 
then inflicted has assumed such forms as the deprival 
of sleep and food, severe flogging, bleeding, extraction 
of teeth, exposure to the bites of venomous ants, sus- 
pension by hooks which pierce the flesh, suffocation by 
smoke, and burning. 

While with many tribes, no doubt, the main purpose 
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of the initiation has been a physical test of the endur- 
ance of the young men, to determine their fitness for 
the strain of hunting and warfare, among many others 
the essential purpose seems to have been the induction, 
through physical exhaustion, of a state of mind which 
should supply a fit receptivity for the tribal mysteries 
to be commimicated by the older men; and this re- 
quired receptivity has been foimd through a new phase 
of personality. Through this physical cataclysm, the 
victim is more or less stupefied and, upon return of 
clear consciousness, is readily persuaded of things before 
incredible. ' 

In the great historic instances of religious conversion, 
there seems to have been almost invariably as precursor 
of the intellectual change some sort of physical shock, 
as an illness or fright or some intense impression of the 
feelings, as through the mass influence of revivals. 

Although the personality changes from moment 
to moment, the change is usually gradual and relatively 
slight, for the dominating influence resides in the long, 
tenacious roots which stretch back through the past 
to recent, intermediate, and remote experience. Pascal 
has said that time cures our griefs and our quarrels 
because we change and are no longer the same persons ; 
but he was not entirely right, for our sorrows and the 
pain of our quarrels are never cured but persist as in- 
extinguishable components of the self which, after 
years of oblivion, may flash into consciousness tmbidden 
or, while entirely restricted to the realm of the uncon- 
scious, plague us strangely tmder some form of psycho- 
neurotic disease. 

The processes which compose the personality appear 

> Cf, L. L^vy-Bruhl, Les foncUons mentales dans les sociitSs in^ 
fSrieureSf p. 414 seq. Paris, 1910. 
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to be arranged in systems, being linked together in 
accordance with their relations or associations. These 
systems take turns in their domination and, at any 
given moment, such control will determine the charac- 
ter or personality of the individual. The average 
result of such variation may change gradually, pro- 
ducing an almost imperceptible transition from one 
character to another and, if the transformation be suffi- 
ciently marked, the new phase may be termed an ab- 
normal personality. More rarely, the change may be 
abrupt. 

Such sudden alterations of personality may be in- 
duced artificially, as by hypnotic suggestion, or may 
appear spontaneously, as in hysteria and the various 
phases of psycho-neurotic disease and insanity. In 
the hysteric form and often in insanity, to persons 
knowing nothing of the change, the individual present- 
ing such an altered personality may appear in all respects 
normal. These modifications of personality are due 
to a dissociation of the component systems which make 
up the potentially complete personality, the whole self, 
which, as such, is never in action. 

The difference between the degree of dissociation 
which may be considered within normal limits and that 
which is rightly called abnormal appears to be about 
this: that the processes of the first kind are referred 
always to one and the same relatively unchanging 
physical and mental base, to the same self, and that they 
are free to establish cormections with any part of the 
individual's life-experience, whereas those of the second 
or abnormal type refer themselves to some new personal 
base or to various such bases, and, ftuther, cormection 
with many other parts of the mind has been completely 
inhibited. It is to dissociations of this second type 
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that the terms, split cx)nsciousness, double ego, twilight 
states, etc., are applied. 

The systems which are "split off " from the whole self 
form new aggregates, monopolize consciousness and, 
when well developed, may have the peculiar self- 
consciousness characteristic of the "ego"; meanwhile, 
the other components of the self, although not entirely 
inactive perhaps, remain concealed within the realm 
of the imconscious. Such splitting off of large sys- 
tems may occtu" in persons apparently quite healthy, 
as shown in some cases of automatic writing, although 
a "psychasthenic" state or insanity is the usual condi- 
tion for their spontaneous manifestation. 

As a rule, each of these personalities conserves a 
conscious memory of its own experiences, but appears 
to have no cognizance of what the individual has ex- 
perienced in other personal states. The normal self and 
the abnormal selves may alternate, and as many as 
fourteen alternating personalities have been observed 
in one individual. The phenomena of multiple per- 
sonality clearly establish that the self is really com- 
posite and seems a unit only through the coordination 
of its component parts, which latter are susceptible, 
in varjdng degree, of disaggregation and independent 
ftmction. 

A mild degree of dissociation is of frequent occur- 
rence in the normal mind, as in inattention and in- 
ability to concentrate; on the other hand, in states of 
concentration the mind seems to contract its capa- 
bilities, to mark off a few channels along which its 
energies may flow, and solidly to block all others, "at- 
tention" so controlling the mental processes that no 
thought is admitted into consciousness except as closely 
associated with the thought which immediately pre* 
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cedes it. At times, there may be an instability of atten- 
tion, the interest oscillating, so that now one line of 
thought, now another, is dominant. This alternation 
of attention may be so rapid that the two or more 
different lines of thought thereby determined appear to 
be simultaneous, and so may arise an apparent division 
of consciousness, through which it may seem that a part 
of the self works while another part reviews what is 
being done — the state of self -consciousness. 

The process of soliloquizing is a form of double con- 
sciousness. One will often say: *'I said to myself." 
Analogous phrases appear frequently in a curious old 
Syriac record,^ as: *'I said to my mind," and '*my 
mind said to me." The Talmud* says: *'God prays, 
and his prayer is this, — ' Be it my will that my mercy 
overpower my justice.'" That is, that my merciful 
Self prevail over my just Self. Homer says of Odysseus : 
" Then in heaviness he spoke to his own great-hearted 
spirit. ... * But wherefore doth my heart thus con- 
verse with herself?' "3 Whenever we deliberate within 
ourselves, there is a condition of mental dissociation. 
One complex of ideas combats another, each having 
with it a complex of feelings, which are really separate 
wills. The combat, so far as we are aware of it, is 
merely an alternating usurpation of the field of con- 
sciousness. 

Each struggling ideo -emotional complex appears, 
in turn, to link itself with the great ego -complex and, 
for the moment, to constitute the dominant element of 
the true self, imtil the decision has been made, tmtil 

' The Paradise of the Holy Fathers. Translated by E. A. Wallis Budge. 
Chatto & Windus, London, 1907. 

* Cited by John Morley, On Compromise. 
3 lUad, Andrew Lang's translation. 
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the conflict has ceased. On one side or the other, the 
feeling may be so strong and the dissociation so com- 
plete that the ideas may be imputed to an external 
soiirce, and even be heard as the voice of a god. Such, 
doubtless, was the case of Socrates's "demon," the 
coimsel of which he followed so devoutly, regarding 
it as divine. The ''voices'* of Jeanne d'Arc, which 
she thought to proceed from Saint Michael and other 
saints, were evidently of the same nature. So with 
every man's ''voice of conscience." Thus, wishes and 
fears may frame into an imconscious complex a series 
of ideas in harmony with them, which, then, may become 
so intense as to flash into consciousness as emitted 
from some person other than the self. 

The conversations which we seem to hold with other 
persons in our dreams we must interpret as dissocia- 
tions, as personifications of contrasting groups of our 
own opinions or instincts. The dream of Achilles 
after the death of Patroklos, so touchingly narrated 
in the Iliads is an excellent illustration. Here Patroklos 
implores Achilles to do that which was in his mind to do 
already: Achilles gives eager assent and extends his 
arms to embrace his friend, who immediately vanishes. 
On waking, Achilles exclaims, in lamentation: "All 
night long hath the spirit of hapless Patroklos stood 
over me, wailing and making moan, and charged me 
everything that I should do, and wondrous like his 
living self it seemed."^ 

Among the insane, conversation with themselves 
is very common ; and they often consult an imaginary 
adviser, to receive in reply precisely the counsel de- 
sired. Unfortimately, it is no rare thing that persons 
apparently normal, even in the waking state, remember 

' Iliad, Ernest Meyer's translation. 
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their own thoughts and wishes not as their own but 
as having been spoken by other persons, often to the 
great embarrassment or injury of the latter. The 
neurotic individual is often surprised by the strange- 
ness of his phantasies, which arise in consciousness 
without any apparent warrant and seem diflBcult to 
accept as the product of his own mind. 

William Blake, the artist, in the preface to his 
"Jerusalem," speaks of the composition as having 
been dictated to him, and says: **I may praise it, 
since I dare not pretend to be any other than the secre- 
tary — the authors are in eternity." At another time 
he said of it : "I have written this poem from immedi- 
ate dictation, twelve or sometimes twenty or thirty 
lines at a time, without premeditation, and even against 
my will."' Many such dissociations of personality 
in authors have been recorded. 

The king and high priest of the Matabeles, upon 
occasion of certain sacrifices and festivals, ** prays to 
the spirits of his forefathers and likewise to his own 
spirit."^ Evidently, it is the belief of his people and 
probably of himself that there is within him some- 
thing divine which is not entirely amalgamated with 
himself, and this he invokes. 

The recognition of the self may so diminish in in- 
tensity that, during the waking state, dreamlike or 
''twilight" conditions arise. There are times when, 
through intense absorption in thought, the sensations 
streaming in from the environment are so ignored that 
the external world becomes indistinct and seems unreal. 
There may be some disturbance of perception whereby, 

^Poetical Works of William Blake, edited by William M. Rossetti, 
p. xli. London, 1893. 

» J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, The Magic Art, i., 48, 3d edit., 191 1. 
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our memories of things being incomplete or otherwise 
abnormal, familiar objects seem altered and strange. 
Prom affecting the environment alone, the sense of 
strangeness may spread and involve the recognition 
of the self, causing there too a sense of unf amiliarity or 
unreality. The somatic insensibility may become so 
extreme that the individual feels himself to be living 
in a dream, seems to himself an automaton, and may 
doubt or altogether deny his own existence. Such 
phases of altered personality present all degrees of 
intensity, from a mild and occasional appearance in the 
normal to the severe and persisting forms so common 
among the psychoneurotic and the insane. 

When we reflect upon the variations which may 
occur in the human personality, upon the abrupt 
changes in attitude of the self toward all things, we 
must recognize the uncertainty and instability of all 
htunan opinion, belief, and knowledge. We can count 
with absolute assurance upon no man ; and surely not 
upon ourselves. In which mood or personality are we 
nearest the truth? 

The late Professor William James inclined to believe 
that the consciousness induced by intoxicants and 
anaesthetics is a closer approach to truth ; that alcohol 
"brings its votary from the chill periphery of things 
to the radiant core. It makes him for the moment 
one with truth." 

Our normal waking consciousness, rational consciotis- 
ness as we call it, is but one special type of consciousness, 
whilst all about it, parted from it by the filmiest of screens, 
there lie potential forms of consciousness entirely different. 
We may go through life without suspecting their existence; 
but apply the requisite stimulus, and at a touch they are 
there in all their completeness, definite types of mentality 
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which probably somewhere have their field of application 
and adaptation. No account of the universe in its totality 
can be final which leaves these other forms of consciousness 
quite disregarded. How to regard them is the question — 
for they are so discontinuous with ordinary consciousness. ' 

In the opinion of the present writer, and of other 
persons generally perhaps, this seeming oneness with 
truth arrived at through intoxication is pure phantasy 
— a product of the mind's elaboration of past experi- 
ences while emancipated from the wholesome inhibi- 
tion of the reality -sense, and of no more worth than 
the wild whirr of the clock from which the escapement- 
wheel has been removed. The view of Professor James, 
however, has supporters, and the divergence here is 
only another illustration of the uncertainty of all 
human opinion. 

The psychic nucleus or essential bias of our person- 
ality is feeling, which determines thought and action far 
more than logical considerations; and the "will" may 
be regarded as merely an aspect of feeling — ^feeling in- 
tense enough to induce determination and action. 
Feeling, as interest, as "attention," constitutes the 
censor which by selecting and inhibiting, with excep- 
tion of certain strong impressions of external origin, 
determines what shall appear in consciousness. Around 
this nucleus of feeling is grouped a mass of other mental 
states which are consonant with it, dissonant elements 
being usually excluded from consciousness, and the 
whole aggregate constitutes the personality of the 
moment. 

The personality of a man who is merry is not his 

' The Varieties of Religious Experience, pp. 387, 388, William James. 
New York, 1902. 
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personality when sad: in the passage from one to the 
other mood, the physical basis of the self may remain in 
large part unchanged, but the psychic elements undergo 
great transformation. While the new mood lasts, the 
memories of a vanished mood have become almost ir- 
recoverable or only with difficulty recoverable and, if 
they be revived, they bring with them usually nothing 
of the original "feeling -tone," but tend rather to in- 
tensify that of their new setting. As Dante has said, 
there is no greater grief than the recollection in misery 
of past happiness. 

nnconscious Mind. — Let us now review some of the 
abundant evidence for the existence of an tmconscious 
realm of mind and look more closely into its nature, 
for in this realm lies the key which, as we may believe, 
will imlock innumerable problems which have long 
harassed the thoughtful. We can no longer believe 
that consciousness is an essential of mind, that **mind 
always acts in its own light"; and the conviction is 
strengthening that by far the greater part of mental 
activity is below the threshold of consciousness. Va- 
rious views are held as to the relation between con- 
conscious and tmconscious mind, and as yet there is no 
tmanimity among writers as to the use of terms repre- 
sentative of the unconscious ; but it will suffice for the 
purposes of this book to recognize that mind presents 
itself imder two phases, the conscious and the uncon- 
scious which, having no sharp line of demarcation, 
pass insensibly one into the other. ^ 

* The term "subconscious," now in such common use, seems to imply 
for many persons an element of at least slight consciousness and so is 
not properly applicable to that great mass of activity which is absolutely 
unconscious. The "subconscious" represents rather a transitional or 
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If we look attentively into our minds, we find that 
in every state of consciousness there is a focus of special 
distinctness and that, as we recede from this focus, the 
elements of the area about it become less and less clear 
until we reach the imperceptible. This focus of dis- 
tinct consciousness is the center of attention, while the 
rest of the field is an area of indistinct consciousness 
or of diminished attention. These varying intensities 
of the conscious field, from a maximum down to a 
barely appreciable minimum, strongly suggest that 
just beyond the latter there is an outlying region which 
is truly mind, but in a state not quite conscious. 

This suggestion seems to become a certainty when 
we realize that approximately the same objects often 
oscillate to and fro, in and out, across the margin of 
the field of consciousness. We are often aware of 
thoughts, feelings, and volitions, which seem to have 
no connection with what is, or has just been, in con- 
sciousness and to imply therefore an antecedent in 
some process of mind not conscious. In a very large 
part of otu* deductive reasoning, whether in speech, in 
writing, or in silent thought, one of the two essential 
premises remains tmexpressed: it must be operative 
for we cannot conceive of the conclusion being drawn 
without it, yet we are entirely unaware of its presence. 
It must be some process of unconscious mind. Our 
words in speech are selected to express ideas which are 
not entirely clear to ourselves until we have spoken: 
these ideas must exist in unconscious form, emerging 
in clear consciousness only through the words in which 
they invest themselves. So from the first, no doubt, 

momentary phase between the two great reahns of mind and, for the 
sake of clearness in otir description, it seems better that the use of the 
word should here be entirely omitted. 
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the plan of an author's book is often more definite than 
he consciously conceives it; it is revealed to him only 
as the book is written. 

Words are symbols, simpler states representing more 
complex states of mind ; they are a kind of shorthand 
for the expression of thought, without which our 
thinking would be indefinite and overburdened by its 
complexity. They stand in consciousness for a con- 
densation of thought -processes which have had their 
full expansion within the domain of the unconscious. 
When we use words, especially abstract words, we are 
definitely conscious usually of their sound and of their 
appearance as written or printed, but far from a full 
consciousness of their meaning, of the wealth of the 
processes which they imply. 

What an array of perceptions, memories, judgments, 
all tmconscious, must combine to elaborate the diagno- 
sis, prognosis, and plan of treatment, which often flash 
into the consciousness of the experienced physician, in 
his first few moments at the patient's bedside! So it 
is with all the knowledge and inference which we call 
intuitive or the product of instinct : we can tmderstand 
them only as the outcome of complicated processes 
hidden in the tmconscious mind. If we consider what 
happens, when we carry out simultaneously two com- 
plicated actions, as when we conduct an argtunent 
while playing the piano or thread our way through a 
crowded street while thinking out some harassing 
question, we recognize that the mental processes of 
the two courses of thought are passing through all de- 
grees of consciousness down to unconsciousness, now 
conscious, now tmconscious, maintaining at all times 
the already determined direction of thought for the 
accomplishment of our double purpose. 
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There being no dividing line between conscious and 
unconscious mind, the separation of the phenomena 
of the two domains is artificial. In effect, and in every 
other respect, excepting only in the point of having 
or not having consciousness, these processes are alike; 
and to hold that mind is present in some and not in 
others is, as has been well said, like saying of the am- 
phibia that they are alive while on land, but not alive 
while in the water. The mental processes are like a 
ballet danced now in the darkness, now in the chang- 
ing lights projected upon the stage — the simile being 
better if we suppose the individual dancers themselves 
to emit the varying degrees and tints of light. 

In the case of our simple feelings, we are often happy 
or unhappy and do not know why: the cause must be 
unconscious. A few disturbing words heard in the 
morning and quickly passing from consciousness, or a 
forgotten dream, may spoil the pleasure of a day. The 
complex feelings seem always to imply unconscious 
processes as their root. When a danger threatens and 
we are at once aware of a sense of security, how else 
stiaXL we accotmt for this sense than by an imconscious 
weighing of the possible risks and of the means at our 
disposal for forestalling or combating them with the 
balance well on the side of our safety? The cognitive 
part of the process remains below, but the feeling which 
accompanies it — the sense of increasing satisfaction 
as the reasoning works out to our liking — comes to the 
surface and appears in consciousness. 

The feeling of antipathy upon meeting a stranger of 
whom nothing is known implies some unconscious 
process, such as the. recalling, through resemblance of 
features, of other persons, who have been characterized 
by traits and deeds abhorrent to us. There is often a 
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striking incongniity between our feelings and the ideas 
which seem to awaken them. One child upsets a 
bottle of ink and we take it good-naturedly; again, 
our mood being similar, another spills a drop of ink 
and we are very angry, the presence of the second child 
always meaning annoyance or destruction. The same 
words spoken to us with intent to please may be re- 
ceived with aversion or with deUght, in accordance 
with our attitude toward the speaker. Again, we may 
often perceive that the orderly progress of our mental 
operations in definite directions is under the control of 
tendencies or guiding influences yet find these latter 
but dimly recognizable. 

The influence of "suggestion," which sways us all 
continually, implies elaborate unconscious processes. 
Like feeling, of which it may be only an aspect, sug- 
gestion may generate marked physiological changes 
in the circulatory, respiratory, glandular, and other 
functions, open up one set of channels for thought and 
close or inhibit others, induce illusions and hallucina- 
tions, and paralyze the power of judgment; but for 
these observable phenomena there must always be an 
inferable basis in the realm of the unconscious. When 
we are alarmed by the violence of a storm at sea and 
are soothed by the captain's few words of assurance, 
what is it that abruptly dispels the array of good reasons 
which occasion our anxiety? Not the mere, palpable 
meaning of the words surely, for from the mouth of a 
landsman they would have little or no effect. There 
must be some unconscious series of considerations which 
estabUshes the trustworthiness of the captain's judg- 
ment. So with the influence of symbols, charms, and 
amulets. 

The phenomena of post-hypnotic suggestion give 
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very striking illustration of the existence and influence 
of unconscious thought. The hypnotized subject may 
be directed to ring a bell or to make some definite 
remark at a certain hour after his awaking. At the 
appointed time — ^the subject not knowing why — the 
order is carried out with precision. Here, evidently, 
the order is receiving continual consideration in the 
unconscious mind, is being compared in some way 
with such events as mark the passage of time, tmtil 
the proper moment arrives for its expression in 
action; and even, although the accomplishment of the 
order is consciously performed, the true motive, 
the hypnotizer's command, remains hidden in the 
unconscious. 

"Automatic writing," of which we have heard so 
much during the past few years, is a striking revelation 
of unconscious processes. In this manifestation there 
is often given out not only such thought as might be 
the product of mere memory but also original com- 
position, perhaps in a foreign tongue, as Greek or 
Latin; and the unconscious thought may be accom- 
paiiied by much unconscious emotion. "Thus once," 
says an automatic writer, "I found the tears running 
down my face when the writing was over ; the contents 
apparently alluded to two friends of mine who had died 
under tragic circtimstances." In the case of H61^ne 
Smith, ' there was ingeniously constructed, by means of 
automatic writing, a new language, which, for a time, 
was very puzzling to the savants who investigated the 
phenomenon. The intelligence of the unconscious proc- 
esses revealed through automatic writing has often 
appeared so remarkable that many persons have been 

'Th. Ploumoy, Des Indes d la planHe Mars, 4me ^t., Paris. 
Lib. Fischbacher. 

10 
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led to regard it as "supernormal," and as the revela- 
tion of "discamate" spirits. 

According to the views of Freud, in the dream, as in 
the waking Ufe, the conscious thought -processes are 
underlain and conditioned by thought-processes which 
are unconscious. The dream is not senseless but full 
of meaning, a fulfillment of the dreamer's wish, an un- 
conscious attempt to supply an equivalent or compensa- 
tion for something that the individual desires but must 
do without. When the dream is remembered, there 
appears only its superficial or manifest layer, which the 
individual can seldom interpret, but there is a deeper 
and latent strattun, within the tmconscious, which is the 
true significance of the dream, and this may be brought 
to Ught by the indirect method of psychoanalysis. It 
now seems established that the mind of the hysterical 
patient is filled with eflBcient but tmconscious thoughts, 
through which arise all the symptoms; and that such 
is the case with all the psycho-netu-oses. 

The tmconscious processes of mind follow their way 
with Uttle regard for the conscious, transmitting to the 
realm of the latter only a minimtun of their content, 
directing and controlling the whole man, as it seems, 
without his own knowledge; and experience indicates 
that this domination by the tmconscious is for otir good. 
How often have we fotmd, when consciotis judgment 
has been diflBctilt, that it was our safest cotirse to base 
our decision upon what we call "feeling" or "instinct'* 
—which is only tmconscious judgment; and that if an 
explanation of our cotirse had been required of us we 
shotild have had to admit, perhaps, that it was appar- 
ently tmreasonable. Lord Mansfield advised a yotmg 
judge: "Never give the grotmds for your decisions, 
for while the latter will usually be correct, the former 
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will usually be wrong. ' ' The conscious has at command 
only such evidence as it can gather at the moment ; the 
evidence of the unconscious is derived from the whole 
range of our past experience. 

The Under-currents of Mind. — ^The revelation of 
the under-currents of mind is, perhaps, the most strik- 
ing featiure of the new psychology. That mental states 
should disappear for a period and then reappear as 
memories with no bond between the two manifesta- 
tions would seem impossible. Some mode of continuity 
there must be, some latent phase of mind which binds 
the conscious phases together. If all mind be con- 
scious, how should thought be possible as a continuous 
chain, when consciousness leaves out so many seemingly 
essential links? How, in thought, can we leap from 
A to P, and why should we leap to P rather than to E 
or G, if there are no intermediates — B, C, and D? This 
difficulty has made it impossible to construct a science 
of mind analogous to the other sciences, where effect 
follows cause, or antecedent precedes consequent, in 
uniform sequence. 

In the case of conscious mental operations, we may 
asstune with confidence that the process proceeds, as it 
were, in waves, of which the crests come into full con- 
sciousness, the elements adjacent to the crests into 
only faint consciousness, while the elements at a lower 
level, remaining completely imconscious, form the es- 
sential links of connection which establish an tmbroken 
continuity of the waves. We may represent the wave 
of thought, then, by A, B, C, D, E, P, and suppose that 
consciousness is vivid at A, less so at B, extinguished 
at C and D, faint at E, and vivid again at F, — con- 
sciousness, like an arrow shot horizontally, touching 
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only the crests of the tindulatory surface of mind. The 
rise of the wave into its conscious crests at A and F, 
rather than at other points, we may attribute to special 
intensification of the concomitant feeling, as interest 
or attention. 

It appears probable that there is usually a multi- 
plicity of simultaneous currents constituting the mind. 
To make for ourselves a clearer picture, we may crudely 
conceive of the mind as a troubled sea, the waves of 
which clash not only at the surface but also, as other 
and independent wave-forms, at various lower levels. 
If we suppose an elevation just above the general sur- 
face of this sea to represent consciousness and the 
several wave-strata to be of different colors, then we 
may imagine that, as the upper or blue stream tmdu- 
lates along its course, there is a sudden irruption into 
its midst, from far beneath, of a red wave, which 
speedily develops into a crest, transforming the con- 
sciousness into that of the red variety, and a moment 
later, from some intermediate level, an uprush of a 
green wave, which develops several consecutive crests 
perhaps — a consciousness now of the green variety, 
the blue water which has been displaced by the red 
and green sinking meanwhile to lower levels, in the 
tmdulations of which it takes its part, perhaps as crests, 
perhaps as depressions. The water of these red and 
green crests also may sink to other strata, their place 
being taken by crests of blue or yellow water. 

The fact seems to be that the elements of the various 
thought-currents constantly intermingle and so gradu- 
ally modify or abruptly transform the content and 
direction of the conscious stream. This constant in- 
termingling, which we have pictured as a shifting of 
the currents of different levels, adds immensely to the 
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complexity of the mental processes. Any element in 
any of the currents may suddenly appear in conscious- 
ness or, probably, acquire a dominant influence in the 
unconscious, and bring with it adjacent elements of its 
own special wave; and it may be supplanted as sud- 
denly by an element from any other level. So the 
conscious stream flows on, deriving its elements now 
from one, now from another, of the tributary imcon- 
scious streams below. The thought elements seem to 
rise into consciousness much as the bubbles of steam 
rise in boiling water: wherever the heat or activity of 
the process is sufficiently intense, there they are dis- 
engaged. 

The cognitive elements within the various strata of 
this seething mass seem all to be of the same general 
nature, as being derived through the senses, by present 
or past impression, and modified by subsequent mental 
processes of a higher order — an incessant commingling 
of present and past, from which arise combinations 
ever new and strange, but of elements never tran- 
scending the experience of the individual. 

That the tmconscious or ''subliminal" currents of 
mind are part of a great sea of intelligence which spreads 
beyond the limits of the individual, including the tm- 
conscious level of all htmian minds and forming, per- 
haps, a continuum uniting all the intelligences of the 
tmiverse, with inclusion of the fundamental and su- 
preme Reality, is a mystic theory which has fascinated 
many persons but seems without warrant. 

Knowing and Feeling. — ^As already stated, the phe- 
nomena of consciousness may be distinguished into 
two types, — ^the physical and the psychic: if we ex- 
amine the conscious stream from another standpoint 
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we shall find that it presents two other distinctive 
qualities, — ^knowing and feeling. To these, from of 
old, a third quality has been added, that of volition or 
will; but this quality appears to be, in reality, 
feeling — ^feeling as tending toward or, if sufficiently 
intense, inducing action. The two qualities coexist 
in every conscious state and also, no doubt, under 
equivalent forms, in all unconscious states of mind; 
but, although both qualities are always present, one 
or the other predominates, and in accordance with 
such domination we term the state a cognition or a 
feeling or, at times if we so prefer, a volition. 

The feeling fimction appears to constitute the core 
or very heart of the individual, the prime mover of the 
self ; the knowing fimction seems to serve as an instru- 
ment for the accomplishment of the other's needs and 
desires. It is through the fimction of intellect, acting 
always imder the bias of feeling, that arises all our 
knowledge and error. 



CHAPTER III 



THE KNOWING FUNCTION 



Let us now consider intellect, in its phases of per- 
ception, reasoning, and memory, from the standpoint 
of proneness to error. 

Through our organs of sense we are given knowledge 
of the so-called external world and of our own bodies. 
It has long been truly held that our senses cannot de- 
ceive us. They simply transmit to the mind, each 
after its kind, a true report of the impression which 
they have received, and by the mind this report is truly 
or falsely interpreted. 

Sensation. — Our sensations are of many classes — 
such as the visual, auditory, gustatory, olfactory, and 
tactile sensations, those derived through the muscles, 
tendons, joint-surfaces, viscera, etc. Thus we have 
sensory impressions of color and brightness, tone and 
pitch, effort or strain, and resistance, himger, thirst, 
nausea, and many others. Pure or elementary sensa- 
tions may be described but have no existence as such 
in our actual experience, for we know them only as 
complex combinations. Of the ultimate cause and 
nature of our sensations we are utteriy ignorant. It 
is doubtful whether we are ever conscious of sensations 
alone: it is probable that they fuse so rapidly with 
memories of previous sensations of a similar kind, and 
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with various more complex processes of the past linked 
or associated with these, as to present themselves 
consciously only under the very composite forms known 
as ''percepts." 

It is through comparison with previous experience 
that the mind classifies the data of sensation, and it is 
in this way that the percept develops. This elabo- 
ration into percepts is often a faulty process, and then 
there arises the ''illusion" — an incorrect interpreta- 
tion of stimuli received through the sense organs. The 
tendency to illusion is so great that, in point of fact, we 
need constantly to control the data of one sense by 
those of another, or by reasoning, to escape this source 
of error. It happens often that an apparent sensation 
arises without demonstrable stimulation of any sense 
organ: this phenomenon we term an hallucination. 
It may be that in every such case there is really some 
stimulation of a sense organ and, accordingly, a dis- 
tinction between these two forms of false sense-percep- 
tion should not be very finely drawn. 

We are so habituated to ourselves and to our en- 
vironment that we are little aware of the vast amoimt 
of illusion amid which we live. Let us recall a few ex- 
amples from the myriads which are known. The sim 
appears to move while the earth seems at rest. We 
sit in a moving train and the trees appear to fly by. 
The moon seems larger at the horizon than at the 
zenith. A musical tone is a succession of interrupted 
soimds but seems a continuous one. The burning 
point of a stick, rapidly revolved, seems a ring of fire. 
Jupiter and his six moons to the imaided eye are a single 
point of light. Let a man be given moderate doses of 
santonin, and everything that he sees will appear 
yellow. Such illusions are common to all men. There 
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are others which are peculiar to individuals. The 
nearsighted man, as he walks over the grass, sees not 
the separate blades but merely a diffused green. After 
amputation of a limb, sensations of numbness, cramp, 
etc., are felt for a long time as if in the member which 
has been lost. 

The hallucination may involve any one sense, or 
two or more senses. Thus, we may hear a bell when 
none has sounded or see the form of a man, hear his 
voice, and feel his touch, when nothing has really im- 
pressed our senses. Many persons in apparent health, 
especially during fatigue, are subject in greater or less 
degree to hallucinations. Numerous individuals, re- 
regarded as sane, live in an atmosphere of hallucina- 
tions and are frequently in doubt as to whether their 
sensations are derived from the external world or 
from within their own minds. Very often, illusions 
and hallucinations may be recognized as such; but, 
even by the sane, illusions very often and hallucina- 
tions occasionally are accepted as impressions accu- 
rately representing reality. 

Of the infinite variety of forms which, as we must 
suppose, the energy of the imiverse may asstmie, but 
an infinitesimal portion comes within the ken of man, 
through lack of appropriate receptive organs. It has 
been estimated that the whole number of different 
sensations possible for us does not exceed forty thou- 
sand. The imdulations which produce soimd become 
audible only when they have attained a certain fre- 
quency per second, and they cease to be audible when 
a certain rate is exceeded. Similarly with the waves 
of light. Amid the coimtless conditions open to our 
senses at any moment, we take cognizance of but very 
few and these, even when interpreted with our best 
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accuracy, are very inadequate to a true conception of 
our environment. 

It happens often that the normal operation of our 
senses is disturbed by some imusual state of body: 
as when we are fatigued, or under the influence of 
poisonous substances — ingested as drugs or generated 
through the processes of auto-intoxication. What 
shall be observed at any time is very largely de- 
termined by our interests, through the bias of which 
we are prone to misinterpret our sensations. Through 
these and similar physical and psychical reasons, our 
observation must always contain some element of 
illusion. 

The information which we gather through the senses 
carries with it, as a rule, instantaneous conviction, an 
impression of 'certainty such as is given by no other 
operation of mind. It may appear that our assurance 
as to the integrity and loyalty of a friend or 'as to the 
existence of a God is yet stronger; but if so, it is, doubt- 
less, because these beliefs have an intense emotional 
value, while our sense-impressions often have none. 
The knowledge directly derived through sensation, how- 
ever misinterpreted, is usually received without shadow 
of doubt for what it seems ; these beliefs, on the other 
hand, have emerged from a dimly-conscious struggle 
between the evidence for and that against their validity, 
and their strength is the assurance which comes through 
victory and not through intuition. The immediate 
evidence of the senses, as interpreted in perception, is 
almost invariably final; and, likewise, when it can be 
definitely recalled as memory, it is usually at once de- 
cisive. The evidence derived through other mental 
processes needs constant reviewal for maintenance of 
its integrity. 
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Perception. — Perception is a highly intricate proc- 
ess. The elements of sensation, as they appear in the 
mind, are joined at once by a series of memories or 
images which they awaken by association, and with 
these they speedily coalesce into the complex aggregate 
which we term a percept. Immediate impressions from 
the outside worid (sensations) are quickly compared 
with past impressions and are classified, and clothed 
with a significance dependent upon such part of earlier 
experience as may be operative at any moment, and are 
so invested with a meaning altogether peculiar to the 
individual by whom the impressions have been received. 

By far the greater part of every act of perception is 
subjective. An objective thing or situation present- 
ing itself, a few sense-impressions enter the mind, but 
the number of memories and inferential processes 
which then combine with these sense-impressions is 
incalculable. The external source of a sense-stimulus 
being the same for a number of persons, the resulting 
qualitative interpretation will vary for each, accord- 
ing to his mental state at the time. 

Thus, three men sitting together in a house at night 
may hear the same peculiar noise ; but to each it may 
present a distinctly different quality. To one, it is 
the gnawing of a mouse: he knows, as an actual fact, 
that mice overrun the house. To another, it is the 
rubbing of a branch of a tree against the eaves: he 
knows that a tree stands in contact with the house. To 
the third, it is the physical manifestation of a ghostly 
presence : he is a spiritist, and the house has the name 
of being haimted. We may suppose that, in point of 
fact, the noise proceeds from a loose shingle, rattling 
in the breeze. The objective part of the percept, the 
given imdulations of the sound, is the same for these 
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three individuals; but the subjective part, the mental 
interpretation, has made a different percept for each 
of the three. It is of vital importance for the discern- 
ment of error that we should distinguish between the 
subjective and the objective elements of all observa- 
tion ; and this very palpable truth has of late awakened 
much careful inquiry. 

It is evident that no two individuals can have the 
same percept and, likewise, that no one can have quite 
the same percept twice. Every instance of sense- 
perception is imique, as being mainly composed of what 
is already within the mind at the moment; and what 
shall be perceived is largely determined by habit, ex- 
pectation, and interest. Herein we see a partial ex- 
planation of the marvelous diversity of opinion among 
men, and of its fluctuation in any given individual. 
"Seeing is believing," but such believing is always in 
some measure illusion, and the belief that it is not is 
delusion. The percept has been well called a ''con- 
struct," for with a very little material given through 
the senses we build up an elaborate structure which 
may have little or no correspondence with external fact. 

Even the simplest percept is an aggregate of very 
many elements, which change continually as the object 
of perception is kept imder observation, the percept 
consisting, as we may say, of a relatively stable nucleus 
and a peripheral portion which is highly labile. As I 
walk in the street, I see a friend: what is this percept 
which I term a "friend"? It is a complex and chang- 
ing state of my consciousness made up of such elements 
as the following. There are all the visual elements of 
form and color derived from the physical person and 
clothing of the individual in question and from the 
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changing relations which constitute his motions; there 
are also the auditory impressions from the footfall and 
from the voice, perhaps, as through conversation with 
a companion. These many impressions arise almost 
simultaneously, and revive a series of past impressions 
of a closely similar kind with which these are linked and, 
further, innumerable memories of events, and inferences 
drawn from them. This state of consciousness which 
I term a friend is thus a complex aggregate of a few 
sensations and a very large number of ideas. To an- 
other person, who chances to see this ''friend" at the 
same moment with myself, the percept is a very differ- 
ent aggregate; for its greater part, again, is not objec- 
tive but subjective,— the memories revived by my friend 
in this other person. 

How small may be the influence of the sensory ele- 
ment in human perception is strikingly illustrated 
through a practice of the Anmtas of Australia. These 
savages make a drawing upon a sacred object of wood 
or stone — a "churinga" — to represent a gtmi-acacia 
tree and, upon another churinga, make a precisely 
similar drawing to represent a frog.' Just how the 
savage mind works here is, of course, impossible to 
determine. It may be that, by a process of inhibition, 
the lines representative of a tree are not seen — are in 
effect erased — while others, representative of the frog, 
by a process of hallucination, are in effect drawn in ; or 
it may be that the mere consciousness of a drawing of 
some kind being present suffices to awaken the mental 
image desired, the mystical meaning of the "churinga," 
and not the objective appearance of the drawing, de- 

' L. L^vy-Bruhl, Les fonciions tneniales dans Us socUUs infSrieureSf 
p. 129. Paris, 1910. 
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termining the latter's significance. As L6vy-Brulil 
has said, the "churinga" is like the signature in music 
which, the notes remaining the same, determines how 
a score shall be read. 

An illustration of the extreme lengths to which a man 
may go habitually, and even wilfully, in the distortion of 
what is learned through the senses is given in the case 
of the famous painter and poet, William Blake, who says 
of himself : *' I assert for myself that I do not behold the 
outward creation, and that to me it is hindrance and not 
action. 'What!' it will be questioned, 'when the sun 
rises do you not see a disk of fire, somewhat like a guinea?' 
Oh no, no ! I see an inntmierable company of the heav- 
enly host, crying * Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord God Al- 
mighty!' I question not my corporeal eye, any more 
than I would question a window, concerning a sight."' 
Some have called Blake a madman, but others have 
maintained that he was quite sane, affirming that, 
however peculiar his writings or designs may have 
been, his behavior in the affairs of practical life were 
entirely rational. It seems probable that his percep- 
tions were fairly normal except when it was his emo- 
tional purpose to distort them. 

First essentials for trustworthiness of observation 
are acuteness of the senses and the habit of attention 
to that which they immediately present. The various 
defects in our organs of sense, congenital or acquired, 
give rise to much inequality in observational power. 
Some of these defects, as nearsightedness, farsighted- 
ness, and varying degrees of blindness and deafness, 
may be compensated for by suitable apparatus ; others, 

' William M. Rossetti, Poetical Works of William Blake, Prefatory 
Memoir, p. cvi. London, 1893. 
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as color-blindness and want of musical "ear," are in- 
susceptible of relief. The sense-organs or their corre- 
sponding areas in the brain-cortex may be functionally 
deranged, as through fatigue, auto-intoxication, or 
the influence of alcohol. The environment may be 
unfavorable for sense-reception, as through excess or 
deficiency of light, through noise, or other physical 
condition. 

There may be adverse internal conditions, * which 
occasion an inhibition of the sensory image, its sup- 
pression in consciousness, through the activity of other 
mental ftmctions, as in worry, anger, joy, or other 
states in which the mind may be intensely occupied 
with its own mood. Suggestion, especially through 
questioning, has an immense influence toward distort- 
ing observation, particularly in children and ignorant 
adults. To what is, auto-suggestion constantly gives 
the semblance of what is expected. Things of which 
no preconceived ideas are present are often, perhaps 
usually, more accurately observed and remembered 
than those which have been thought about. 

Age, sex, education, as diminishing suggestibility, 
are very important elements in the matter of observa- 
tion. Children, through lack of training, unrestrained 
imagination, and absence of sense of responsibility, 
are particularly tmtrustworthy observers. Paradox- 
ical though it seem, a special knowledge may make one 
a very bad observer, where an element of special in- 
terest occurs in conjtmction with others, for this one 
element tends to absorb the whole attention and, fur- 
ther, through indifference to the others, there is likely 
to be accorded to this one element an exaggerated 
importance. 
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The attention which we give to our sensory impres- 
sions is usually determined by innate or by acquired 
interests. One man is very observant of dogs and 
horses, another of men, another again of musical 
sounds, while another, absorbed in his own thought, 
seems almost dead to the world of sense. There is a 
type of mind whose conscious activity is almost exclu- 
sively observation; another, in which the conscious 
activity is as much restricted to reflection. In the one 
type the mental operations are mainly perceptions, 
evoking only superficial inferences; in the other, they 
are elaborate processes of reasoning, developed upon 
a basis of scanty perceptions. 

Persons of the second type are the special victims 
of non-observation and mal-observation and, in an 
extreme form, they may seem hardly to live in the real 
world at all. Of the Jacobins of the French Revo- 
lution, dogmatic and logical, intent upon vague gener- 
alities, with little concern for actual events, it was 
said, that they went through the Revolution without 
witnessing it. Men perceive so few of the sensible 
elements of their environment, and these few so inac- 
curately, that they are in continual dispute with one 
another as to what has been actually observed. 

Experiments upon the Observational Powers. — 

Within the past few years, many experiments have 
been made to test the observational powers of men; 
and the results have been very disparaging to the 
worth of human testimony. In a criminological 
"seminar" of the University of Berlin, there was a 
sudden quarrel between two of the students. They 
clinched, and then one of them discharged a revolver. 
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The combatants were separated, order was restored, 
and a certain number of the students present were 
requested to write at once an exact accoimt of the oc- 
currence as they had observed it. Next day, others 
were asked for their written evidence; and a week 
later, still others. The whole affair was a comedy, 
which had been planned and carefully rehearsed by the 
actors, as a study of himian testimony. 

A careful examination was made of the reports of 
those who had witnessed the performance. As mistakes, 
there were coimted the omissions, the wrong additions, 
and the alterations. The least inaccurate of the re- 
ports gave twenty-six per cent, of erroneous statements : 
the most inaccurate, eighty per cent. The reports of 
the second half of the performance, which was more 
strongly emotional, had an average of fifteen per cent, 
more mistakes than those of the first half. Words 
were attributed to men who had been silent spectators 
during the whole episode; actions were attributed to 
the chief participants of which not the slightest trace 
existed; and essential parts of the performance had 
been completely forgotten by a ntmiber of the wit- 
nesses.' This display of inaccurate observation and 
imtrustworthy evidence was made by law-students — 
of whom something better would naturally have been 
expected. 

Later, in Gottingen, during the meeting of a scien- 
tific association, made up of jurists, physicians, and 
psychologists, men supposedly well-trained in careful 
observation, the door of the hall was violently thrown 

' Cj, L. W. Stem, BeUrage z, Psychol, d, Aussage, i Heft, S. 79 seq, 
Leipzig, 1903. Also, Hugo MOnsterberg, On the Witness Stand, p. 
49. New York, 1908. 
II 
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open and a clown rushed in, pursued by a negro with a 
revolver, both from a carnival crowd in the street. 
Fierce words were exchanged, one of the men fell to the 
floor, the other jimiped upon him, and the revolver was 
discharged. This, too, was a test comedy, carefully 
planned and rehearsed with photographs to ensure 
greater accuracy. The president of the association 
alone had been let into the secret. 

The members were asked to write out reports of the 
affair, as it would come before the courts. Forty re- 
ports were handed in, and of these there was only one 
whose omissions amounted to less than twenty per 
cent, of the characteristic acts ; fourteen omitted twenty 
to forty per cent, of the facts; twelve omitted forty 
to fifty per cent., and thirteen more than fifty per cent. 
Further, there were only six among the forty which, 
besides the omissions, did not contain positively wrong 
statements ; in twenty-four of the reports up to ten per 
cent, of the statements were pure inventions, and in 
ten, that is in one quarter of the reports, more than 
ten per cent, of the statements were absolutely false; 
and this extraordinary testimony came from scienti- 
fically trained observers. The scientific commission 
which reported the details of the inquiry came to the 
general statement that the majority of the observers 
omitted or falsified about one half of the events which 
had been enacted within their field of vision.' 

Special experiment and common experience agree in 
showing that the accuracy of general observation is 
entirely a matter of innate capacity. Special train- 
ing improves observational power along certain lines 

' C/. L. W. Stem, /. c. iv Heft, S. 46 seq. Also H. Munsterberg, 
/. c, p. 51. 
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but, through narrowing of interests, rather lessens 
it in other directions. The most common cause of 
non-observation and mal-observation appears to be pre- 
conceived opinion. A few elements more or less accu- 
rately observed are pieced together with an abimdant 
cement of incorrectly revived impressions, fanciful 
abstractions, and invalid inferences, and the intricate 
mosaic which results is taken to be trustworthy per- 
ception. The part of the product which is accurate 
perception constitutes our most reliable material for 
subsequent mental elaboration: the difficulty lies in 
discriminating between the primary impression and 
that which the mind has unwarrantably added thereto 
of its own. Our sense-perception being saturated with 
illusion and our thinking with fallacy, our mental opera- 
tions, as they proceed, add error to error. 

Reasoning. — It is commonly supposed that only the 
very intellectual man does much thinking or reason- 
ing but, in fact, that is the constant occupation of every 
mind. The principle of the process is very simple but 
the operation, intricate. Reasoning is the ftmction 
through which knowledge is mediately or indirectly 
acquired — all our knowledge except such as is immedi- 
ately or intuitively perceived; it is the generator of 
continual error, and as such we should here give its 
mechanism considerable attention. 

Reasoning is a process of comparison. It is simply 
a bringing together of two mental states, conscious or 
imconscious, from which, through a sense of likeness or 
tmlikeness, there arises a third. A seems like B; B 
seems like C ; whereupon the idea arises that A is like 
C. It is a fundamental axiom of all our thinking that 
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if two things are equal to the same third thing they are 
eqtial to each other. Reasoning rests upon the great 
principle of similarity, which is the basis, indeed, of all 
intellectual operations. We know nothing except as 
like or imlike something else. 

The physical correlative of similarity between two 
objects we must conceive as the excitation of some at 
least of the same cells of the brain cortex by each of 
these objects ; and the larger the proportion of the cells 
thus stimulated, the greater the similarity. To generate 
absolute identity, it would be necessary that every cell 
taking part, directly or indirectly, in the vast aggre- 
gate representing an object should be thrown into ac- 
tivity, and to precisely the same degree, by some other 
object. That this should ever occur except in seeming 
is imbelievable ; for while, through inattention, it often 
happens that the full or proper impression from an 
object is not received and another object may so give 
the same impression, this is only a false appearance, and 
an absolute identity between objects must be regarded 
as impossible. 

The mental interpretation of similarity is the appear- 
ance of some at least of the same psychic elements in 
each of the two cases, the degree of similarity, up to 
conceivable identity, depending upon such considera- 
tions as hold for the physical correlates. We perceive 
an object which, in the mind, is an aggregate of a vast 
ntmiber of elements — ^let us suppose of A, B, C, D, E, 
F, etc. At another time, we perceive another object, 
represented by A, B, D, F, etc. The mental state aris- 
ing from this second object will have so much of resem- 
blance to the state induced by the first that, through 
inattention, we may readily overlook the absence of 
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the elements represented by the missing C and E, or, as 
happens often, we may hallucinate their presence, and 
so we may accept this mental state as a reproduction 
of the first and be persuaded that the two objects are 
one and the same, mistaking similarity for identity. 

The forms of reasoning are three : analogy, or infer- 
ence from particular to particular; induction, or in- 
ference from particular to general; and deduction or 
syllogism, which is inference from general to particular. 
These three forms are similar but not quite the same. 
In analogy, we infer that when two things are alike in 
one or more points they are alike in some other. In 
induction, that what is true of a series of similar things 
is true of all other things like them ; that if many mem- 
bers of a certain class have a certain attribute, all must 
have it. In deduction, that what is true of a class 
of things must be true of any one thing which the class 
includes. The three forms of inference intermingle ; and 
induction and deduction maybe regarded as merely modi- 
fications of inference by analogy. The class or universal 
from which we start in deduction must first have been 
gotten, through racial or individual experience, by induc- 
tion ; and the inductive series has been built up through 
analogy, induction being a generalized analogy. 

It is obvious that these inferential or reasoning proc- 
esses readily offer occasion for error, being trustworthy 
only to the degree that we are cautious and discrimi- 
nating in our application of them. They may mislead 
us tlu-ough falsity in their content or through the 
invalidity of their method. The cogency of the conclu- 
sion differs in the three inferential processes. Induc- 
tion is commonly regarded as more trustworthy than 
analogy, the greater array of its evidence strengthening 
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our expectation; but the members of the series are 
linked together only by an analogy which may be 
doubtful, and we can but seldom be sure that the series 
is complete, so that the universality of the inductive 
conclusion must always remain in doubt. The conclusion 
or hypothesis attained by inductive reasoning can be 
proved only through test of experiment or observa- 
tion. The valid conclusion drawn through the process 
of deduction or syllogism is really contained or in- 
volved in the premises, and must follow by necessity; 
but even then the conclusion is true only as conditioned 
by the truth of the premises. 

Analogy. — By analogy in general we mean a degree 
of resemblance which falls short of absolute similarity 
or identity. In the more special sense we use the term 
to represent the process by which, with more or less 
assurance, we find an unknown quality in a thing 
through the resemblance of the latter to some other 
thing which possesses this quality. Analogy, im- 
doubtedly, is the primitive method of human reasoning. 

It appears probable that the thinking of the lower 
animals is by analogy, by inference from particular to 
particular; and so with young children, whose use of 
language advances only very gradually from particu- 
lar to general. We find it very widely employed in the 
thinking of inferior peoples of the present time and also 
among the untrained minds within the fold of our own 
civilization; and even the best of thinkers may often 
find themselves relapsing into this simpler and less trust- 
worthy form of inference. In fact, the greater part 
of human thought, everjrwhere, still follows this more 
primitive method. 
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We may represent the process of analogy by the 
formula: A is B ; C is like A; therefore C is B. It is 
evident that through want of care an incomplete simi- 
larity may here be made to serve as an identity. Thus, 
substituting a concrete example for our abstract for- 
mula, we may say : The duck is a swimming bird ; the 
frog, in having webbed feet, is like the duck; therefore 
the frog is a swimming bird. Evidently, in comparing 
C with A, we must make sure that C has all the es- 
sential characters which link A in similarity with B; 
and only then can we assert that C is B, that is, only 
to the degree that A is truly B. 

The untrained or careless thinker errs in two ways: 
he will often accept an analogy through the presence 
of non-essential points of resemblance, certain or all of 
the essential points being absent; and, again, he will 
reject an analogy which is thoroughly warranted by 
one or more essential points, because certain non-es- 
sential points of similarity are missing. Thus, he may 
accept as identical two things in which he can perceive 
no difference ; and may suppose that two names which 
are not synonymous must represent different things, 
although they really stand for the , same thing as seen 
under different aspects or circumstances. It is his 
tendency to be guided by the striking character of the 
points rather than their real bearing; to extend the 
analogy too far, because he does not duly consider in 
what the analogy consists. The ability to discrimi- 
nate sagaciously, to estimate truly the worth of the 
several points, in such cases, is largely innate, and yet 
may be rendered more acute by training. 

Unforttmately, the training of our educated men has 
generally been very one-sided, so that those who have 
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acquired great knowledge are very often inexpert in 
accurate thinking, while, as often, the careful thinkers 
have little knowledge. To determine the sufl&ciency 
of resemblance requires often so much knowledge and " 
so much patience that, in our ignorance or haste, we 
frequently estabUsh an equivalence where none exists, 
a false analogy. 

It may often happen that, through repeated presenta- 
tion to the mind, the analogic inference which was at 
first recognized as merely a probability gains gradually 
in assurance tmtil it is finally accepted as a certainty. 
The mind untrained in thought is less willing, or less 
able, than the trained mind to pause for a complete 
survey of the whole content of consciousness ; and this 
lack of attention and discrimination makes of the 
analogic method an instrument devoid of all precision. 

Another influence tending to spoil the accuracy of 
analogic inference is the fact that the mind is usually 
disturbed, and at times even pained, by confrontation 
with an object which seems entirely new. This object 
must be assimilated with previous experience, some- 
thing must be found in the memory with which it may 
be paired, before the mind can recover its usual calm. 
The desire for relief facilitates the finding of an analogy. 
Almost every object or event which can impress the 
mind has within its vast complexity of constituent ele- 
ments some few at least which correspond closely with 
elements already experienced. The larger the nimiber 
of these elements, and the greater the eagerness of the 
individual to fuse the new aggregate with the already 
known, the more readily will a sufficiency of missing 
elements be tmwarrantably found. 

Erroneous analogies partake largely of the nature of 
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ordinary sensory illusions, for the latter, too, are the 
product of an imperfect attention, whereby we fail to 
perceive in a sensory group the presence or absence 
of certain elements or permit ourselves, perhaps, to 
introduce or exclude them by hallucination, the illu- 
sion being really a kind of faulty analogy. Both anal- 
ogy and illusion grow wilder, through multiplication 
of unwarranted identities, when the mind is thrown 
off its balance by violent emotion. 

All language is replete with analogy, derived from 
every period of the race's history. The words de- 
scriptive of mental states have all been drawn by 
analogy from terms originally descriptive of matter, 
the primary meaning being now often obsolete. We can 
hardly speak but in metaphor, which is crystallized 
analogy ; and our silent thought is all in terms derived 
from comparison with sensory experience. Our poetry 
and prose alike are saturated with analogy. For all 
of us, at least in certain moods, every thing, every event, 
is a symbol. Faulty analogy, careless, unwarranted 
inference, is the basis of magic, of all superstition, and, 
indeed, of every erroneous thought. 

It is amazing to see how slight a resemblance between 
things may serve as a deep guiding influence in our 
lives. "'It was by becoming a Catholic,' said Napo- 
leon to the Council of State, 'that I terminated the 
Vendean War; by becoming a Mussulman that I ob- 
tained a footing in Egypt; by becoming an Ultra- 
montane that I won over the Italian priests; and had 
I to govern a nation of Jews I would rebuild Solomon's 
temple.'"' The abrupt assumption of a mere name, 
coupled perhaps with a performance of appropriate 
symbolic acts, here meant to many thousands of men 

* Gustave LieBon, The Crowd, p. 56, 2d edit. New York, 1867. 
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that with these external signs there had occurred in the 
mind of Napoleon a quasi-miraculous adoption and 
true assimilation of the innumerable sympathies and 
interests which in themselves were the product of a 
lifetime's nurture. In every age, a specious analogy 
has been the facile tool of hypocrisy. 

Induction. — Induction, as we have seen, is the proc- 
ess of inferring general principles through the compari- 
son of particular instances. Like facts are arranged 
in a series and are contemplated together, whereupon 
there arises in the mind a general principle which seems 
to include them all. This general principle is an hypo- 
thesis tmtil established by experiment or further observa- 
tion, after which it is accepted as a law. The inductive 
process may be represented by the formula : A has the 
quality B ; every C is like A ; therefore every C proba- 
bly has the quality B. Bacon, who first definitely 
drew attention to the inductive method, seems to have 
supposed that it was only necessary to arrange facts 
in an orderly series and that then, without special ef- 
fort or ability on the part of the observer, the charac- 
teristics or principles common to them all would dis- 
close themselves. We know now that a successful 
induction involves much activity of the associative 
powers, a vivid imagination, and an ability which varies 
greatly in men, the striking appearance of which we 
term genius. 

We may illustrate the inductive process, perhaps, in 
a simplified way, as follows. Let us suppose that a 
primitive man sees, for the first time, and remote from 
water, a bird of a certain species with webbed feet. A 
little later, and under the same condition of remoteness 
from water, he sees a second bird of another species 
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also provided with webbed feet; then another, and so 
on tintil he has seen quite a series, all different yet all 
alike in being birds and in having webbed feet. As 
these percepts accumulate in the mind, there will be 
an increase in the curiosity to tmderstand the fimction 
of the webbed foot, with a consequent ever widen- 
ing process of association. The broadness of the foot 
revives the memory of many broad objects which have 
come within the man's experience imtil, suddenly, the 
broad blade of his boat's paddle comes into conscious- 
ness and is linked, as doubtless many of the earlier and 
futile associations were, with the image of the bird's 
broad foot. ^ 

Now the static picture changes to a dynamic one, 
the function of the paddle-blade is transferred to the 
webbed foot and, through the latter's propulsive motion, 
the bird is seen to swim. The interpretation for one 
bird of the series is applied to all, an hjrpothesis as to 
the tmiversal purpose of the webbed foot has been at- 
tained and later, through the actual observation of 
swimming birds, the generalization is satisfactorily 
verified. 

It seems probable that an essential function of the 
series in induction is to stimulate the activity of the 
process of comparison. Thus, the memory of the pad- 
dle might not so readily have arisen had there been but 
one or two web -footed birds; if the search within the 
reaches of memory had not been widened through the 
variations in form and size of foot in many birds. The 
fruitful association being once attained, its value might 
have escaped recognition had there been fewer partic- 

' It may well be that man's acquaintance with the webbed feet of 
birds antedated and suggested his invention of the paddle; but that 
can hardly mar our illustration. 
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ular cases to which it might be tentatively applied. 
The inductive process, like a picture-puzzle, is a fit- 
ting together, through knowledge and guesswork, of the 
instances of the series and their associations — a com- 
bination of direct and cross analogy. In so complex 
a process there must be vast opportimity for error. 

Deduction or Syllogism. — ^We come, now, to the 
third variety of inference, that from universal to partic- 
ular, deduction or syllogism. The greater part of our 
reasoning is, tmdoubtedly , tmconscious ; and even that 
part of which we are most distinctly conscious must 
exist in a preliminary form before being clothed in 
words, so that the linguistic expression is not a true 
measure of inference. We shall occupy ourselves, 
however, with the fully conscious type or linguistic 
expression of reasoning, the form which comes palpably 
into operation during ordinary human intercourse. 

At the risk of presenting what is very familiar to 
many readers and the commonplace matter of text- 
books on logic, a few logical details must here be given, 
as essential to the comprehension of the several types 
of fallacy which constantly vitiate our reasoning. 

Correct reasoning follows invariably certain laws, 
which the science of logic essays to present. The vio- 
lation of a law of logic always means error, as the viola- 
tion of a moral law is said to mean sin. Through 
weakness, indifference, and ignorance, we violate 
continually these two codes and so, from this stand- 
point, our life appears to be little else than sin and 
error. 

The process of deduction is a comparison of two 
propositions, from which a third follows. The proposi- 
tion is made up of two "terms,'* subject and predicate, 
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which are united by a "copula" — the substantive 
verb is or is not — ^to which, as logical equivalent, all 
other verbal forms may be reduced. The copula is 
only a sign of relationship between the two terms as 
perceived by the mind and does not necessarily indi- 
cate external existence; as when we say: "The dragon 
is a fabulous monster." The proposition is a sentence 
which affirms or denies that the predicate resembles, 
or is a property of, the subject. 

The syllogism, then, is a comparison of two proposi- 
tions — major premise and minor premise — from which a 
third follows, the conclusion. The syllogism has three, 
and only three, terms — ^major, minor, and middle. The 
predicate of the conclusion is the major term ; the sub- 
ject of the conclusion, the minor term. The middle 
term appears only in the premises, once in each, and 
serves as a medium of comparison between major and 
minor terms. The major premise is the proposition 
in which the major term is compared with the middle; 
the minor, that in which the minor term is compared 
with the middle. 

Let us now represent the deductive process by the 
formula : 

Every A is B ; C is A; therefore, C is B. 

We have here the three propositions : major premise, 
minor premise, arid conclusion. B is the major term, C 
is the minor term, and A is the middle term. Whatever 
these symbols may stand for, the conclusion is valid. 

The terms may be such as to make one or aU of the 
statements false ; but if we admit the truth of the prem- 
ises the truth of the conclusion must be accepted. 
The logical part is only the connection between premises 
and conclusion. We may replace the abstract formula 
by a concrete one, as in the trite example : 
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All men axe mortal ; John is a man ; therefore, John 
is mortal. 

It is obvious here that the truth of the conclusion is 
implied in the premises. We cannot assert that all 
men are mortal imless we already know that the man 
John is mortal, so that we reach no new truth by the 
deductive process; but we do obtain thereby, in many 
cases, a clearer conception of what was before but half 
realized, or perhaps entirely hidden in the imconsdous. 
If this feature of deductive reasoning be regarded as a 
weakness, we must recognize that it is an infirmity 
inherent in every human mind. 

To prove a proposition, we simply refer the term of 
which something is affirmed or denied to a class of which 
that something may be, respectively, affirmed or denied. 
This was shown by Aristotle. The fimdamental prin- 
ciple of valid reasoning is very simple: ''If two terms 
agree with one and the same third, they agree with 
each other; and if one term agrees and another dis- 
agrees with one and the same third, these two disagree 
with each other." From this principle follow a few 
essential rules. 

(i) The syllogism or form of deductive reasoning 
must have three propositions. The conclusion is drawn 
only as a result of comparison of two other proposi- 
tions. One of the propositions is usually imexpressed 
but, consciously or tmconsciously, it is operative in 
every act of reasoning. Whatever the subject matter, 
however much be hidden, the deductive process is al- 
ways the same. The syllogism is merely a form in 
which all reasoning may be expressed. 

(2) The syllogism must have three, and only three, 
terms. If there were two middle terms, the major 
and minor terms, not being compared with the same 
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thing, cotild not be validly compared with each 
other. 

(3) Ambiguity of the middle term is not permissible, 
for it would mean, in eflFect, the presence of two middle 
terms. The word used in a double sense is two words, 
alike in sound but different in significance. Such am- 
biguity may be produced by any equivocal term. 
Thus: 

Light dispels darkness; the soap-bubble is light; 
therefore, the soap-bubble dispels darkness. 

Or, the ambiguity may arise through a use of the middle 
term in only a part of its significance when, obviously, 
the part of the middle term with which the subject is 
compared may not be the part with which we compare 
the predicate. Thus : 

Sparrows are birds; swallows are birds; therefore, 
swallows are sparrows. 

Here, evidently, we compare sparrows with one kind 
of birds and swallows with another kind: not being 
compared with the same thing they cannot be validly 
compared with each other, and no conclusion can be 
drawn. 

A word, then, may be used in its full extent or com- 
plete significance or it may be used in a partial sense. 
In the one case the word is said to be "distributed" 
and in the other, "imdistributed." This is a highly 
important distinction; and the question as to the dis- 
tribution or non -distribution of the words which appear 
in argument demands our closest attention. 

(4) We must not distribute either subject or predi- 
cate in the conclusion, imless the term has been distrib- 
uted in one of the premises, for that would be to use 
the term in its whole sense in the conclusion when only a 
part of its sense has been used in the premise, which 
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is known as an "illicit process" of the major or of the 
minor term, as the case may be. Thus : 

All dogs are animals ; a bird is not a dog ; therefore, 
a bird is not an animal. 

Here, there is an illicit process of the major: dogs con- 
stitute only a part of the class "animals," yet, in the 
conclusion, the bird is excluded from the whole of this 
class. 

(5) From negative premises we can infer nothing; 
for in them the middle term is asserted to disagree with 
both of the other terms, or to agree with one and to 
disagree with the other, and as there is nothing with 
which they both agree there is no means of comparing 
them together. Thus : 

A fish is not a man ; a bird is not a man. 
No conclusion can be drawn. 

(6) If one premise be negative, the conclusion must 
be negative; for, in the negative premise, the middle 
term is asserted as disagreeing with one term while, in the 
other premise, it is asserted as agreeing with the other 
term. The major and minor term being thus shown to 
disagree, the conclusion must be negative. Thus 

Men are not quadrupeds ; John is a man ; therefore, 
John is not a quadruped. 

The constant observance of these rules would render 
our reasoning always vaKd; and whether our conclu- 
sions would then be true or false would depend entirely 
upon the truth or falsity of our premises. The neglect 
of these rules is the basis of all logical fallacies, a subject 
which we are now better prepared to comprehend, 
through this brief exposition of logical principles. 

Logical Fallacies.— A fallacy may be defined as "any 
unsoimd mode of arguing which appears to demand 
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our conviction, and to be decisive of the question in 
hand, when in fairness it is not." A fallacy resembles 
an adulterated compotind: "It consists of an ingen- 
ious mixture of truth and falsehood, so entangled, so in- 
timately blended, that the falsehood is, in the chemical 
phrase, held in solution : one drop of sotmd logic is that 
test which immediately distmites them, makes the foreign 
substance visible, and precipitates it to the bottom." 

There are two varieties of fallacy. The logical fal- 
lacy lies in the form of words used in the reasoning 
process, consisting in a violation of the formal rules of 
the syllogism. The non-logical or "material" fallacy 
lies in the subject matter of the process, being a mis- 
statement of facts. The character of a fallacy is not 
always determinate, for often it depends upon an im- 
expressed premise, the fault of which may be either 
that it is not true or that it does not warrant the con- 
clusion. 

Let us consider first the logical fallacy, the nature of 
which, in its four varieties, should be already fairly 
clear from otir description of the syllogism. 

(i) The argimient may present four instead of three 
terms: obviously, from previous explanation, no valid 
conclusion can here be drawn. 

(2) The middle term may be tmdistributed or other- 
wise ambiguous. This, doubtless, is the commonest 
of all logical fallacies. The slightest deviation from 
identity of sense in the repetition of the middle term 
will render the argument inconclusive, and the slighter 
the distinction of sense, the more readily will the fal- 
lacy escape detection. We may illustrate this form of 
fallacy by an instance which plays an important part 
in the problems of the day. Openly or tacitly, it is 
often argued : 
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Environment makes men; we can make environ- 
ment ; therefore, we can make men. 

That this major premise maybe true, the environment 
which makes men must be imderstood as the whole 
past history of the race, which includes the influence 
of heredity as well as the experience of the individual : 
the term must be "distributed." On the other hand, 
the environment which we can make is entirely exclu- 
sive of racial history and heredity— is only a part of 
the totality of that environment which makes men: 
the term is "undistributed.'' Through this double 
sense of the middle term, no vaUd conclusion can be 
drawn. 

A few years ago, in Germany, a peasant was charged 
with having burned his bam. His plea was, that in 
passing tmder the hay-loft with a lighted candle, the 
flame had set fire to a hanging cobweb and so ignited 
the mass of hay above. By experiment, cobweb was 
fotmd to be incombustible ; the man's explanation was 
therefore regarded as false, and he was convicted of 
incendiarism. The case awakens the suspicion that 
the conviction may have been tmjust, for it suggests 
the malign influence of an "ambiguous middle." Cob- 
web as tmderstood by the coiut — ^pure cobweb— may be 
incombustible; but the cobweb of the accused was 
probably pure cobweb plus dust and fragments of 
straw. Such a composite cobweb, presimiably, might 
convey flame, just as an incombustible asbestos wick, 
charged with oil or alcohol, may do. Let us put the 
argument into syllogistic form. 

(Pure) cobweb cannot convey flame; the material 
in question is cobweb (plus dust and straw) ; therefore, 
the material in question cannot convey flame. 

In such form, the fallacy of ambiguous middle is plain. 
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This kind of fallacy is especially available for a sophist- 
ical adversary, who, through a feigned misconception 
of a middle tenn — ^introducing an ambiguity not really 
present in the opponent's reasoning, may draw an un- 
fair conclusion greatly to his profit. A frequent phase 
of the fallacy is the arguing from a metaphorical ex- 
pression as if it were literal. 

(3) There maybe an ** illicit process" of the major 
or of the minor term — a distribution of the term in one 
premise and a non-distribution of it in the conclusion. 

(4) An affirmative conclusion may be drawn from a 
negative prgnise; or a negative conclusion from an 
affirmative premise. 

An erroneous conversion of an hjrpothetical propo- 
sition is a common fallacy, especially in our silent 
thought. Thus, accepting the formula: If A is B, 
C is D, we tend to convert it illegitimately and to 
think: If C is D, A is B. In other words, we think 
that if the consequent be true, the antecedent must be 
true also. The error becomes more palpable if we 
substitute in the formula words for letters. Thus: If 
the wind blow, the cradle will rock ; if the cradle rock, 
the wind will blow. Evidently, this is fallacious: the 
cause of motion may be some other agent than the 
wind — as the foot of the mother. The correct conver- 
sion would be: If C is not D, A is not B; or. If the 
cradle does not rock, the wind does not blow. 

The scientist needs constantly to guard against this 
form of fallacy, which manifests itself so readily under 
the guise of ''verification." An hypothesis is set up. 
If it be true, certain facts must follow. The required 
facts are fotmd: therefore the hypothesis is ''verified," 
— must be true. Verification is mistaken for proof. 
If these facts are not found, the hypothesis cannot be 
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true; but, being found, they might follow equally well 
from some other hypothesis. 

With the logical fallacies we may class, perhaps, 
that very common form which consists in supposing a 
conclusion false simply because a premise is false, or 
because the argument is tinsound; or again, thinking a 
premise is true because the conclusion is so. A mo- 
ment's thought will show, of course, that the truth or 
falsity of any proposition is entirely independent of any 
use which we may have made of it in our reasoning pro- 
cess. The fallacy of post hoc, ergo propter hoc, the infer^ 
ence that whatever follows a thing is the result of that 
thing, is exceedingly common. The childish tendency 
to this form of error clings to us all throughout life. We 
see it constantly illustrated in medicine, politics, our 
treatment of social problems, and the varied phases of 
each day's experience. 

Non-logical Fallacies. — ^We pass now to the non- 
logical or ''material" fallacies, limiting our attention to 
the better known varieties. 

(i) Fallacy of accident: the ** arguing erroneously 
from a general rule to a particular case, without proper 
regard to particular conditions which vitiate the appli- 
cation of the general rule ; or its converse form —from 
a special case to a general rule." Some qualification 
asserted or implied in the premises is disregarded in the 
conclusion, or vice versa. This is a frequent fallacy 
when we profess to base our views on general princi- 
ples. A principle which is true in the abstract, with 
all the modifying conditions peculiar to special cases 
thought away, is applied as if true also of an individual 
instance. 

To employ the reputed "best" lawyer and the re- 
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puted "best" physician is commonly regarded as a 
wise general principle ; but to apply it is often folly — 
as when a man has little money to pay the lawyer's 
fees, or when the physician has a very large practice 
and one's illness is trivial. Under such conditions, 
a poorer lawyer and a poorer physician may render 
better service. 

A middle term may be used in one premise to mean 
one thing "considered simply, in itself, and as to its 
essence," while in the other premise it is used with the 
implication of certain of its accidental qualities. For 
example: "What is bought in the market is eaten; 
raw meat is bought in the market ; therefore, raw meat 
is eaten." In this case, "what is bought in the mar- 
ket" is understood in the major premise merely as to 
its substance ; in the minor premise, as to "its condition 
and circumstances." 

(2) Irrelevant conclusion: where not the proposi- 
tion in dispute but one similar to it, which may readily 
be mistaken for it, is proved. Under this head falls 
such confusion of the issue as may occur when appeal 
is made on the ground of personal considerations, 
popular sentiment, fear, etc. This fallacy occurs very 
often in protracted controversy, when one shifts one's 
ground to a new position after ill success on a previous 
line of attack or defense. In oral discussion particu- 
larly, it is common to combat both premises, or the 
several argtmients, of one's opponent alternately, with- 
out waiting to establish anything. 

A modified form of the fallacy is the proving or dis- 
proving of a part only of what needs to be decided and 
ignoring the rest. If many strong argtmients be ad 
duced for an opinion and, further, one which is weak, 
the latter may be readily overthrown and then, to the 
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inattentive mind, it may seem that the opinion has 
nothing at all to stand on. Here lies one of the dangers 
of maintaining too much. If an argument has begun 
with the premises, and there has then followed a long 
chain of reasoning, the listener or reader is usually 
prone to take it for granted, from the start, that the 
process is leading toward the required conclusion ; and, 
when the process is done, to suppose that the conclu- 
sion offered is a legitimate proof of the proposition in 
question. 

The result desired through argument may often be 
obtained quite as well by arousing otherwise the state 
of feeling toward which the argument would tend. 
Thus, the sophist, tmable to disprove his opponent's 
point, may present it in such a way as to make his audi- 
ence laugh: the effect is often equivalent to disproof. 
So, it may cotmt heavily against a man when his ac- 
cuser, not being able to prove that the man has com- 
mitted a certain crime, expatiates upon this crime's 
peculiar atrocity. 

(3) Begging the question, arguing in a circle: the 
conclusion is established through premises which pre- 
suppose this conclusion ; one of the premises is equiva- 
lent to the conclusion or depends upon that for its 
reception. Very often the point in question is assiuned 
in a premise in an indistinct or disguised form — the 
assumption is implied only, and so may easily escape 
notice. 

Whately has drawn attention to the special facility 
with which this fallacy may arise through the peculiar 
origin of English from two distinct languages for, 
abounding as it does in synonymous expressions, which 
have no resemblance in sound and no connection in 
etymology, a proposition may be stated in words of 
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Saxon origin and an apparent proof supplied by the 
very same proposition expressed in words of Norman 
derivation. For example: "To allow every man an 
unbotmded freedom of speech must always be, on the 
whole, advantageous to the State ; for it is highly con- 
ducive to the interests of the community, that each 
individual should enjoy a liberty perfectly unlimited 
of expressing his sentiments." 

It is not always possible to draw a sharp line of dis- 
tinction between this fallacy of begging the question 
and valid reasoning, since in the latter, too, the conclu- 
sion is always implied in the premises; and so to one 
person an argument may seem fair, and to another a 
begging of the question. The greater the circle, the 
larger the number of intervening propositions, the harder 
is the detection of this fallacy. 

A fallacy may be due to a miscalculation of proba- 
bilities. We may overestimate the probability of 
truth of a single premise; or, in a chain of argument, 
each successive conclusion may have an excess of 
chances in its favor, and yet the final conclusion have 
a great preponderance against it. If, supposing one 
premise to have an even chance as to its truth, we repre- 
sent it by i, and the other, having chances still more 
favorable, by f, then the chances for both being true, 
upon which rests the truth of the conclusion, will be 
7X7= iij — ^less favorable than for either premise 
alone. That two probable propositions should both 
be true is less likely than that one should be true; 
that three should be true still less likely than that two 
should be ; and so on. Yet it is common for weak 
reasoners to be greatly influenced by the number of 
probabilities successively brought forward in a chain of 
argtunent, and to regard them not — which of course 
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is the fact — ^as progressively weakening the argtiment, 
but as rendering an exceedingly improbable conclusion 
practically certain. 

The non -logical fallacy, or that which lies within 
the subject matter of our thinking, has been so admir- 
ably treated by John Stuart Mill, that it seems well 
worth while to summarize here some of his statements. 

It is a common error to suppose that the important 
thing about a proposition is the relation between the 
two ideas which constitute its terms, whereas it is 
the real conditions giving rise to these ideas that are 
the true elements of importance. The tmiverse does 
not halt when we stop thinking of it. In investigating 
truth, we are too apt to content ourselves with a study 
of our conceptions of things rather than of the primary 
impressions given us of things, — our sensations, which 
constitute our nearest approach to things themselves. 
We measure the possibility of things in themselves by 
our ability to conceive them; but experience shows 
that our ability or inability to conceive a thing— this 
depending really upon the make-up and history of our 
minds — has little to do with the possibility of the thing 
in itself. Solid water would seem a thing inconceivable, 
no doubt, to a mind having no knowledge whatever of 
ice. Things once thought true and their negation incon- 
ceivable may now be thought false, and their affirmation 
inconceivable. Inconceivableness does not involve a 
contradiction in terms, as is commonly supposed, is 
not inherent in a thing, but is merely an accidental 
condition of mind which a wider experience may remove ; 
accordingly, inconceivableness does not establish the 
falsity of a proposition. 

Again, when there arises in the mind an idea, the 
mind is prone to proceed from this idea of a thing to the 
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reality of the thing — ^as apart from what is merely a 
state of consciousness. Mistaking thus the subjective 
for the objective, properties of the ideas are taken 
for those of things, the laws of the percipient mind are 
regarded as the laws of the perceived objects, and there 
is assumed an exact correspondence between the rela- 
tions of the mind and relations of external things. And 
so, at least tacitly, it is assumed that the same order 
must exist among external objects as exists in our 
ideas of them. In other words, we subject the tmi- 
verse to the same limitations which restrict our minds. 

So, if we always think of two objects together, they 
must coexist ; and if we cannot think of them as being 
together, they cannot coexist. We think that A must 
accompany B in fact, because it is involved in the idea; 
but the idea, having been obtained by abstraction 
from facts, should conform to facts, and not they to 
the ideas. Our general ideas contain nothing but what 
has been put into them, by our passive experience or 
by our active thought ; and the philosophers who have 
attempted to construct the laws of the universe by 
reasoning from our supposed necessities of thought 
have always proceeded by laboriously finding in their 
own minds what they themselves had previously put 
there, and evolving from their ideas of things what 
they had first involved in those ideas. In this way, 
all deeply rooted opinions and feelings are enabled to 
create apparent demonstrations of their truth and 
reasonableness, as it were out of their own substance. 

It has been common to hold **of things not altogether 
inconceivable, the easiest to conceive is the likeliest 
to be true"; and it was long an axiom that "nature 
always acts by the simplest means," i. e., in the way 
easiest for us to understand. Again, it has been widely 
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supposed, through the ages, that ** whatever can be 
thought apart, exists apart"; from which fallacy has 
arisen the personification of abstractions, the imputa- 
tion of objective reality to what has subjective exist- 
ence. Thus, Fate, Chance, Nature, became real beings, 
— even gods. Here lies the basis of mysticism, — the 
ascribing of objective existence to the subjective crea- 
tions of our own minds and believing that by contem- 
plation of these ideas which the mind has made for 
itself, we may learn what occurs in the world beyond 
phenomena, the world of "substance," which is utterly 
beyond our ken. 

Another phase of the fallacy is the belief "that 
nature does a particular thing on the sole grotmd that 
we see no reason why she should not." This seems 
very absurd ; yet it has long been an accepted principle 
among scientists for establishing a priori physical 
laws,— "the principle of the sufficient reason," e. g., 
the law of inertia, the first law of motion, etc. A form 
of fallacy once exceedingly common and now by no 
means obsolete is the opposing of the theory of divine 
benevolence to the evidence of facts. Thus, it is 
thought that a proposition cannot be true because its 
truth would be a reflection upon God's goodness. This 
means simply that if the matter had depended upon 
me the proposition would not have been true ; or that 
God is perfect, and therefore (what seems to me) per- 
fection must obtain throughout the tmiverse. * 

One may readily get the idea, through the perusal 
of books treating of the subject, that a fallacy as or- 
dinarily met with is easily to be detected and refuted. 
The examples given in the textbook seem so puerile, 

» John Stuart Mill, System of Logic, Vol. II, chap, iii, loth edit.^ 
London, 1879. 
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and everything is so simple when explained ; but the 
phases of fallacy are so various, and the confusion of 
thought amid which it lurks so common, that we are 
its constant victims — through our own reasoning, 
through that of the man who intends to reason fairly, 
and through that of the dishonest man who starts out 
to deceive. 

It is in the unexpressed premises that fallacy is most 
often hidden, and an obvious premise we are in the 
habit of leaving unexpressed: we suspect no deceit in 
the sophist, accordingly, when he suppresses, as if it 
were obvious, a premise which is the false assumption 
whereby his point is to be gained. When we have the 
time and skill to find and put together in syllogistic 
form the essential elements of an argument, the error, 
so far as it is a violation of valid reasoning, will be ap- 
parent ; but time, or skill, or the patience for their ap- 
plication, is usually lacking. The most dangerous 
fallacies, usually, are not those which lurk in the simple 
syllogism but those which slip in between the argu- 
ments in a chain of reasoning, through change in the 
significance of premises. Again, through a mere awk- 
wardness of statement, or through a superfluity of 
words, a simple argument may become very perplexing : 
the mind becoming bewildered, shrinks from examin- 
ing the confused evidence and tends to accept anything 
as a valid conclusion. 

There are many arguments which are such in seeming 
only. There is often an apparent connection between 
premise and conclusion which does not really exist : for 
many persons any two well-sounding phrases having some 
words in common will serve as premise and conclusion. 
A proposition to prove and a profusion of words seem 
reasoning to a scatter-brained individual. A personage 
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of Robert L. Stevenson's remarks sagaciously: "I 
wouldn't set no limits to what a wertuous character 
might consider argument." 

The best of minds may blunder sadly in their reason- 
ing, especially in the daily intercourse of ordinary life. 
A few years ago, at the time of agitation over the polit- 
ical question of the "recall," one of our eminent men, 
of high education and wide influence, made the state- 
ment, according to the newspaper report of his speech, 
that *'if a people is fit to elect its officials, it is also fit 
to recall them," — ^that ** there is no logical answer to 
that." The statement is a good illustration of the con- 
fusion of thought into which we all are liable constantly 
to fall ; but the fallacy which here lies hidden requires 
no great knowledge of logic for its exposure. 

The statement in question is a conditional proposi- 
tion in which the bond between antecedent and conse- 
quent is purely fictitious — ^verbal but not rational. 
In words, the antecedent implies the consequent; in 
reason it does not. Let us analyze the proposition. 
When we assume that a people is fit to elect its officials, 
we mean, of course, a people in a cool, leisurely, 
deliberative, state of mind, well under self-control. 
Let us represent such a people by the term A. **Fit 
to elect its officials" we may represent by the term B. 
When, on the other hand, we think of a people about 
to recall one of its officials, it is of a people in a mood 
very different from that which prevailed at the time 
of the election of this official : the people now is angry, 
hasty, unreasonable through passion. It is a very dif- 
ferent people and a different term therefore in the propo- 
sition. Let us represent it by A (x). Further, to 
recall is not at all the same thing as to elect — ^as to 
build up and to tear down are not equivalents; ac- 
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cordingly, fitness for the one may differ from fitness 
for the other. So, **fit to recall them" constitutes 
another term in the proposition, which we may repre- 
sent by C. The proposition, then, will be: 

If A is B, A(x) is C. 
That is : If a people is fit to do a certain thing, another 
people is fit to do some other thing. Plainly, the rela- 
tion between antecedent and consequent is not self- 
evident and unquestionable, as our statesman seemed to 
suppose, but to be established only by argument. 

The absurdity of the statement may be rendered 
more apparent through comparison with analogous con- 
ditional propositions. Thus: If John (sober and by 
morning light) may be trusted to move a fragile and 
heavy ornament from the mantelpiece to the table, 
John (dnmk and in the dark of night) may be trusted 
to put it back again. If little Johnny (well) can light 
a fire, little Johnny (sick) can put it out. We may care 
nothing for logic — in its essence merely a description 
of the mind's processes in correct reasoning, but its 
laws will hold nevertheless ; and when we violate them, 
we stultify ourselves. 

Says Whately: "A very long discussion is one of the 
most effectual veils of fallacy. ... A fallacy which 
when stated barely, in a few sentences, would not de- 
ceive a child, may deceive half the world, if diluted in a 
quarto volume. For, as in a calculation, one single 
figure incorrectly stated will enable us to arrive at any 
result whatever, though every other figure, and the 
whole of the operations, be correct, so, a single false 
assumption in any process of reasoning, though every 
other be true, will enable us to draw what conclusion 
we please ; and the greater the number of true assump- 
tions, the more likely it is that the false one will pass 
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tinnoticed. But when you single out one step in the 
cx)urse of reasoning, and exhibit it as a syllogism with one 
premise true and the other false, the sophistry is easily 
perceived. . . . Though the number of sound links 
adds nothing to the strength of the chain, it adds much 
to the chance of the faulty one's escaping observation. 
. . . One may often hear it observed that * there is 
a great deal of truth in what such a one has said': i. «., 
perhaps it is all true, except one essential point."' 

That our conclusions may be not only valid in form 
but also true in substance, requires that the subject 
matter wherewith we reason must be true ; to that end 
our observation of what falls within our experience 
must be accurate. Non-observation and mal-observa- 
tion are the basis of the greater part of our error. We 
overlook things, or the essential circumstances which 
have given them their importance, in a matter under 
consideration. We see a part of a thing or event and 
think of it as if it were the whole. The fortune teller, 
the quack doctor, the charlatan of every kind, has 
credit with the weak or unthinking mind because their 
successes only impress its attention: the vastly pre- 
ponderating failures pass unobserved. As Bacon has 
said, men count the hits and ignore the misses. 

Such is a common form of fallacy in the use of statis- 
tics. A surgical operation may be advised as the sole 
chance for life. The mortality rate for the operation 
is found to be ninety-seven per cent.; the patient is 
appalled, declines the operation, and dies. Yet, a 
rational examination of the relation between this pa- 

« A very large part of the substance of the foregoing remarks upon 
logic and fallacies has been drawn from the well-known works on logic 
of Archbishop Whately and John Stuart Mill — two writers who have 
rendered inestimable service to acciu'acy of thinking. 
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tient and the mortality table would have shown that 
his exceedingly favorable conditions placed him among 
the three per cent, of cases in which, practically, there 
was not the slightest occasion for fear, — in which the 
saving of life by the operation was almost inevitable. 
This is the stupid mode of induction "by simple enu- 
meration," the grouping of instances through mere 
superficial resemblances instead of through deep rela- 
tions which involve similarity in results. 

Reasoning the Same Tool for All Men. — Our present 
knowledge leads to the belief that all men, at all times — 
even the child, the flighty adult, the savage, and the 
lunatic — think after the same form. The reasoning 
process is the same tool for all men. It is simply a 
comparison, conscious or unconscious, of one mental 
state with another, through which arises a third mental 
state. A part of the first combines with a part of the 
second, and there results a third state. There must 
be two premises and from these there follows, or seems 
to follow, a conclusion. 

The difference between the reasoning of the abnormal 
and that of the normal mind, or between incorrect and 
correct reason, lies in the character of the premises and 
in the connection between them and the conclusion; 
and a grossly vitiating element in the abnormal or in- 
ferior mind is the inhibiting or perverting influence of 
feeling. If either of the two premises be derived through 
faulty analogy, unwarranted induction, or false reason- 
ing, the conclusion drawn from them must be false ; and 
it is in such way that the weak or defective mind very 
commonly obtains its premises. However absurd an 
argument may be, the reasoner has compared, as he 
confusedly supposes, two things which are equal to the 
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same third thing and which should be, according^, 
equal to each other; and the process seems to him 
entirely legitimate. 

Realistic Reanonitig, — ^The general type of reason- 
ing to which we have now given considerable attention 
is sometimes spoken of as "realistic." We are not 
free, in this type, to think as we will but submit our 
thought to a discipline laid upon us from without, ac- 
cepting as guide and censor that influence which seems, 
in the main, to determine all things and which we call 
reality or truth. This kind of thinking is hard always, 
and often tmpleasant, for it demands dose attention: 
to our sensations, that they may receive accurate classi- 
fication and interpretation into perception; to our 
memories, that previous mental states may be repre- 
sented by exact revivals; and to the relation be- 
tween premises and conclusions, that logical rele- 
vance or validity may not be violated. Further, it 
demands a rigid control of the course of thought, 
that it may not be deflected continually through the 
influence of superficial and insignificant associations 
but, like an arrow, follow a straight flight toward its 
mark. 

Although this form of thinking is not to our immedi- 
ate liking, for all restraint or coercion is abhorrent to 
our self -loving nature, yet, as we grow out of childhood, 
wc learn that the more closely we conform in our think- 
ing to external fact, the greater is our harmony with 
our fellow-men and the more comfortable our adapta- 
tion to the whole of our external environment. "Real- 
istic" thinking is a product of training or of an innate 
regard for reality or truth. Such thought is the es- 
sence of science. 
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Autistic Reasoning. — There is another type of rea- 
soning which, while correct in form, is entirely un- 
reasonable in substance, and yet includes a very large 
part of our thinking. It has been variously described 
as the ''logic of the feelings," as "autistic" (selfish) 
thinking, and as musing or dreaming. This is the 
kind of thinking which arises when, as it were, feeling 
takes the bit between its teeth and nms away with 
intellect. At such times, the logical form is duly 
maintained, but the premises are false, unfair, or 
suspicious, and the conclusions therefore worthless or 
inconclusive. The essential feature of this thinking 
is that feeling, and not external fact or reality, is the 
presiding guide and censor of the process. 

Of this variety of thought there are two phases. In 
one there is some point set up by feeling as the goal at 
which it intends to arrive, and every distortion, every 
suppression of external verity which facilitates progress 
toward the desired end may be utilized. A certain 
conclusion having been planned, a sufficiency of 
favorable evidence is gathered, all adverse evidence 
is minimized or excluded, and a formally vaUd argu- 
ment is thus easily established. This cynical disre- 
gard of truth, the intrinsic depravity of the method, is 
but dimly or not at all recognized in consciousness. 

Anatole France, in his Les Dieux ont soify shows a 
fine comprehension of this feeling-controlled thought. 
Brotteaux congratulates Gamelin upon his appoint- 
ment as a member of the Revolutionary Tribunal, say- 
ing, with subtle raillery that of all tribunals, perhaps, it 
is the least fallible, for its function is to decide between 
good and evil not as they are in their essence but only 
as they are in their relation with obvious sentiments 
and tangible interests; to give decision between love 

13 
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and hate, which, indeed, effects itself spontaneously, 
and not between truth and error — ^which is a discrim- 
ination beyond the feeble powers of man; to follow 
the guidance of the heart, which admits of no mistake, 
since the verdict must satisfy the passions which con- 
stitute the supreme law. Brotteaux then adds cynic- 
ally, that if he were president of the tribimal, he would 
base his decisions upon a throw of the dice, which, in 
point of justice, would give a better result. 

In the other phase of "autistic" thinking, through 
sheer indolence, with no purposive end unless it be a 
certain languid pleasure, the stream of thought me- 
anders on, with no guidance but that given by the 
general mood and by each association of the moment. 

Autistic thinking prevails in childhood, in the imma- 
ture and untrained mind at every age, in the savage, 
and generally in the inferior races. It is characteristic 
of mjrthology, mysticism, religion, and pseudo-science, 
of a very large part of current literature, and of our 
common himian intercourse. 

Memory. — Let us now turn our attention to that 
function of mind which we term memory. It is the 
process through which past impressions are revived, 
with a concomitant sense that they have been already 
at some earlier time within our experience. There is a 
tendency throughout the living world toward the re- 
production of past conditions; but such reproduction 
is never exact, because of the variation in the forces 
which bring about the equilibrium of the moment. In 
physical terms, every molecular change within the 
brain which constitutes a correlate of mind persists in 
some residual form and may be awakened with ap- 
proximate manifestation of its first activity. Mental 
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states may thus be recalled and appear under the 
form of equivalents which we term representations or 
images. 

Without the fimction of memory all other functions 
would be useless, for there can be no adaptation of the 
individual to the environment except through recollec- 
tion. Yet the function presents the strange features 
that its action must not be perfect and that its inac- 
tion, oblivion, is, at times, an essential condition of 
health and development. If conscious memory were 
perfect, if nothing were forgotten, the first full content 
of an individual's mind would always remain vivid in 
consciousness and, absorbing completely the mental 
energy of the moment, would exclude the possibility 
of any second experience. If the recall from the un- 
conscious were perfect, the field of consciousness would 
be filled, as at the first experience, preventing the in- 
trusion of new material ; there would be no opportimity 
for comparison, and development through variation of 
experience would be impossible. 

The ease, distinctness, and accuracy with which the 
recall may be effected depends mainly upon two condi- 
tions : — the innate or physiological retentive capacity of 
the mind and the degree of attention originally given 
in the state of mind to be recalled, i, e., the degree to 
which the experience was enriched by processes of associa- 
tion. The influences which deepen and render indelible 
are often those of an imconscious attention. Another 
influence often deeply concerned in memory, and upon 
which Freud has laid great stress, is the agreeableness 
or disagreeableness of the experience to be recalled. 
We tend to forget whatever we do not like to remember; 
and by very many persons, especially the hysterical, 
with an unconscious willfulness, disagreeable things may 
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be so hidden away in the mind as to be ahnost or quite 
irrecoverable. 

To this tendency, Darwin has made allusion in his 
autobiography, saying that, for many years, he had 
followed a golden rule, to make an immediate memo- 
randtmi of it whenever a published fact or new observa- 
tion or casual thought of his own was in opposition 
to his general results, for experience had shown him 
that such facts and thoughts were far more apt to 
escape from his memory than favorable ones. 

The innate retentive capacity varies greatly in dif- 
ferent individuals, as everyone knows. Some are quick 
in the reception of impressions and quick to forget 
them; others are slow in reception and slow in for- 
getting. Some appear to remember little but accu- 
rately; others, much but inaccurately. Our sensory 
memories are of different types — ^visual, auditory, 
olfactory, gustatory, tactile, and muscular; and their 
tenacity may vary independently in an individual. 
Some persons have a good memory for words, some 
for figures, some for form, others for facts. Experi- 
ment has shown that the memory of measurements, of 
quantities, is almost invariably distorted. Thus, large 
intervals of time are reduced, while small intervals are 
exaggerated. The duration of time as it passes is 
measured by its content of conscious experiences; but 
as remembered its duration is measured mainly by ex- 
periences hidden in the unconscious mind, where the 
milestones are subject to all manner of displacement 
and submergence by the currents of that complex 
underworld. 

It has been stated that memory for numbers and 
memory for names usually exclude each other. A 
father had an astounding memory for numbers but so 
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bad a memory for names that often he coiild not recall 
the name of his own son. ^ A man remembers well, as a 
rule, along the line of things that interest him and 
poorly along the line of things uninteresting. Thus, 
a Dutchman is said to have had a memory only for 
tulips, twelve hundred species of which he could recog- 
nize merely from the dry bulbs. 

The difference in men's interests and corresponding 
variations in capacity for recollection must often lead 
us into faulty estimates as to their credibility. We 
find a man's memory unreliable in relation to a certain 
class of facts and infer that it is generally tmtrust- 
worthy; or we find it brilliantly full and accurate in 
some matters and give it an unmerited confidence in 
all. There is another danger lurking for us through 
contact with a person of brilliant memory. Its dis- 
play tends to impress us as a manifestation of great 
intelligence; but intelligence is an adaptation of past 
experience to present needs, and very often the mental 
energy of those gifted with an tmusual memory is spent 
in recalling the ideas of other persons rather than in 
making independent judgments for themselves. Their 
knowledge is an echo of other minds and their advice, 
though perchance good, has not been fitted to our re- 
quirements by any effort of their own intelligence. It 
is the advice of parrots. 

Old Montaigne was aware of this contrast between 
memory and reasoning power : * * Experience daily shows 
us that a strong memory is commonly coupled with in- 
firm judgment. * ' Such a discrepancy is f otmd in almost 
all the inferior ethnic types of man. The memory of 
the savage frequently astounds the white man, and 

' Cf. Hans Gross, Criminal Psychology, p. 268. TransL, H. M. 
Kallen. Boston, 191 1. 
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his recollection of minute details in a transient en- 
vironment has often caused travelers to regard him 
as gifted with some innate, intuitive, sense of locality. 
His language is often remarkable for the wealth of its 
vocabulary and its grammatical complexity. Yet, 
despite their strength of memory, such savages, as in 
Australia and Northern Brazil, may be unable to coimt 
beyond two or three ; and the least reasoning, however 
little abstract, is so obnoxious to them that they may 
immediately declare themselves fatigued and desist. 
So, many persons who observe and remember well 
reflect but little upon the abundant material at their 
service. 

The memory of idiots and imbeciles, along certain 
very narrow lines, is sometimes very remarkable. Thus, 
an idiot remembered the day of each interment within 
his parish during the previous thirty-five years, and 
could repeat with tmvarying accuracy the name and 
age of the deceased and also of the persons who had at- 
tended the funerals. Apart from this he seemed to have 
not an idea, could not reply to the simplest question, 
and was unable to feed himself. ' 

The aged remember well the distant past but poorly 
their recent experience. In a general way, therefore, 
our confidence in their recollections should vary with 
the nearness or remoteness of the experiences remem- 
bered. On the other hand, we must not disregard the 
fact that time usually weakens and falsifies memories, 
while sometimes rendering them more accurate, through 
subsidence of the emotions which once perturbed the 
experience. This latter fact is now generally recognized 
by historians, who know that a clearer view of an event 

' Th. Ribot, Les nuUddies de la tnhnoire, p. 103. 9me. edit. Paris, 
1894. 
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may sometimes be had from an observer at a distance 
in time and place, because of his freedom from local 
passions. 

Illness and mental shock have much influence upon 
the reliability of memory, which often escapes notice 
through the gradual and impronotmced character of 
the transition between health and disease. Memory is 
readily influenced by suggestion, so that spontaneous 
recollections are likely to be more accurate than those 
elicited through questioning or awakened by the opin- 
ions of other persons, the reading of newspapers, etc. 
Environment, as a suggestive influence, may have an 
important relation to accurate recollection. An emi- 
nent authority has said that anyone who does not 
believe in the importance of examining a witness at 
the place of the event in question needs only to conduct 
such an examination twice, once at court and again 
at the place, when he will certainly doubt no more. 

The accuracy of memory is much improved by re- 
flection, that is, by giving careful attention to what we 
would remember, and thus all the causes which inter- 
fere with attention interfere also with the original 
impression of the memory function and with its accu- 
racy in the form of recall. The tendency toward re- 
flection being determined by our general state of feeling, 
the latter may have much influence upon memory. At 
a certain time, a man may have an excellent memory 
for things of a given kind, because deeply interested 
in them, and later almost entirely forget them, his 
interest having waned : so with the schoolboy's memory 
for his lessons and the lawyer's special knowledge of 
science as bearing upon the interest of a client. 

Memory, like the senses, is very subject to illusion. 
The idea that a thing has been experienced which has 
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not been often creeps into the reproductions of memory, 
and may be so inwoven with the true threads of the 
fabric that detection is most difficult or impossible. 
Children often think that they have experienced things 
of which they have been told and so, too, when they 
have intensely desired anything; and this is true of 
many imaginative adults. We often believe, no doubt, 
that we have had a feeling, as children, which has really 
been experienced much later and has been imagined 
back into our childhood. The autobiographer's re- 
miniscences of his early life must be taken with many 
grains of salt. 

Always, there is a tendency to substitute for the 
proper feeling of a time past the feeling which such an 
event as the one remembered would awaken in us now. 
When the recollection of events seems incomplete, we 
tend to fill in the gaps with plausible material supplied 
by our present imconscious ingenuity. When a recol- 
lection seems too improbable, it may be censored into 
more reasonable but perhaps less accurate form by our 
common sense. The ego, always seeking its pleasure, 
inclines strongly to modify the picture of an event in 
which it has had a part in such manner that it may 
appear in a more pleasing guise — more powerful, more 
sagacious, more noble, or that an individual disliked may 
appear in the wrong, more feeble, more contemptible. 
However correct may have been the observation of our 
facts, they are apt to be transformed in memory toward 
a form corresponding with our own inclinations. In 
our recollections, an important part of the associations 
may be forgotten, which will cause the part remembered 
to stand out from an tmtrue environment. Dream ex- 
perience may persist and be incorporated in our memo- 
ries as actual experiences of the waking consciousness. 
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As is generally known, by frequent repetition a man may 
come to regard his entirely fictitious story as pure truth. 

Memory, like the senses again, is subject to hallucina- 
tion. The event remembered as external fact may 
have had only an internal or subjective basis ; or it may 
correspond to no previous experience whatever, being 
merely a present conscious state thrown backward into 
the past. In the very old, the distinction between the 
dreaming and the waking experience may gradually 
become effaced, so that recollections of fact and those 
of imagination appear to have the same validity. 

The minds of pronounced mystic type may manifest, 
at all ages, this same strange inability to discriminate 
between the recollections which are based upon external 
fact and those which are hallucinatory. This pheno- 
menon as occurring in the mystic is to be explained, no 
doubt, through the subtle action of tmconscious currents 
which tend toward gratification of the innate wishes. A 
similar sophistication of memory, still more marked, 
is found among the insane. Strange as it may appear 
to the ordinary man, such lack of discrimination be- 
tween fact and phantasy may seem no infirmity to the 
mystic, who inclines to regard the waking dream or 
twilight state of tmconsciousness as man's nearest 
approach to reality or absolute truth. 

We suppose, usually, that a man willfully lies when 
he gives a false account of what we know to have been 
within his experience, but the honest man and the dis- 
honest, alike, may tell an untruth solely through fault 
of memory. Through memory we seem to live again 
in the past, and though its representations be less vivid 
than the impressions of the present moment, they are 
yet accompanied by a sense of veracity such as char- 
acterizes the latter and appear hardly less worthy of 
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oohfidence, and accordingly the conviction based upon 
memory is hard to shatter. Yet our daily experience 
of ourselves and other men shows this subjective sense 
of certainty to have but little value. 

The basis of every thought and every act of our life 
is memory. The processes of perception, of reasoning, 
and of "willing," are intricate masses of memories, of 
respectively increasing complexity. Each memory- 
element falls at least a little short of the original mental 
state which it is supposed to represent: the whole ag- 
gregate then, in spite of its accompanying sense of 
assurance, is a tissue saturated with falsity. 

The psyche is a loose-jointed, inaccurate machine, 
very inadequately adapted to its environment, and its 
continual output is error; but through our ignorance 
and self-conceit, we are usually unaware of this fact, 
and even the recognition of it is seldom disquieting. 
We now pass to a study of th?t element in our nattire 
which is the true determinant of our thought and action. 



CHAPTER IV 



THE FEELING FUNCTION 



Its Control of Intellect. — ^We have seen that the two 
great components of mind are the states of knowing 
and the states of feeling. We have given some con- 
sideration to the nature of knowing and to the wajrs 
in which it conduces to error. We shall now similarly 
consider feeling. The intellect has its frailties, but it 
is seldom free to do its best, being in absolute bondage 
to feeling. The events of the so-called external world 
are facts, and the prin^ples which may be legitimately 
abstracted from these are fairly fixed and definite con- 
ceptions; and as to these facts and conceptions there 
should be a general agreement among men. 

There is a best way, probably, of doing everything 
and there is a best or truest way, no doubt, of regarding 
every possible object of himian thought. Why, then, 
should there be such a vast diversity of opinion among 
us? In great degree, certainly, because our cognitive 
processes are driven astray by feeling. The relation 
between intellect and feeling is such that we may say, 
with Bacon: "Whatsoever affairs pass such a man's 
hands, he crooketh them to his own ends." 

All conscious psychic life consists of a continuous 
alternation of passive or receptive and reactive con- 
sciousness. In its earliest form the psychic life is 
essentially an alternation of sensation and movement. 

2Q3 
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Later, ideation is added to sensation and an element 
of voluntary control to certain phases of motion. At 
a still higher stage, the receptive condition may con- 
sist of ideation instead of sensation and the reactive 
state of ideation instead of motion. It is through feel- 
ing that receptive states lead to active states and, pre- 
sumably, presentations or impressions that give neither 
pleasure nor pain awaken no responsive action. 

We cannot explain feeling fiuther than to say that 
it is that primary or basic state of mind, that purely 
subjective state, which accompanies any change in 
receptive consciousness, whether the latter be sensa- 
tional or ideational, and which seems the cause of any 
change in the reactive consciousness, whether idea- 
tional or motor; and we may reasonably suppose that 
an imconscious feeling-state plays a similar part in 
tmconscious mind. 

Many philosophers, as Spinoza and Kant, have be- 
lieved the intellect to be the true man; but, to-day, 
our better comprehension of the mind has made it clear 
not only that the cognitive function is not the funda- 
mental essence of a man but that it is the mere tool of 
a being whose sole interest is himself. Said Hume: 
"Though men be much governed by interest, yet even 
interest itself, and all human affairs, are entirely gov- 
erned by * opinion ' " ; but in this view Himie is certainly 
mistaken. 

The interests which constitute our fundamental 
motives are feelings demanding satisfaction. In search 
for conditions which shall give this satisfaction, we 
generate opinions as to the promise of the various paths 
which seem to lead toward the object of our desire; 
but it is feeling and not thought which stirs us to action, 
feeling and not opinion which is the ultimate test of 
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the action's result. That opinion is not the funda- 
mental element in human decision may be clearly 
shown, it would seem, by a simple illustration. We 
are told that a substance is sweet and desirable as food, 
and we accept this as our opinion- — a tentative opin- 
ion, subject to the test of feeling. We taste, find the 
substance bitter and undesirable, and turn from it in 
disgust. Is our interest, our feeling, here governed 
by opinion or is the opinion tested and reversed by 
feeling? 

So, in all human affairs, the opinions which govern 
men are those which promise the greatest satisfaction 
to feeling; and when such opinions are brought to the 
test of feeling and fail to give the satisfaction expected, 
they are transformed continually imtil finally brought 
into conformity with the greatest attainable feeling 
of content. *' Opinions " are merely the cognitive tools 
through which feeling works toward its ends. 

Many persons not only recognize that feeling deter- 
mines their opinions and actions but frankly approve 
the fact. Metchnikoff, the biologist, conversing with 
Tolstoi, a vegetarian, expressed the opinion that it is 
less cruel on the part. of man to kill wild animals than 
to leave them to perish by tooth and claw of predacious 
animals or by starvation ; and Tolstoi replied that this 
was argimient and reason, but that he only guided him- 
self by sentiment, which he felt sure told him what 
was good and right. ^ The late Professor William 
James has said: '*If a certain formula for expressing 
the nature of the world violates my moral demand, I 
shall feel as free to throw it overboard, or at least to 
doubt it, as if it disappointed my demands for uniform- 
ity of sequence, for example; the one demand being, so 

» The Scientific American, p. 21. New York, July 13, 19 12. 
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far as I can see, quite as subjective and emotional as 
the other." 

Feeling the Core of Man's Nature. — Intellect is a 
function not only imperfect in itself but disordered by 
every erratic change within the emotional nature, which 
is the true core of man. The core of himian nature is 
feeling; and the kernel of man's feeling is self-love. In 
all stages of his life, man is self -centered, an absolute 
egoist, himself being his chief, his only, concejm. In 
the child, this fact lies patent upon the surface of every 
act and word. As he grows older, it sinks more and 
more deeply from view but continues through life as 
the mainspring of the individual's existence. In judg- 
ing of motives, we seldom look beyond superficial ap- 
pearances and, accordingly, the deep-lying, ever-active, 
self-love of the ego is little realized; through which 
arise many false interpretations of human action. Up- 
on the occasion of a recent "drive" for one of our uni- 
versities, it was found that the younger alumni, in 
proportion to their means, had contributed more liber- 
ally than those who were older and of greater wealth; 
and from the supposed implication that the younger and 
poorer men were more grateful to their alma mater 
and more generous, the conclusion was drawn by some 
persons and loudly proclaimed that this was further 
evidence for the wisdom of our present income tax law 
in its progressive mulcting of the rich. 

A little searching of hearts would almost surely show 
that, in point of gratitude and generosity, the poorer 
men were not superior to the richer but merely more in 
need of the good things, in the way of positions, recom- 
mendations, etc., which the university might have to 
bestow, and which would be more likely to come to 
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those who had shown zeal at such a time and were "in 
with the crowd." The contributions of the older and 
richer men, on the other hand, to the degree that they 
had no need to hope for a return from the tmiversity, 
would show a purer sense of gratitude and more praise- 
worthy generosity, although, even here, the element of 
self-seeking is not to be supposed entirely absent, for 
the approval of their fellows and the prestige reflected 
to themselves from the increased prosperity of their 
alma mater would count as motive. 

It is of interest to consider how the child, starting 
with no conception of anything but himself, gradually 
acquires respect for something other than his own 
wishes, and how he comes to recognize that there are 
forces external to himself to which he must yield obedi- 
ence. An ingenious presentation of the process has 
been given by Dr. S. Ferenczi,^ a part of whose view 
is about as follows. 

The ability to accomplish all his desires is every 
man's desideratimi ; and such a practical omnipotence 
is the starting point of us all. Assuming that the 
human mind is not a fimction abruptly implanted in 
the body at birth but one the development of which 
begins and continues in correspondence with that of 
the physical embryo, we must believe that within the 
child in utero there are rudimentary cognitions and 
desires and that, at this period, the child has what 
should seem to it omnipotence. For, having food, 
warmth, ease, and quiet, what desire can seem un- 
fulfilled? By and by, the child is bom into the world. 
Evidently, it does not enjoy the change in its environ- 
ment. It begins to breathe : it must work for its own 

^ EtUtvicklungstufen d, Wirklichkeitsinnes, IntenuU. ZeUschr, /. artU, 
Psychol, 1913, 1. S. 124. 
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needs. It feels the cold, and doubtless longs to get 
back to its intra-uterine home. It shows its displeasure 
by kicks and screams, and the attendants make haste 
to restore, as far and as quickly as possible, the child's 
previous condition. They wrap it in warm coverings 
and lay it upon the warm body of the mother. They 
protect its eyes and ears from light and sound. They 
reproduce, perhaps, by rocking the child and by soft 
cradle songs, the gentle, monotonously rhythmical, 
stimuli of the mother's walk and the tones of her heart- 
beats. 

Now, to the vague consciousness of the child it must 
appear that it is again in its old home ; and, warm and 
quiet, it falls asleep. Then, it awakens through himger, 
and its cries bring it food. It must seem to the child, 
having no knowledge of cause and effect, nor of the 
existence and activity of its attendants, that to be 
aware of its wishes is to accomplish them. Its wants 
become more complex, and still through its various 
motor signals, its kicks and cries, these wants are found 
quickly satisfied. For a time, the subjective feeling 
of the child should resemble that of the magician who 
by mere gesture works most complex wishes in the 
external world. 

But gradually it happens that the response to signals 
becomes less prompt and less perfect. The child be- 
comes aware that his power has diminished, that his 
wishes, in spite of the most violent motor signals, are 
often thwarted and that they sometimes completely 
fail. He learns thus that there is an external world, 
and that his control of it is but partial and intermittent ; 
and with advancing intelligence it becomes clear to 
him that his whole life is a series of repressions, a con- 
flict with powers usually stronger than himself. Yet, 
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though chastened and embittered, he longs alwajrs for 
the absolute power which he feels that, of right, he 
ought to have ; and the acquisition of such power, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, is his lifelong goal. 

At first sight, the doctrine of absolute egoism is most 
abhorrent to us, and it would be pleasant to feel that 
man had evolved beyond that condition early in the 
ancestral ages; but a little reflection should change 
our attitude. Self-seeking is not always the base thing 
we commonly suppose it to be, and it is the first essen- 
sential of all life. A man's life depends upon his 
thought and care for himself. The benefits which 
accrue to his fellows through his cooperation with them 
rests upon the recognition of each that such fellowship is 
for his own advantage ; and without this basis of self-in- 
terest cooperation could never have come into existence. 

Even the altruism of parental love is always thought 
and action of a self-seeking kind— the satisfaction of 
an imperious instinct. The ' * sacrifice of self ' ' for one's 
child is not, properly, a sacrifice of the self but rather 
of one part of the self for another part, and is no less 
self-seeking than the sacrifices made for food or for any 
other object of desire. When we think of egoism, we 
have usually in mind a part only of its manifestations, 
or a base type of egoist. If the dominant cravings of 
a man are for truth, honesty, justice, and the happiness 
of his fellow-men, and if, subordinating his other in- 
stincts, he yields himself habitually to these, he is not 
the less, in strict sense, an egoist or seeker of self-inter- 
est; and it is only as such a man seeks his own, his 
egoistic, gratification that the acme of himian nobleness 
can be achieved. Self-seeking per se is not ignoble: 
the baseness or nobleness lies in the kind of self which 
is manifested. 

14 
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Feeling being his fundamental incentive, it is the 
unfaltering aim of every man to maintain a state of 
feeling which shall be pleasurable. There has been 
much dispute as to the nature and varieties of feeling ; 
and there is a general tendency to abandon the old and 
simpler view of feeling, as either pleasure or displeasure. 
Wundt, and many others after him recognize six forms 
of feeling as fimdamental : pleasure, displeasure, excite- 
ment, restraint, tension, and relaxation, the combination 
of which simple elements are, of course, innumerable; 
and they have thought to support their view by the 
different complexes of physical change, as in the pulse, 
etc. , which accompany these feeling-states. The matter, 
however, is largely one of definitions. 

If by pleasure we mean that state of feeling which 
the individual perpetually seeks, and by displeasure 
that which he perpetually endeavors to avoid, we have, 
evidently, but two fundamental forms of feeling, of 
which the other supposedly fimdamental forms are 
but varieties. Surely, excitement and restraint, ten- 
sion and relaxation, are all conditions of feeling which 
the psyche at one time seeks and at another avoids and 
so may be imderlain by or accompanied by a feeling of 
either pleasure or displeasure. 

Every motion of the mind is toward some state of 
feeling in which it desires to find itself, and this state 
being attained there is momentary rest. This feeling 
of satisfaction which, certainly, is the prime mover of 
the mind, how shall we term it? This is a mere matter 
of convention, of course. We may call it contentment, 
mental quiet, preference, pleasure, or aught else. Ob- 
jection to the term pleasure is based upon the common 
association of the word with the idea of a narrow selfish- 
ness; and to admit that as the motive of our noblest 
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acts becomes, with our growing altruism, increasingly 
repugnant. 

As philosophers, we must give the term a broader 
meaning and recognize in self-seeking a fundamental 
fimction of every mind, and of two varieties: one find- 
ing its satisfaction in the good of self, selfishness, and 
the other in the good of other persons, altruism. There 
are those whose chief delight is in evil and others for 
whom doing good is a necessity of their nature. The 
man who indulges himself in an evil life and he who 
endures prolonged martyrdom for the sake of conscience 
are, alike, actuated by the desire for a feeling of satisfac- 
tion which we call pleasure ; but its form is in one case 
such as to excite our contempt and in the other our 
admiration. 

Nevertheless, there are many persons who cannot 
possibly bring themselves to admit that a man's own 
satisfaction is the motive which induces the noblest of 
human acts. They are obsessed, we must suspect, by 
the puritanical idea that a man's action cannot be truly 
good if in any way pleasing to himself. Even the in- 
stinct of self-preservation, commonly regarded as the 
strongest of instincts, sways us only to the degree that 
it is pleasant and often fades into insignificance for, as 
Bacon has said, ''there is no passion in the mind of man 
so weak, but it mates and masters the fear of death." 

Fear. — ^The strongest of the derivative feelings is 
fear — dread lest pleasure should be turned into pain. 
The very word, fear, opens an endless vista through the 
history of the race and of each individual. What shall 
we not accoimt for, ultimately, through this passion? 
From the earUest times, man's fear of the forces of 
nature has had much influence in the distortion of his 
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thought, for largely through the resulting agitation 
and haste to invent methods of protection, his observa- 
tion has been superficial and his reasoning fantastic. 

Storm and pestilence were endured by primitive man 
in abject helplessness. Viewed in their true aspect, he 
could devise no means of defense against them; but, 
with man's inherent tendency to comfort himself, he 
framed a conception of their nature which should 
render them in some measure subject to his control. 
He persuaded himself that these destructive forces were 
not mere senseless, implacable, conditions but the ex- 
pression of the anger of beings with a nature like his 
own, whose wrath therefore he might hope, by entreaty 
or threats, to appease. 

Of all the phenomena which troubled early man, 
death, perhaps, was the worst, for his fears tended to 
stretch to a realm beyond the grave, where horrors 
not yet experienced might prevail; but, here again, 
his kindly imagination provided a solace, and as a sub- 
stitute for the life that was lost he pictured to himself 
another life and one more agreeable. 

If we look back upon our own lives, we shall clearly 
see. from an early age, the tremendous influence of fear 
toward hypocrisy, Ijdng, and deception even of our- 
selves. Through the imconscious influence of fear, as 
result of their early religious training, great numbers 
of men are incapable of honest discussion of moral and 
religious questions, and cannot give them fair considera- 
tion even within their own minds. Similar conditions 
prevail in almost every domain of thought; and there 
is scarcely a subject upon which we can look with abso- 
lutely honest eyes, so spellboimd are we by fear. It 
often happens, as when we *' take the bull by the horns," 
that we appear most bold and fearless when, in fact, we 
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axe most afraid. Thus, through fear, we may becx)me 
aggressive, and may bear false testimony against others, 
to save ourselves. 

This one emotion of fear, alone, serves to invalidate 
a very large part of our speech and thinking. Said 
the sagacious Montaigne: "There is nothing I am so 
much afraid of as fear." It is the inseparable concomi- 
tant of the primordial yearning toward pleasure; for, 
having pleasure, we are ever disquieted lest we lose it 
and, not having it, disquieted until we get it. With 
our imconscious trend toward the pleasurable, our 
tendency toward repression of the painful, and the 
perturbing influence of fear and other emotions, the 
outcome of our cognitive processes cannot be pre- 
dicted even by ourselves; yet whithersoever we may 
be carried by the conflicting unconscious currents, we 
are usually convinced that our conclusions are without 
blemish. 

Misleading Influence of Feeling,— Let us now con- 
sider a little more in detail the misleading influence of 
feeling. The concentration of the mind's activity is 
upon that to which attention is given; attention is 
merely the equivalent of interest ; and interest is simply 
feeling. Although, perhaps, feeling cannot exist with- 
out cognitions, at least unconscious ones, yet it is alwajrs 
feeling which determines the direction of conscious 
thought. Feeling may arise in consciousness, appar- 
ently, without any cognition at all, as in the moods, 
depressed and cheerful respectively, of dyspepsia and 
ptilmonary tuberculosis; yet here, imdoubtedly, the 
impressions streaming from the affected organs con- 
stitute unconscious cognitions. It might seem that 
an abrupt cognition as, ^. g., an imexpected thunder- 
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clap, is often the agent which directs the current 
of thought; but, in all such cases, the real control- 
ling influence is the strong concomitant feeling. If 
the thunder did not surprise or alarm us, we should 
give it little heed, perhaps not even consciously hear 
it. 

The thought-complexes which, directly or indirectly, 
are in accord with the dominant feeling of the moment 
are readily admitted into consciousness, while those 
which are discordant are usually inhibited or excluded. 
"As a rule, we disbelieve all facts and theories for which 
we have no use. Huxley belabors the bishops because 
there is no use for sacerdotalism in his scheme of life. 
Newman, on the contrary, goes over to Romanism, and 
finds all sorts of reasons good for stajdng there, because 
a priestly system is for him an organic need and de- 
Ught."^ 

With the cutting out of all adverse evidence, errone- 
ous ideas are easily established. The kind of evidence 
which we can tolerate and duly consider will depend 
upon our mood at any moment, and upon the perma- 
nent cast of our feeling-character ; and of two alterna- 
tive conceptions the one which gives us on the whole 
the greater subjective satisfaction we call the more 
rational and regard as the truer. Our present knowledge 
indicates the dominance of an innate and imconscious 
trend toward self-interest which often obliterates the 
rules of right reason and honesty; and against this 
influence the consciously honest man must maintain a 
perpetual struggle. 

Often enough, no doubt, we entertain willingly very 
disagreeable trains of thought, but we do so because 
it is pleasant, as promising our only means of escape 

* Prof. William James. 
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from experiences still more disagreeable. Even con- 
science, "the moral imperative," is, intrinsically, a 
manifestation of self-love. This is well illustrated in 
an episode given by Livy. Certain Roman soldiers 
who had mutinied against their generals were so dis- 
turbed by remorse, through having broken their oath 
of obedience, that they naively planned to relieve their 
consciences by murdering the generals. ' It is evident 
that, upon this occasion, the chief concern of conscience 
was not with the actual wrong but with the substitu- 
tion of a very unpleasant state of mind for one which 
should be less unpleasant. 

Selfish even are our tears of sympathy, as Homer 
knew: "Thus spake she weeping, and thereon the 
women wailed, in semblance for Patroclus, but each 
for her own woe"; and, again, "The elders mourned 
with him bethinking them what each had left at home."^ 
This was a low type of sympathy, no doubt, but yet 
the common form as known among us to-day. There 
is a higher, rarer type, where the tears are shed through 
"unselfish" love but this, too, as has been explained, 
is a self-love. 

It is a point of sagacity, as is well known, to select 
one's time in presenting a proposition probably imac- 
ceptable. The emotional attitude toward a question, 
and correspondingly the reasoning, of a himgry man 
may greatly change after a good dinner. "I have 
generally found that the time for advice is after a cup 
of ale," says George Borrow. Through a change of 
feeling the interest is shifted to facts which, hitherto, 
have been disregarded and from which a different con- 
clusion must follow. 

I Gaston Boissier, La religion romaine, 1, 13. Paris, 1900. 
' Iliad, £. Meyer's transl. 
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A change of opinion is more often due to a change 
of feeling than to the acquisition of new facts ; and to 
please a man is an effective first step toward convincing 
him. It is told of a French advocate, Lachaud, that 
he once had "to deal with a juryman whom he plied 
in vain for three quarters of an hour with his most cun- 
ning arguments ; . . . the case was desperate. Sud- 
dienly, in the middle of a passsionate demonstration, 
Lachaud stopped short, and addressing the President 
of the court said: 'Would you give instructions for 
the curtain there in front to be drawn? The seventh 
juryman is blinded by the sim.' The juryman in ques- 
tion reddened, smiled, and expressed his thanks. He 
was won over for the defense."' 

It may happen, in the case of a man accused of crime, 
that the vehement denimciation of the crime itself so 
stirs the emotion of an ignorant and unthinking popu- 
lace, and so blinds their judgment, that the rhetoric 
counts as valid argimient and, in their eyes, the man 
stands convicted. Les arguments ne sont pas ce qu'ils 
sont, mats ce que je suiSy observes a French writer. 
Socrates remarked, at his trial, that his need was not 
so much to confute the actual evidence against him 
as the mental disposition of the Athenian public, 
which would give imwarranted weight to all hostile 
testimony. 

The conclusion wished for does not always induce a 
conscious bias in its favor but often in the contrary 
direction. In some persons there seems to be an un- 
reasonable distrust of evidence which they are anxious 
to find conclusive: it seems to them "too good to be 
true." The wind-blown ripples of the surface often 
move in a direction opposed to that of the stream's 

' G. LeBon, The Crowd, p. 176, 2d edit. New York, 1897. 
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deep ctirrent. The bias, in the sense of compelling 
influence, is always in favor of that which is the more 
pleasant — positively or in a negative way. . The con- 
clusion wished for consciously may be opposed by a 
dread of disappointment or by some stronger, uncon- 
scious wish. 

I may have set my heart upon acquiring a piece 
of land but think that I have not enough money to 
purchase it. A friend comes to inform me, with a 
sufficiency of evidence, that it can be had at a price 
within my means. I cannot believe it. Why? Be- 
cause a dread of disappointment has seized me; 
and, for the time, the desire to escape disappoint- 
ment has a stronger grasp upon my attention than 
the desire for the land, and throws me into such agi- 
tation that my reasoning powers now require more 
than a sufficiency of evidence or more than an usual 
time for its appreciation, or both. This agitation is 
only a state of feeling which promotes the ideas which 
are congruous with it and inhibits those which are 
incongruous. 

If we can bring the feeling of other men into har- 
mony with our feeling, they will quickly think with 
us — ^they will convince themselves. Would you per- 
suade, says Franklin, ''speak of interest, not of 
reason." When feeling runs high, we all are dull- 
witted. Annoimce that for the good of the "Party" 
a suspected scamp should be elected to office, and 
there will be a wide violation of common sense and 
conscience. Put any nonsense into the mouth of 
** Science," and it will find eager acceptance. Talk 
enough about honesty, and the most selfish and un- 
derhanded aims will escape notice. "Many words 
won't fill a bushel," but they often serve to fill pock- 
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ets. Quote a little Scripture, and any villainy may 
pass unsuspected. 

But then I sigh, and, with a piece of scripture, 
Tell them that God bids us do good for evil: 
And thus I clothe my naked villany 
With odd old ends, stolen forth of holy writ; 
And seem a s^int, when most I play the devil.* 

The influence of a feeling may stretch backward 
into the past and, inhibiting or distorting the revival 
of memories, may render us blind or deaf to facts pre- 
sented in the present or, projecting itself forward, 
nullify evidence in relation with the remote future. 
Having once foimd a writer in error, we may mistrust 
or disbelieve, without other ground, all that he has 
subsequently written. 

Every idea must run the gaimtlet of an array of feel- 
ings before gaining full admission to consciousness. 
The mere enumeration of some of these feelings will 
suggest their potency in deflecting thought from its 
course toward truth : fear, love, hatred, avarice, pride, 
shame, sense of ridicule, sympathy, antipathy, the 
systematized feelings which constitute a bias, as of 
friendship, of religion, of optimism, of pessimism, of 
fondness for the old, the new, or the marvelous, and 
of family, class, occupation, or coimtry. 

The essential element in the remarkable change of atti- 
tude known as religious conversion is a change of feeling : 
there is not necessarily any change in one's knowledge, 
but only a new way of looking at this knowledge^ a 
new evaluation of it. It is not a supposed proof which 
engenders the belief but the belief which generates a 
supposed proof for its justification. All striking cases 

^ King Richard III. 
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of conversion, and especially those which are sudden, 
have been preceded by some influence strongly impress- 
ing the feelings, as an illness, a fright, or en masse ex- 
ample in revivals. Through what seems but a moment, 
any form of violent emotional experience may reverse 
the opinions of a man which he has held steadfastly for 
years, to his own amazement perhaps, and to the pain 
and bewilderment of those who have trusted him as 
their guide. Such an abrupt transformation of one's 
view of life is well expressed by Macbeth. 

From this instant, 
There's nothing serious in mortality: 
All is but toys; renown and grace is dead; 
The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
Is left this vault to brag of. 

The following experience of Jung's illustrates the 
distorting influence of feeling. With a sensitive, 
hysterical companion, he approached a village where 
church bells were ringing — a new and well-tuned set 
of chimes. The companion, usually very appreciative 
of such soimds, began suddenly and without provoca- 
tion to grumble : these bells were horrible, he could not 
endure their nauseating major tones and, besides, the 
church was ugly and the village — ^noted for its charm — 
imattractive. Jimg was interested by this display of 
tmnatural feeling and led on his companion. Now the 
parson was attacked, on the ground that he wore a 
repulsive beard and wrote miserable poems. Here 
Jung f oimd a clue : the companion was something of a 
poet, and in the sense of rivalry lay the secret of the 
distorting emotion. ' 

' Dr. C. G. Jung, Psychol, d. DemerUia Praecox, S. 44. Halle a S., 
1907. 
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Napoleon, in spite of his intellectual acumen and 
knowledge of the value of rapid communication, upon 
seeing a demonstration of Sonmiering's system of elec- 
tric telegraphy, seems to have been blinded through 
national prejudice to the great possibilities of the inven- 
tion, and dismissed the matter with the remark: " C'est 
une idSe germanique.' ^ 

Says Froude : 

An Irish Catholic prelate once told me that to his certain 
knowledge two millions of men, women, and children had 
died in the great famine of 1846 . . . and added, **we 
might assert that every one of these deaths lay at the door 
of the English government." I mentioned this to a dis- 
tinguished lawyer in Dublin, a Protestant. His grey eyes 
lighted up. He replied: **Did he say two millions now — 
did he? Why there were not a thousand died — there were 
not five hundred.** The true nimiber, as Froude estimates 
it, was about two hundred thousand.* 

Some years ago, there was published a Symposium 
which was supposed to present the reasoning through 
which several clergymen had been led to enter the de- 
nominations to which they belonged, respectively, and 
among these writers there was only one who, as we may 
beUeve, gave the true ground for his convictions. This 
one was a Jew, who frankly admitted that he held the 
Jewish faith because he had been trained to it from his 
childhood, and because it was the religion of his parents. 

Many persons beUeve, with Leibnitz, that the greater 
part of the dissensions among men is due to the differ- 
ences in their interpretation of words ; but these diflEer- 

' Prof. W. Ostwald, Energetische Grundlagen d, Kultur-Wissenschaftt 
S. 135. Leipzig, 1909. 

* Cited by Herbert Spencer, Study of Sociology^ p. 264. New York, 
1883. 
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ences in interpretation axe largely dependent upon the 
attempt to render meanings acceptable to feelings, and 
always, at any rate, they are accompanied by differences 
in the feelings which men attach to words. To agree 
upon a definition of terms is a task which we find rela- 
tively easy; but to feel alike toward that which they 
represent is very often impossible and, through a broad- 
ening of knowledge, the best for which we can generally 
hope is not agreement in opinion but a growth in toler- 
ance. The element of feeling tinctures and distorts 
all reasoning, being negligible perhaps only in pure 
science ; yet, even here, at least to some minimal degree, 
its disturbing influence is invariably present. 

The danger lurks in every "working hypothesis" 
of the scientist. 

Instinctively there is a searching-out of phenomena that 
support it, for the mind is led by its desires . . . From 
an unduly favored child it readily grows to be a master and 
leads its author whithersoever it will. . . . Unless the 
theory happens perchance to be the true one, all hope of the 
best result is gone. To be sure, truth may be brought forth 
by an investigator dominated by a false ruling idea. His 
very errors may indeed stimulate investigation on the part 
of others. But the condition is scarcely the less unfortu- 
nate. ... To avoid this grave danger the method of 
multiple working hypotheses is urged. It differs from the 
simple working hypothesis in that it distributes the effect 
and divides the affections. . . . The investigator thus 
becomes a parent of a family of hypotheses : and by his paren- 
tal relation to all is morally forbidden to fasten his affections 
unduly upon any one. In the very nature of the case, the 
chief danger that springs from affection is counteracted. ' 

' Prof. C. T. Chamberlin. Cited by Prof. H. H. Turner, Science, 
19". p. 336. 
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The suggestion seems ingenious but such an impar- 
tiality is hardly more possible toward hypotheses than 
toward children. Our innate and unconscious prefer- 
ences are not easily curbed. ''The brain may devise 
laws for the blood ; but a hot temper leaps o'er a cold 
decree: such a hare is madness the youth to skip o'er 
the meshes of good counsel the cripple."' Because of 
this pervasive influence of feeling, the distinction be- 
tween ''judgments of value or worth" and "judgments 
of matter of fact," of which so'much has been written, 
is a distinction which, in practice, we are often unable 
to draw. 

The following instance, narrated by the astronomer 
Flammarion, is a striking example of the blinding of 
intellect by feeling, and the more impressive because 
manifested in a man of high intellectual position — a 
member of the Acad6mie des Sciences. 

I, myself, was once present at a session of the Acaddmie 
des Sciences. It was on that notable day when the physicist 
Du Moucel presented to the assembled savants Edison's 
phonograph. As, at the end of the exposition, the appa- 
ratus began to speak, one of the Academicians, an elderly 
gentleman, arose and, saturated with classical culture, 
filled with lofty indignation against the impudence of the 
innovator, flung himself upon the representative of Edison, 
seized him by the throat and cried: ** Yqu scoundrel! Do 
you suppose we shall let ourselves be humbugged by a ven- 
triloquist?** 

This was on March ii, 1878. 

Six months later, on September 30, at another sitting 
of the Acad6mie, this savant, after thorough examina- 
tion of the apparatus, annoimced his conviction that 

* Mzrchant of Venice. 
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it was only a matter of expert ventriloquism, ''for one 
cannot possibly assume that a contemptible metal 
should be able to duplicate the noble tone of the human 
voice." ^ One is here reminded of the countryman 
who, seeing for the first time a giraffe, and after much 
internal argument, no doubt, ejaculated: ''There ain't 
no such animal." Of such persons it has been well 
said by Kipling: "If they desire a thing, they declare 
that it is true. If they desire it not, though it were 
Death itself, they declare that it has never been." 

A man may have fine observational and reasoning 
powers, have been highly educated, have traveled 
widely, have associated with the ablest men: surely, 
the words of such a man should be trustworthy. But 
wound his pride, arouse his jealousy, or incite his hatred, 
and his intellectual processes may become blind and 
irrational. Disturb our emotional balance, and we all 
revert toward the intellectual status of the child and 
of the savage. 

Self-esteem and Sense of Inferiority. —Let us now 

give a little close attention to that very prominent mani- 
festation of feeling which we term self-esteem. It is 
the common desire of all men, doubtless, to regard 
themselves as the equals, if not the superiors, of their 
fellows; and there is much indirect evidence to show 
that we have a strong imconscious desire to seem the 
equals of those to whom we consciously know ourselves 
to be inferior. Each point of conscious weakness is a 
thorn in the flesh to our pride, vanity, or legitimate 
self-esteem, inducing an ever-active, unconscious pro- 
test; and the aggregate sense of our inferiorities urges 

'Dr. L. Loewenfeld, Ueher die Dummheit, 8. 112. Wiesbaden, 
1909. 
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us continually toward a self-assertion which, in thought 
and expression, makes for exaggeration and falsity. 
Says Bacon : 

Whosoever hath anything fixed in his person that doth 
induce contempt, hath also a perpetual spur in himself to 
rescue and deliver himself from scorn. Therefore all de- 
formed persons are extreme bold: first, as to their own 
defence, as being exposed to scorn; but in process of time, 
by a general habit. Also, it stirreth in them industry, and 
especially of this kind, to watch and observe the weakness 
of others, that they may have somewhat to repay. 

The shy child is often pert. The man who is timid 
among other men is often a combative writer. It was 
said of Friedrich Nietzsche, that with his pen he was 
unflinching in his criticism and often arrogant; that 
without it, he became modest and almost timorous. 

Many women, from childhood, have a desire to be 
men, envying the superior powers and opportimities 
of the male. This is shown consciously through the 
taste for the rough sports of boys and in other wajrs. 
Later, realizing the impossibility of effecting her desire, 
the girl lets it sink to the realm of the unconscious, 
where it still influences her life, manifesting itself 
through innumerable ruses to attract attention and 
attain mastery. 

Very early, the child begins to compare himself with 
others and to perceive, with an annoyance which soon 
develops into anxiety, that in many points the com- 
parison is to his disadvantage. It has been observed 
that the nearsighted child is peculiarly eager to see 
everything; the child with defective hearing, to hear 
everything; the child with defective speech, to talk; 
the child with congenital obstruction of the nasal pas- 
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sages, to smell everything %• a probable purpose being 
to conceal from others, and perhaps from itself, its 
handicap. One of the most striking features of child 
life is the tendency toward imitation; and this imita- 
tion we must view not alone as an exercise of powers 
for the pleasure felt in their mere use but as, in large 
part, a phase of self-assertion. What anyone else has 
done the child must show that he can do, as well or 
better; otherwise he chafes under the sense of a real 
or imputed inferiority. Even if conscious of an in- 
ability to imitate well, he must at least make the at- 
tempt, for he will thus attract attention and, in some 
measure at least, assert his powers. In this way, we 
may interpret a child's fondness for repeating words 
of which he does not know the meaning: it makes a 
fine appearance or at least, like other noise and much 
"naughtiness," attracts attention and, to the child 
mind, means distinction. 

Thus, in early childhood, the unconscious protest 
begins, and to innate inferiorities time adds those which 
are due to the lack or the neglect of opportimity and 
so, as body and mind develop, there develops, pari 
passu, a distortion of character. The earlier protest- 
feelings serve as a nucleus around which gather all the 
painful experiences of expanding life; and there is so 
rolled up a malign energy which weighs heavily in the 
causation of unfortunate twists and eccentricities, the 
neuroses and psychoneuroses, and the various phases 
of insanity. The desire for approval and admiration 
constitutes the basis of the shameless selfishness so fre- 
quently discernible in the actions of the neurotic. 

A yoimg man, incapacitated by his neurosis, was 
proud of being the sickest member of the family and of 

» Cy. Dr. C. F. Adler, ZentralhlLf, Psychoanalyse, 1, 12. 
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having a disease which his brother had not had, for this 
caused him to be talked about ; proud that his father 
was forced to support him, and the more his father had 
to spend for him, the more pleased he was, for it showed 
a greater appreciation and devotion, and this indicated 
to the world the yoimg man's great worth. 

At one time, this protest may depress and lead to 
indolence; at another, it may excite an unwholesome 
activity. It induces jealousy, hatred, and desire for 
revenge, and is often the hidden motive of crime and 
of suicide. Could we see clearly into the hearts of men, 
we should find, no doubt, that the following description 
of one is of wide application: "His boundless envy 
filled him with evil thoughts toward all who had more 
than he. Outwardly an amiable, friendly person, 
within he was filled with all manner of poison, murder- 
ous fancies, and deadly wishes. The whole world might 
go to destruction, if he alone remained alive!" 

It will be of profit to give a little attention to some 
of the points of inferiority, physical and mental, which 
awaken in the observer often a conscious sense of supe- 
riority and at least unconscious contempt, and in the 
imf ortunate possessor an ever-seething sense of htmiilia- 
tion and anger. ** Wrongs are often forgiven," wrote 
Lord Chesterfield to his son, "but contempt never is. 
Our pride remembers it forever. It implies a dis- 
covery of weaknesses, which we are much more careful 
to conceal than crimes." 

A moment's thought will suggest the deep influence 
of our inferiorities upon character. We may mention 
the following: effeminate features in man and mascu- 
line in woman, dwarfish stature, especially in a man, 
and exceeding tallness, especially in woman, ugliness 
of face or form, defective teeth, himipback, bowlegs, 
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clubfoot, awkwardness or clumsiness, nearsightedness, 
squint, deafness, stuttering, defective heart and other 
abnormal conditions which bar sport and good-fellow- 
ship; and, among the mental defects of which an in- 
dividual may be conscious, sluggish perception, poor 
judgment, weak memory, indecision, lack of self-con- 
trol, shyness, special inaptitudes, as for mathematics, 
for languages, and for the so-called social accomplish- 
ments. 

Such inferiorities not only cause our fellows to look 
disparagingly upon us but thereby seriously impede 
our ''getting on," and are often an enduring obstacle 
to marriage, wealth, honor, and whatever else may 
seem to make life worth living. The memory of painful 
experience dependent upon such cause abides with us 
and generates such types as the misogynist and the 
misanthrope. Some element of this maddening sense 
of inferiority is with us all. Like the cimning of the 
fox, and hardly less imscrupulous in its thirst for re- 
venge, it is a primal instinct looking toward the in- 
dividual's self-preservation. 

A recognition of this imiversal trait illimiines many 
an obscure place in our reading of the human heart. 
Aristotle observed that there is more pleasure in giving 
than in receiving, and Jesus said: '*It is more blessed 
to give than to receive." In view of man's fimda- 
mental self-love, how can this be true? We can ex- 
plain it now. The giver, in that he has something to 
give, feels himself superior to him who lacks and is 
willing to receive: for the moment at least, the one is 
self-sufficient and the other, suppliant. The sense of 
exaltation is gladly purchased at the expense of what 
is given away. It lies at the root of much of our charity 
and philanthropy. 
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The attempt on the part of nature to compensate us 
for our sense of inferiority is often carried too far, to 
over-compensation, through which we may be goaded 
to the most irrational thought and action, every output 
of our mental life being distorted by this ever-present 
bias. The evidence for this influence is often clearly 
given in the wishes, fancies, and dreams of child- 
hood and in the confessions of the neurotic adult, and 
every man may find it in the testimony of his own 
consciousness. 

An illustration of the falsity to which this protest 
may lead is presented in the MSmoires particuUers of 
Madame Roland. This autobiography was written 
during the horrors of the "reign of terror" in full view 
of death upon the scaffold. From prison, to the friend 
to whom she committed the manuscript, Madame 
Roland wrote: "I most earnestly desire that I should 
be known as I am, good and bad, it is all one to me." 

Under such circumstances, we should expect a scrupu- 
lous fidelity to facts; nevertheless, there are given in 
this autobiography descriptions of events which are 
utterly at variance with the descriptions given by 
Madame Roland in her letters of the time at which the 
events occurred. That she should have written these 
imtruths consciously knowing them to be such appears 
highly improbable; but whether conscious or tmcon- 
scious, the misleading influence of her self-esteem is 
immistakable, the purpose of the falsification being 
plainly to present a view in harmony with that feeling 
which led her to write of herself, in this autobiography, 
as heroine du grand genre. ' 

If we look with discerning eyes, we shall always de- 

> Cf, Dr. Hans Glagau, Die tnoderne Selbstbiographie ah kistorische 
Quelle, Marburg, 1903. 
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tect, even in our meekest neighbor — ^he perhaps being 
quite unconscious of its existence, some measure of 
this instinct toward self-assertion. Said Madame de 
Maintenon of herself: ''I was above all thought of 
self-interest; I desired honor." Of Cardinal Wolsey, 
Abergavenny remarks: "I can see his pride peep 
through each part of him." Queen Katharine says 
of him: 

You are meek and humble-mouthed, 
You sign your place and calling, in full seeming. 
With meekness and humility; but your heart 
Is crammed with arrogancy, spleen, and pride. 

I must tell you. 

You tender more your person's honour than 
Your high profession spiritual. ' 

It is probable that the recourse to alcoholic excess 
is, essentially, an expression of self-esteem. The taste 
of the drink and the readier flow of thought through 
the quickening of the blood-circtilation may be pleas- 
ant, but it is in the character of the thought and feeling 
which attend upon incipient drunkenness, probably, 
that we find the true incentive to this vice. A man is 
oppressed by the recognition of his inferiority, or by 
his inabiUty to overcome certain adverse conditions in 
his environment: he invokes the aid of alcohol, and 
his world is quickly changed. 

As is now well-established, the bentmibing influence 
of alcohol works upon the nerve-centers from above 
downward. The most complex and, in race and individ- 
ual, most recently acquired of the mental fimctions 
are the first to succtmib ; the others yield in order until, 
if the poison be suflBciently pushed, the respiratory and 

^ King Henry VIII. 
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cardiac centers are paralyzed and death ensues. With 
the waning of the moral and religious sense, of altruism, 
of prudence, the state of the man's consciousness reverts 
gradually to that of the child and of the prehistoric 
savage. All limitations, restrictions, inhibitions, shrink 
into nothingness, and the individual remains conscious 
of little else than his own desires and an unquestioned 
ability to achieve them in the external world. Now, 
neither man nor circimistance may withstand his will : 
he is, in effect, a god. The temptation, to return to 
this exalted condition must be strong. Akin to this 
transitory shelter sought in drunkenness by a hurt 
self-love, are the more enduring forms provided by the 
psychoneuroses and by certain types of insanity. 

This hidden influence of self-assertion may conduce 
to a general continuance or progress of error, in a posi- 
tive or in a negative way. In the one case, having 
conceived an erroneous idea, a man may endeavor to 
impress it upon others, deluding himself and the public, 
in his desire for recognition. In the other case, in all 
conscious integrity, but blinded by a jealousy which is 
unconscious, he may exert all his powers to withstand 
a sound idea put forth by someone else, solely because 
it is not his own. The dramatist, Grillparzer, confesses 
in his diary: "Jealousy displays itself especially when 
I read another's good poem or any good writing ; with 
contemptible pettiness I endeavor to disparage every 
word, every thought." ^ So, Shakespeare makes Brutus 
say of Cicero: "He will never follow anything that 
other men begin." 

To accept another man's idea is to admit, tacitly, 
that in this point he is one's superior; but to this the 
aversion may be so intense as to inhibit all evidence 

' Dr. W. StekeifDichtung u. Neurose, S. 68. Wiesbaden, 1909. 
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supporting the idea, whereby it becomes illogical and 
may reasonably be rejected. It is often through this 
unconscious pressure of self-esteem within a man that 
he finds himself in Macbeth's dilemma: he would not 
(consciously) play false, and yet (unconsciously) would 
wrongly win. 

Supposing, then, that a man knows the truth, what 
assurance can we have that he will speak or write it? 
However strong his conscious trend toward veracity, 
it may be that his imconscious attitude, unfathomable 
by us and but dimly known to himself, will determine 
his speech and action ; and one of the main causes of 
aberration from truth, present in all men and inces- 
santly active, is the protest of self-esteem. To hang 
fondly, then, upon the dictum of anyone is folly. This 
is a truth which most of us learn slowly and some of 
us, never. 

Sweet prince, the untainted virtue of your years 

Hath not yet dived into the world's deceit: 

No more can you distinguish of a man 

Than of his outward show; which, God, he knows, 

Seldom or never jumpeth with the heart. " 

The Internal Conflict.— We come, now, to another 
aspect of feeling. Within every human mind there is 
waged a conflict, beginning in childhood, and almost 
completely imconscious. The foes which here battle 
incessantly are the instincts of the individual and the 
conventions and other circtunstances of life which forbid 
their gratification. Our thoughts and acts are con- 
stant compromises between these contending forces. 
We think and do strange things to give outlet and 
relief to the pent-up feeling within us. 

^ King Riehofd IIL 
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A boy was doing remarkably well at school, and 
gradually forging ahead of his mates. Suddenly, his 
father annoimced that, at the end of two weeks, the 
boy must leave the school. Tears and entreaties were 
of no avail, so the boy devised a strange but ingenious 
plan to lessen the shock to his self-love. He deliber- 
ately made poor recitations, to the amazement of 
teachers and fellow-pupils, in such manner that he 
should be reduced in rank, day by day, and reach the 
foot of his class at the end of the two weeks, at which 
time his increasing sense of htuniliation would cause his 
departure from the school to seem to him a pleasure. 
The plan was duly accomplished, with floods of tears 
in secret but the external resolution of a stoic. ' 

In the depths of our minds there wells up continually 
a spring of impleasant thought and feeling. If these 
bitter waters remain below the surface, they poison the 
life, and to this source, as many neurologists now be- 
lieve, we may trace a great part of the manifestations 
of nervous disease. Like splinters in the sensitive 
flesh, these hidden processes of mind cause endless 
irritation imtil removed. To bring them to the surface 
in consciousness is a relief ; to put them into words and 
share them with sympathetic fellow-beings may even 
extinguish them. ''Full of scorpions is my mind, dear 
wife," cries Macbeth: what a world of meaning is re- 
vealed in this confession, as we penetrate into the 
nature of the psyche ! 

The thought which passes from one man to another, 
whether by speech or writing, owes its origin solely to 
the desire for pleasure or relief, while its form is always 
modified by the influences of social convention. The 
writer, poet, novelist, historian, seeks to externalize 

' K. Philipp Moritz, AtUon Reiser, S. 50. Munchen, 19 12. 
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and personify the waning forces within his own nature 
that, through unconscious identification of himself with 
his characters, he may enjoy the noble deeds of his 
heroes and the vices of his scoimdrels. He it is, in 
the main unconsciously, that receives the admiration 
he seems to provide for others and he, himself, that 
indulges in the vicious acts which he presents for 
condemnation. "Tragedy was invented by a bad 
conscience." 

Man has learned, from a remote age, with marvelous 
ingenuity, to fashion as substitutes for the unpermis- 
sible acts and the unobtainable objects of his desire a 
wealth of fantastic correlates or sjnnbols. "We long 
for whirlwinds, and have to do the best we can with 
the bellows." The man who has no outlet for his mus- 
cular energy in physical labor has recourse to artificial 
exercises, and so with every need of body or mind. 
' * Luttrell was talking of Moore and Rogers — ^the poetry 
of the former so licentious, that of the latter so pure; 
much of its popularity owing to its being so carefully 
weeded of everything approaching to indelicacy; and 
the contrasts between the lives and the works of the 
two men — the former a pattern of conjugal and domes- 
tic regularity, the latter of all the men he had ever 
known, the greatest sensualist."" 

The philosopher, in his elaborate system, is merely 
giving relief to his internal discontent. He does not 
like the world as it is, or as other men conceive it, and, 
at great pains, he reveals to himself and to us, as the 
only good and reasonable one, a hidden world patterned 
after his heart's desire. Strange that, through the 
ages, philosophies — so contradictory and even self- 
contradictory, and so often, when susceptible to test by 

' GrevUle*s Memoirs, cited by Havelock Ellis. 
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facts, £ound absurd — strange that they should have so 
imposed upon mankind! Herschel having discovered 
the planet Uranus, Hegel, the most authoritative philos- 
opher of his time, suggested that now, seven being 
the perfect number and seven planets being already 
known, the solar sjrstem was known in its complete- 
ness. In the meanwhile, the first planetoid had been 
discovered. 

The Function of Play. — ^The child turns for relief 
from the real world to one which for him is hardly less 
real — the world of play. A stone, a bit of wood, he 
transforms into a soldier, a hero, whom he invests with 
the qualities which he, himself, would like to possess. 
Now, he, the puny child, vexed continually by his 
nurse, has become at once a strong man, a conqueror 
perhaps who imposes his will upon a great people; and 
in this world of phantasy his real insignificance is com- 
pletely forgotten. As the child grows, and the habit of 
obvious play recedes, the daydream becomes his solace. 
He has laid aside his external helps, but the mental 
process has not greatly changed: it is still play — ^re- 
laxation in an unreal world which the child has made 
for himself. The material helps are seldom or never 
completely renounced : with our games, as of cards and 
chess and innumerable others, with our musical instru- 
ments, we still "play." With his stage properties and 
words of fictitious life, the actor plays ; and we identify 
ourselves with him and share in his play. 

An old writer has told us frankly in his autobiography 
that, as a poor youth, he aspired toward the stage and, 
though having no proper talent, struggled for some 
time to succeed in the profession, because he might 
thereby be all that he wished — ^have all that was denied 
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him in real life, merely through the illusory play of a 
vigorous phantasy. ' 

" One of my patients told me that whenever he goes to a 
prize fight he has to sit apart from everyone, for when the 
prize fighter who is his favorite strikes he has to imitate 
him. He got himself into trouble many a time for hitting 
his neighbors, he simply could not control himself, and to 
avoid this he has to sit away from the other spectators. 
Others do not actually strike their neighbors but they shout, 
and mimic the actors; in other words, they identify them- 
selves with the fighter and in this way give vent to their 
own sadistic feelings."^ 

Even the symbols of the mathematician are at times 
but toys, as when he amuses himself in a space of four 
or more dimensions, playing in a world which he makes 
for his solace. '* Everjrwhere," says Thomas k Kempis, 
'*have I sought for peace, but nowhere have I found it 
save in a quiet comer with a little book." In a recent 
story, we read of a yoimg soldier writing from the 
trenches that he wanted something to read "about 
faims and nymphs, . . . any book about Greek gods, 
. . . Spenser's 'Faerie Queene,' . . . ; and .after 
these several years of war, the amoimt of romantic 
Uteratiu*e being published in England is said to be sur- 
prisingly large. The mind harassed by the horrors of 
war turns for relief to the serene life of an tmreal world. 

There is no man, we must believe, who does not have 
recourse, by daydream or by the dreams of sleep, to 
the fairyland of phantasy. Said G. Ch. Lichtenberg, 
a professor of physics : " I have often for hours indtilged 
in all manner of phantasies, at times when I was sup- 

* K. Philipp Moritz, /. c, S. 194. 

» Dr, A. A. Brill, Med, Record, p. 319, February 23, 1918. New York. 
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posed to be very busy. I was conscious of the harmful in 
this, in point of loss of time, but without the phantasy- 
cure which I employed at the same time with the treat- 
ment at the bath-resorts, I should not have lived so 
long.**' Foiutioy's celebrated medium. Mile. H6tene 
Smith, intelligent and attractive, discontented with 
her environment and longing for sjnnpathy, still always 
refused offers of marriage, feeling that the right man 
had not yet come : becoming a medium, she found her 
need amply met by the sympathy and companionship 
of her spirit friends. Erasmus makes Folly say, in 
his Praise of Folly: '* It is from my influence alone that 
the whole universe receives her ferment of mirth and 
jollity . . . Folly is the best preservative of youth, 
and the most effectual antidote against old age." 

So, the fimction of play never becomes inoperative 
in human life. The card houses become castles in the 
air, and these develop into poems, romances, histories, 
philosophies, religious systems; all being but expres- 
sions of discontent, the projection outward of intoler- 
able passions, the fulfilling of wishes, compensation for 
the repression which is our universal heritage. Every 
product of a man is a revelation of his character. Every 
literary work is a confession. A Russian authority says 
of the writer, Dostojewsky : ** All that he has written he 
has intensely experienced in his own life. Dostojewsky 
is one of the most subjective of writers, almost always 
creating his characters after his own image. For me, who 
knew him intimately, the subjectivity of his descriptions 
was very evident.** ^ 

Sainte-Beuve says of his ''Joseph Delorme," that it 

» ZentralblaUf. Psychoanalyse^ 111, 216. 

' Dr. Tim. Segaloff , Die KrankheU Dostcjewskys, S. 5. M^chen, 
1907. 
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was a pretty faithful representation of himself morally, 
but not in the biographical details. Alluding to his 
" Volupt6," he says: "To write a romance was for me 
but another, an indirect way of being in love, and to 
say so." Goethe's mother wrote of him to Bettina: 

''When he had any sorrow, he would make a i)oem 
of his grief." He wrote his Werther, to rid himself of 
an importunate idea of suicide. It was often his advice : 
"Do as I have done: give birth to this child that tor- 
ments you, and it will no longer injure your entrails." 
The innate desire for the experiences of romance, so 
abundantly revealed in his writings, Sir Walter Scott 
sought later to externalize in actual life. At Abbots- 
ford, he endeavored to revive the interior life of the 
old castles he had so often depicted — their joyous wel- 
come to all comers, the merry dances, the singing of bal- 
lads, the wild strains of the bagpipes, the realization of all 
his dreams of baronial splendor and hospitality on the 
large scale which his literary revenues now made possible. 

The historian takes the personage that especially 
interests him, the one reputed to have had the qualities 
which he, himself, would like to possess and, uncon- 
sciously, handles his character in a way to make it more 
admirable — adds, subtracts, roimds off, polishes, imtil 
it becomes, perhaps, a good likeness of the author as he 
would fain be or appear, but a poor semblance of the 
historic person for whom it is intended. Freud has 
reminded us that in our dreams we often see things 
done by other persons which, were it permissible, we 
should gladly do ourselves; and so indirectly obtain 
some measure of the satisfaction denied us in the waking 
state. In a similar way, the historian writes that which 
is, in fact, a form of daydream and, in the acts of his 
historic personages, his own instincts find a vent. 
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It has been said of the historian Michelet : 

His inquiry into manuscript and printed authorities was 
most laborious, but his lively imaginatioii and his strong 
religious and political prejudices, made him regard all things, 
from a singularly personal point of view. Circumstances 
which strike his fancy, or furnish convenient texts for his 
polemic, are handled at inordinate length, while others are 
rapidly dismissed or passed over altogether. 

So with the spirit that actuates the writer of romance : 
far less restricted than the historian, he^depicts as he 
will the personages and the events of his narrative. All 
that we write is, in a measure, our autobiography, little 
conscious of it though we be. 

In the Divine Comedy, the discerning reader may 
constantly see laid bare to his view the very sotil of 
Dante. Not for us, primarily, was the great epic writ- 
ten, but that the poet might therein find relief for his 
own inmost needs ; yet not for himself alone,, since man 
is gregarious and not imtil heard by his fellows does 
his cry bring full relief. Here Dante turns in upon 
himself and addresses to his cravings, as if they were 
living things, the words which they require for their 
comfort. His sense of shortcoming and sin, of coward- 
ice, gratitude, hope, love of Beatrice, and other emo- 
tional states innumerable, all are here reflected. Let 
us interpret a few examples. 

Dante, we must believe, was bitterly conscious of his 
sins: longing for an assurance of forgiveness, he seeks 
to give it to himself through the words which issue 
from his penitent Manfred. '* Horrible were my sins, 
but the Infinite Groodness has arms so great that what- 

* Encyclopedia Britannica^ nth edit.^ Art. Michelet, 
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ever turns to It again, It receives."" He loved Bea- 
trice, longed to feel that she was happy, and doubted 
at times, surely, whether he should see her again, in 
the future life. So, he puts into the mouth of Virgil 
these words, adapted to his own comfort: **I speak of 
Beatrice: thou shalt see her above, upon the crest of 
this mountain, smiling and happy. "^ And again: 
"Thou shalt see Beatrice; and she shall relieve thee of 
this and every other desire."^ 

Dante did that which we all are so prone to do : when 
in trouble, we frame a comforting opinion, induce some 
one else to repeat it, and then find relief, even al- 
though what we now hear be no more than a reflection 
from ourselves. The Divine Comedy is a self -revealing 
soliloquy; and the principle which explains Dante's 
writing explains also the sympathetic reading of it. 
The words which it interested, stimulated, and soothed 
Dante to write, we find interesting, stimulating, and 
soothing, to the degree that our cravings are akin to 
his. We pass over much as having no meaning for us ; 
but here and there our attention is arrested, our needs 
throb in unison with those of the poet and, as we read, 
we are refreshed. 

It has been shown of late that the old legends and 
fairy tales, transmitted by the ages, have been invented 

' Orrihil fur on li peccoH miei 
Ma la bontd infinita ha si gran braccia, 
Che prende cid che si rivolge a lei. 

Del Purgatorio, III, 121. 
* lo dico di Beatrice: 

Tu la vedrai di sopra, in su la vetta ' 

Di questo monle, ridente efelice. 

Del Purgatorio, VI, 46. 
3 Vedrai Beatrice; ed ella pienamente, 
Ti lorrd questa e ciascun* altra hrama. 

Del Purgatorio, XV, 77. 
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by adults and narrated to children not so much probably 
for the amusement of the children as for the soothing 
of the heart-needs of the adult. In the touching story 
of Little Tearjug,^ a mother weeps during three days 
and nights for the loss of her child. Then in the night, 
the door opens softly and the dead child appears, bear- 
ing a little jug in which have been collected the mother's 
tears. A few more tears will cause the jug to overflow, 
and the child is disturbed thereat. ** Therefore, weep 
no more: thy child has a happy home, and little 
angels are his playmates." The child disappears and 
the mother weeps no more. How could she wish him 
back from his joy in heaven ? What myriads of fathers 
and mothers have comforted themselves through the 
ideas awakened by this simple story and the variant 
forms of it scattered widely among the peoples of the 
earth ! 

With our deepening knowledge of the htunan mind, 
we gain constantly a clearer insight into the motives of 
men and the meaning of history. The unconscious 
aim of men to compensate the self within for what is 
not to its liking in the world without is the key to many 
an old-time mystery. Among the Israelites, in the 
time of Samuel, there appeared bands of ** prophets" 
who, accompanied by music and probably exhausting 
movements, * * prophesied. ' ' These mysterious prophets 
seem to have been a manifestation of a repressed patri- 
otic indignation. It was a time of severe oppression 
by the Philistines, there was no captain among the 
Israelites to lead them in a struggle for liberty, external 
relief was impossible, the strain became unbearable, 
and it seems probable that, as in the case of the neu- 
rotic and insane of our own day, the strange actions 

""Tranenkruglein." 
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of these ** prophets" were symbols projected from the 
imconscious mind, wherein they made for themselves 
an ideal world, and there triumphed over their enemies. 

An illustration of similar kind is given in that strange 
phenomenon known as the "gift of tongues" or **glosso- 
lalia," the abnormal and more or less inarticulate speech 
which occurs at times under stress of religious excite- 
ment or in insanity. While in earlier ages this speech- 
automatism was regarded generally as a product of 
divine inspiration, and has been supposed by the en- 
lightened of our own time to be a mere meaningless 
jargon issuing from disordered minds, glossolalia now 
takes its place with the dream and the incoherent talk 
of the insane as an expression of real and fairly defi- 
nite thought, incomprehensible to listener and even to 
speaker but, at times apparently, by the method of 
psychoanalysis, susceptible of distinct interpretation. 

That the **gift of tongues" was essentially a selfish 
function was apparent to St. Paul, — ^himself excelling 
in the gift and, with certain restrictions, esteeming it 
highly. He says of it: "He that speaketh in an un- 
known tongue speaketh not unto men, but unto God : 
for no man understandeth him. . . . He that speaketh 
in an unknown tongue edifieth himself. . . . Where- 
fore let him that speaketh in an unknown tongue pray 
that he may interpret. . . . But if there be no in- 
terpreter, let him keep silence in the church; and let 
him speak to himself and God." St. Paid seems to 
have recognized also that the words spoken in * * tongues ' ' 
were usually incomprehensible to the speaker himself, 
and yet a relief to the deeper part of his being, for 
he says: **If I pray in an unknown tongue, my spirit 
prayeth, but my imderstanding is unfruitful."* 

' I Corinthians, xiv. 
16 
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Recent investigations appear to establish that it is 
the unconscious satisfaction of the speaker's own de- 
sires which constitutes the true motive of the "gift of 
tongues. ' ' ' A boy of seventeen, after hearing a sermon, 
reading the story of Pentecost, and earnest prayer, 
foimd himself involuntarily speaking words which he 
could not understand, and forthwith regarded himself 
as having received the **gift of tongues." At the age 
of twenty-two, he became a preacher among a sect 
practicing glossolalia and held the position for six 
months, at the end of which he assumed the office 
of meeting-leader with another sect, retiring in less 
than a year because of charges preferred against him; 
and for the six months before coming under Pfister's 
observation he was without employment of any kind. 
His life was erratic and encompassed with serious diffi- 
culties. His gift of tongues he was able to exercise at 
any time, always with full consciousness but with the 
recognition that, except as an indication of divine favor, 
it was to himself entirely without meaning. Psycho- 
analysis showed that the effusion of words was a hotch- 
potch of German, Swiss-German, and English deriva- 
tion and that it represented an unconscious conffict 
among religious, moral, and intellectual questionings 
heavily burdening the speaker, ending with the con- 
viction that, despite persecutions and ill luck, he pos- 
sessed the necessary qualifications to become a preacher, 
— B. triumph for his wishes. 

This outburst of ** tongues" then, apparently so 
meaningless, was the external expression of an uncon- 
scious conflict such as is waged continually in every 

> Dr. Oskar Pfister, Die psycholog. Entrdtsdung d. relig. GhssolaUe nnd 
d. aiUonuU. Kryptographie, Jahrb. /. psychoanalyt, und psychopaihdag. 
Porschungen. Ill, S. 427. 
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human breast, as the self struggles to bend everything 
to its own inclination. Coming to the understanding 
that his gift of tongues was a purely natural phenome- 
non, the yoimg ecstatic betook himself to automatic 
writing, which consisted of apparently meaningless 
signs written with great rapidity: these he translated 
into an equally puzzling jargon which, like its earlier 
forms, was shown by psychoanalysis to be the expres- 
sion of a conflict and a compensated desire. 

It seems clear that the expression of human thought 
has for its fundamental purpose the profit of the one 
who thinks, not the profit of him to whom the thought 
is transmitted; and it is probable that, unconsciously, 
the most conscientious writer cares little that we are 
misled, if only he has achieved his own purpose. This 
unconscious aim is a factor of error for which we should 
always allow, although we are without definite means 
for its reckoning. 

Fortunately, no doubt, the unconscious ego of the 
intelligent individual is usually aware that for its de- 
signs honesty is the best policy, — that exaggeration 
and willful falsity do not, in the long run, best accom- 
plish its purposes; and, further, a large part of our self- 
seeking is truly altruistic; which conditions go far 
toward neutralizing the factor of untruth which lies 
in our innate absorption in self. 

The external phenomena of a man's life, his words 
and acts, can be but seldom interpreted through their 
apparently obvious signification. Unaware, usually, of 
the strong undercurrents which determine his course, 
a man deludes not only his fellows but himself by his 
plausible explanations of that which emerges as the 
result of the unguessed conflict. 

The philosopher Philipp Mainlander, in the thirty- 
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third year of his life, renounced his chosen career to 
become a soldier. The cause of this strange decision 
he explained as a strong sense of duty toward the state. 
There is a truer explanation, undoubtedly, in these few 
words found among his writings: **I have an extra- 
ordinary desire to be, for once, absolutely, in every- 
thing, under the authority of someone else, to do the 
most menial work, to yield blind obedience. . . . This 
wish has continually spnmg up again and again in my 
life ; and yet I am, at bottom, the most freedom-requir- 
ing of beings."' Here, the conflict of fundamental 
psychic trends is brought to the surface and clearly 
recognized in consciousness. As a boy of fourteen, he 
wished to become a soldier, although ''the boy's pleas- 
tu'e in the dazzle of the uniform was as little the motive 
of my wish as the idea of an army's function in peace 
and war." 

The true motive in this case, transforming the philos- 
opher into a soldier, is now well recognized as a not 
infrequent element of great influence in the lives of 
many men, incongruous though it be with the current 
conception of self-interest. Recently, through psycho- 
analysis, considerable light has been thrown upon the 
tmconscious motives which lead men to the selection 
of their life-occupations. ^ 

There is another element which enters into the matter 
now tmder consideration. While every man has his 
own internal conflict, which he endeavors to assuage by 
external expression, the average man has not the gift 
wherewith to make this expression interesting to his 

* Dr. O. Juliusburger, Zentralblt, f, PsychoamUyse, II, Hft. 3, S. 135. 

* Cf, Dr. W. Stekel, Berufswahl u. KrimimUitdt. Archiv, f, Kriminal- 
arUhropol, u, Kriminalistik, Bd. xli.; also ZentralblaU f. psychoanalyse, 
Hft. 3, S. 147. 191 1. 
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fellows — ^its interest is restricted to himself. This 
gift, call it genius or as we will, bears a close relation 
to nervous instability or disease. The influential 
writer is always, in some degree, "neurotic" ; as is every 
mind that is notably ** creative." While every neiu-otic 
individual is not intellectually productive, the study of 
a large number of gifted writers has fairiy established 
the conviction that a neiu-otic element has been an 
essential to their career. Even Goethe, the original, 
forceful, preeminently sane thinker, was highly neu- 
rotic, — under the form of hysteria, the typical neurosis 
of poets. It has been said of a work of Grillparzer's, 
the eminent German dramatist, that the whole of it is a 
paraphrase of his neiu'Otic thoughts. Heine questioned 
whether poetry, like the pearl, might not be the product 
of disease. 

A psychoneiu'osis appears to be essentially a mani- 
festation, the compromise, of the psychic conflict which 
exists imder greater than the usual repression and in 
more intense form. In some men the feelings are less 
strong, less out of harmony with social convention, or 
less restrained by the individual's aesthetic, moral, or 
religious sense ; in them there arises no psychoneurosis. 
In others the internal resistance is immense, but the 
feelings, with, as it were, volcanic energy, force a way to 
the surface ; the process which we term psychoneurosis 
has appeared. It is the titanic unconscious conflict 
which generates the work of hterary genius. 

Of Byron it has been said that, probably, he would 
not have been so great a poet had he not been so great 
a sinner. The wild instincts which tend to subvert 
society are often sublimated by the refining fires of the 
internal conflict into influences which minister to the 
growth of civilization. The neurosis may thus become 
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a useful factor of progress. Not only literary produc- 
tion but eflScient work of every kind is often the result 
of the internal struggle. Within the breast of many a 
man surge paroxysms of Macbeth's bitter feeling: "To 
know my deed, 'twere best not know myself." How 
shall the sorely needed oblivion be attained? Some 
seek it through drugs, some through an endless round 
of trivial diversions or dissipation, and some through 
vehement activity along lines which their best selves 
can approve. 

We hear, from time to time, of such cases as the fol- 
lowing. Grave charges were brought against a clergy- 
man, the validity of which he was reported to have 
confessed. He * ' was an eloquent preacher and energetic 
worker. . . The news came as a bombshell to the 
community, for . . . he was the idol of his parish, 
and had been most successful in his chiu'ch work, doub- 
ling the membership, freeing the church from debt, 
building a new parsonage, remodeling the church, and 
raising fimds to buy a fine pipe organ."' There can 
be little doubt, in this case, but that the consciousness 
of wrong-doing incited the man to extraordinary efforts 
in well-doing, to give compensation to an aggrieved 
conscience. 

So with the Welsh preacher of whom George Borrow 
tells us in LavengrOy who, oppressed from childhood 
with the belief that he had committed "the tmpardon- 
able sin" and was destined to eternal ptmishment, 
ardently devoted his life to good works: ''I — outcast 
Peter, became the preacher, Peter WilUams. I, the 
lost one, attempted to show others the right road. And 
in this way I have gone on [for thirteen years, preach- 
ing and teaching, visiting the sick, and ministering to 

« New York Times^ September 6, 191 1. 
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them." So, in his later years a man may apply his ill- 
gotten gains to philanthropic purposes or provide in 
his will for charitable bequests; but in these cases, no 
doubt, there is also present an element of pride — self- 
esteem stretching its vision even beyond the grave. 

It is not only through mental expedients that the 
** internal conflict" is relieved. To a degree imsus- 
pected, men have recourse to physical means to assuage 
their discontents and sorrows. Many benumb them- 
selves by excess of food. Alcohol, opium, cocaine, and 
other drugs, have enthralled vast numbers. The num- 
ber of the slaves of hashish, according to a reputable 
authority, is from two hundred to three hundred mil- 
lion, or about thirteen per cent, of the whole himian 
race. ' These physical means, with exception of excess 
in food, stimulate the imagination, loosen the mind's 
hold upon the real world, and unfit the individual for 
actual life. The use of hashish, fortunately, is re- 
stricted mainly to the orient; but the victims of the 
other injurious influences mentioned are about us 
everywhere and their nimiber is said to be markedly 
increasing. There can be no doubt but that these drug 
addicts, through the unreasonable and fantastic pro- 
duct of their mental processes, contribute much to the 
general contamination of the thought of the time. 

The internal conflict, then, seeking an eqtiilibrium 
within the individual, may distort his thought and 
action and put forth into the world much that is un- 
reasonable and morbid; and we must realize that, in 
following the leading minds among us, we are often 
patterning our conceptions after fitful phantasies rather 
than stable criteria of truth. 

' Dr. Franz v. Winckel, Achtzehn Vortrage aus seinem Nachlasse, S. 
40., Dr. Stumpf. Wiesbaden, 1914. 
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Suggestion. — ^There is a strange influence which, at 
times, has a marvelously perturbing effect upon our 
intellectual operations ; and its presence is so subtle as 
to be usually unsuspected. It is probable that the 
fault has its seat in feeling. Man, being a social animal, 
is highly sensitive to the influence which emanates 
from his fellows: what he feels and thinks is modified 
at every moment by their feeling and thought, of pres- 
ent, past, and futiu-e. This influence, ''suggestion," 
has always been recognized in some measiu'e but of late 
years, through innumerable researches, it has been 
brought forcibly to our notice and more fully within 
our comprehension. 

By ''suggestion,** in its technical sense, we now imder- 
stand that influence through which there is acceptance 
of an idea or opinion without adequate sensory or logi- 
cal basis. If I suppose that I see a book and the book 
is before me, the supposition is a normal one, as resting 
on visual impressions ; but no book being there, I may 
still be induced to suppose, through the influence of 
other persons or of certain processes within myself, 
that I see one, — the groimd of the supposition being 
suggestion or auto-suggestion. The effect of sugges- 
tion varies from the slightest perturbation to the com-r 
pletest overthrow of common sense. In the hypnotic 
state and in hysteria, suggestion may acquire an extra- 
ordinary dominance. 

The bias or suggestive influence of family, class, pro- 
fession, nation, and race, is well recognized. It has 
been said of the Frenchmen of some sixty years ago: 
"By the mere fact that an individual was a monarchist 
he possessed inevitably certain clearly defined ideas in 
history as well as in science, while by the mere fact 
that he was a republican, his ideas were quite contrary. 
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A monarchist was well aware that men are not de- 
scended from monkeys, and a republican was not less 
well aware that such is in truth their descent."' 

Every aggregate of men, for whatever purpose as- 
sembled, as in societies, conventions, parliaments, has 
its own character of feeling and thought to which, in 
outward expression at least, every member must more 
or less closely conform. This peculiar feature of the 
individual mind has been much discussed, but that it 
is a fact remains undoubted. The individual thinker 
can only with the greatest difficulty keep his course 
distinct from that of the aggregated minds with which 
he must come into close proximity and, almost invari- 
ably, attracted as it were by their greater mass, he falls 
into this or that assemblage; and when he has thus 
become one of a sect or school, the control of his own 
thought has been in great measure forfeited. 

It has been demonstrated by ''careful analysis" 
that when men work in gangs, the individual efficiency 
almost invariably falls below the level of the poorest 
man in the gang; and that they are all pulled down 
instead of being stimulated by working thus to- 
gether. ^ 

When a deliberative assembly is called upon to give its 
opinion on a question of a character not entirely technical, 
intelligence stands for nothing. For instance, a gathering 
of scientific men or of artists, owing to the mere fact that 
they form an assemblage, will not deliver judgments on 
general subjects sensibly different from those rendered by 
a gathering of masons or grocers.^ 

» Gustave LeBon, The Crowds p. 155, 2d edit., New York, 1897. 
*F. W. Taylor, Principles of Scientific Management, p. 72. New 
York, 191 1. 

* G. LeBon, loc, cU,, p. 171. 
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"On general questions, a vote recorded by forty 
academicians is not better than that of forty water- 
carriers."* 

At various times previous to 1848, French jurymen 
were selected with much care from among the edu- 
cated classes, and were such men as professors, men 
of letters, and government oflScials; nowadays, on the 
other hand, the jiu-ors come mainly from among the 
petty tradesmen, petty capitalists, and employes. ''Yet, 
to the great astonishment of specialist writers, whatever 
the composition of the jury has been, its decisions have 
been identical. Even the magistrates, hostile as they 
are to the institution of the jury, have had to recognize 
the exactness of the assertion.'*' 

It has been shown that the mere presence of a single 
other person makes a marked change in our processes 
of mind ; and the more complicated the processes, the 
clearer does this influence become. ^ 

In Eothen there is a capital description of how every 
sort of European resident in the East, even the shrewd mer- 
chant and the ** post-captain," with his bright, wakeful eyes 
of commerce, comes soon to believe in witchcraft, and to 
assure you, in confidence, that there** really is something 
in it." He has never seen anything convincing himself, but 
he has seen those who have seen those who have seen. In 
fact he has lived in an atmosphere of infectious belief, and 
he has inhaled it. ^ 

Lord Chesterfield, in his letters to his son, says that 
he was accustomed to read of such ancient heroes as 

' G. LeBon, loc. cit.^ p. 172. * Ibid., p. 170. 

* Cf. Prof. J. Finzi, Die normalen Schwankungen d, SedetUhdligkeUeH, 
S. 149. Wiesbaden, 1900. Deutsch von E. Jeutsch. 
4 Walter Bagehot, Physics and politics, p. 93. 
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Leonidas and Regtdus with wonder and reverence; 
but that he looked on with neither of such feelings at 
the execution of a boy of eighteen, named Shepherd, 
who had intended to kill the king, and who would have 
been pardoned if he had expressed the least sorrow 
for his intended crime. The boy, on the contrary, 
declared that if pardoned he would make the attempt 
again, as a duty he owed his coimtry, and that he died 
with pleasure for having attempted to perform it. 
Chesterfield recognized that, in reason, this boy was the 
equal of Regulus; but that prejudice and the recency 
of the fact made him merely a common malefactor, 
while Regulus seemed a hero. 

The thoughts, feelings, and actions of an individual 
vary, then, in character and significance as they pro- 
ceed from him alone or as they are modified by the 
influence of other persons present: our individuality 
tends constantly to fuse with others into a mind which 
is larger and more intricate and which may improve or 
damage the quality of the mental output. A group bf 
adults may do things which we might suppose pos- 
sible only for children and a gathering of intelligent 
men may legislate like fools. Suggestibility varies 
greatly, not only as between individuals but as between 
the moods and the activity of predisposing interests 
in any given individual. 

An illustration of the suggestibility of the general 
mind is seen in oiu* attitude toward periodical litera- 
ture. We take up with eagerness the fresh newspaper 
or the recent magazine, for it presents ideas which are 
pulsing through men's minds at the very moment, and 
causes oiu* emotional natiu'e to vibrate in sympathy, 
as we feel, with many minds in the community. Let 
us now suddenly find that the newspaper is some days 
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old or the magazine a back number: how abruptly 
otu* interest palls. The ideas presented remain the 
same, but they are no longer objects of general atten- 
tion and their suggestive chann has therefore fled. 

The degree of suggestibility bears a very recognizable 
relation to age. The influence of suggestive questions 
has been found by Stem to be fifty per cent, for seven- 
year children and only fifteen per cent, for those of 
fourteen years.' That very serious results may be 
brought about through false testimony due to sugges- 
tion, especially in children, has only recently been 
realized. 

Mental Fluctuations. — ^When we reflect upon the 
intricate construction of the nervous system, with its 
millions of cells of exceeding delicacy and sensitiveness, 
in correspondence with the interactions of which the 
phenomena of the himian psyche are manifested, we 
can readily imderstand how slight modifications of 
physical condition may induce great changes in the 
processes of mind; and it becomes evident that an 
important factor in the generation of error must be 
that perpetual fluctuation which the individual mind 
tmdergoes both in relation to itself and in relation to 
the external world. By such fluctuation is meant the 
variation in the mental processes which appears while 
the object, external or internal, which holds the atten- 
tion remains relatively or absolutely imchanged. 

As has been well said, if we carefully consider what 
we have done all day, we shall realize that we have 
done nothing else, from morning to night, but change 
our mind. The very essence of psychic life is change; 

» L. W. stem, Psychol, d. Aussage, I, 55. Leipzig, 1903. 
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and we must remember that the mental state of any 
given moment can never be experienced again. 

Between the changes in the outer world and our 
awareness of them the parallelism is by no means 
strict; and this is true also of the incessant changes 
within the self. There is ceaseless mutation of the 
objects which engage our attention, with ever-varying 
degrees of clearness and intensity, which depend as 
much upon subjective condition as upon objective 
reality. With our attitude toward any question or 
thing not fixed for any two consecutive moments, how 
shall we determine our closest approximation to truth? 
And how shall it be known to our neighbor that we 
have 'selected the moment of such nearest approach 
for the enimciation of truth? 

This fluctuation of the mind is the crux of experi- 
mental psychology: the results obtained represent the 
phenomena of certain individuals, at special times and 
imder special conditions, but leave much to be desired 
for generalization into laws. Said Lord Chesterfield: 
"I am convinced that a light supper, a good night's 
sleep, and a fine morning, have sometimes made a 
hero of the same man who, by an indigestion, a rest- 
less night, and rainy morning, would have proved a 
coward." 

Let us now give attention to some of these mental 
fluctuations, all of which, no doubt, are correlated with 
nutritive changes in the nervous system. They pre- 
sent a wide range of conditions, from the most to the 
least abnormal, between which a sharp line of division 
can nowhere be drawn; but it is convenient for our 
purpose to divide them into three classes- — those due 
to an abnormal mind, those dependent upon functional 
or organic disturbances of the body, and those which 
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appear as modifications of the so-called normal per- 
sonality. 

Recognized insanity we do not need to consider, 
but insanity in its lighter or incipient forms, often 
escaping detection, induces unsuspected perturbations 
of judgment ; and if we include with it feeble-minded- 
ness and imbecility, the amoimt of delusion hereby 
spread broadcast among us surpasses calculation. Many 
cases of maniac-depressive insanity are so mild as to 
be unsuspected; yet the resulting mood of exaltation 
or depression induces a continual distortion of judg- 
ment. The mood of an incipient or mild mania is an 
unstable cheerfulness which, with small provocation, 
like fitful April weather, will shift to anger and as 
readily back to cheerfulness. The memories are tinted 
with a rosy light, the present is surcharged with the 
joy of living, the futtu'e, full of promise, incites to all 
manner of activity, — rewards are siu'e, penalties do 
not exist, difficulties vanish. The mind teems with 
ideas which cannot too quickly be transformed into 
speech or writing ; but they are the products of mere 
superficial associations, and their brilliance far ex- 
ceeds their value. 

The depression of melancholia induces a pessimism 
unalterable by the most favorable of external condi- 
tions. The memories are all of past tmpleasantness, 
the present is but care and sorrow, the futtu'e is dark 
and hopeless. The field of thought is restricted, all 
effort is painfully difficult, nothing is worth while. 
These individuals have all passed through an incipient 
stage of varying duration in the coiu'se of which, the 
true condition being imsuspected, their unbalanced 
thought has contaminated every mind with which 
they have come into contact. Equally unsuspected 
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may be the mild forms of paranoia and the early stages 
of paralytic and senile dementia. 

It is a recognized fact that the insane betray their 
abnormal condition much more readily in their writing 
than in the conversation and action of daily life. The 
stress of their internal conflict finds through this medi- 
um a vent which may suffice for their abnormal needs ; 
and so it may happen that, without a critical examina- 
tion of his writing, the insanity of an author may escape 
detection. Then, further, the early effect of insanity, 
like that of alcohol, is often the relaxation of inhibi- 
tions, through which the imagination may be stimu- 
lated and thought be quickened, with a specious 
appearance of general improvement in the quality of 
the intellectual output. 

Cases have been reported in which individuals who had 
given no evidence of imusual intellectual powers have 
rather suddenly, with the appearance of the early symp- 
toms of paralytic dementia, become intellectually active, 
and have manifested imsuspected powers of thought and 
judgment, for months or years before the setting in of 
morbid excitement and the final collapse of intelligence. ' 
Such cases, however, must be very exceptional, for recent 
investigation has shown in this disease, even in the early 
stages, a restriction of the perceptive powers, a dimin- 
ished duration of , impressions, a slowing of the associa- 
tion-processes, and an irregular oscillation of attention.* 
It is the rule, imdoubtedly , that insanity, even at an early 
period, impairs judgment and renders all of a man's 
thought imtrustworthy. 

' Cf. Dr. P. J. M6bius, Ueher d. pathologische bet Nietzsche, S. 6a 
Wiesbaden, 1902. 

» Cf. Dr. Paul Rauschburg, Das kranke Geddchtniss, S. 60, 62. Leip- 
zig, 191 1. 
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The mental changes of incipient dementia praecox, 
hysteria, epilepsy, and netirasthenia are often misin- 
terpreted, passing for simple physiological variations 
or mere peculiarities of character ; and so the vitiating 
influence upon judgment of abnormal irritability, 
suspicion, frivolity, lack of interest, egoism, self -depre- 
ciation, etc., is not suspected. 

The second class is constituted by the common func- 
tional or organic diseases, which induce such mental 
disturbances as the depression and sluggishness of 
dyspepsia, the unwarranted sense of well-being in 
pulmonary tuberculosis, etc. 

The third class includes those fluctuations within 
the so-called normal personality — a very large variety, 
to which we must give a more detailed consideration. 

Fatigue. — We pass first to the influence of fatigue, 
a condition which has been much studied. When the 
nervous system is fatigued, the generation of nerve 
impulses becomes increasingly difficult. Impressions 
from the outer world, or from within, become slower 
and lighter, and the associations awakened are fewer, 
of more limited range, and of more superficial charac- 
ter. All f imctions of the mind are involved : attention, 
perception, memory, judgment, and the rest, and the 
psychic output is reduced in both quantity and quality : 
both in the giving out and in the reception of thought, 
there is deterioration. 

Yet, while in fatigue the general muscles tend 
strongly toward rest, the smaller muscles concerned 
with speech usually remain active; and so we are still 
prone to talk and may talk glibly enough, but our 
words have a more superficial content, their connections 
being through superficial associations of form and sound 
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rather than through a nexus of deeper meaning.' Of 
the resulting poor worth of our remarks, we may be 
entirely imconscious ; nor do we usually realize that 
the conversation of other persons while in cx)ndition 
of fatigue must be accepted at a discoimt. We must 
remember that a large part of our psychic activity is 
modified by fatigue, as through prolonged physical or 
mental work and the exhausting cares and sorrows of 
life, and that it is correspondingly reduced in value. 

An example of the psychic influence of fatigue, imder 
the phase of memory-illusion, is given from his personal 
experience during the Bosnian War of 1878 by an emi- 
nent criminologist. ^ During 

our terrible forced marches from Esseg to Sarajevo, the 
illusions appeared regularly after dinner, when we were 
quite tired. Then the region which all my preceding life 
I had not seen appeared to be pleasantly familiar, and when 
once, at the very beginning, I received the order to storm a 
village occupied by Turks, I thought it would not be much 
trouble, I had done it so frequently and nothing had ever 
happened. At that time we were quite exhausted. Even 
when I had entered the otherwise empty village this extra- 
ordinary circumstance did not impress me, and I thought 
that the inside of a village always looked like that — al- 
though I had never before seen such a Turkish street-hotel 
* * in nature * ' or pictured. 

We boast of the mental activity of our epoch, but a 
large part of it is merely a morbid restlessness, an in- 
stability which is dependent upon fatigue of the cerebral 
ftmctions, — a manifestation of the neurotic mind. Let 

« C/. Prof. J. Finzi, loc, cit., S. 134. 

a Dr. Hans Gross, Criminal Psychology^ p. 277. Transl. by H. M. 
Kallen. Boston, 191 1. 
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us compare the fiinctioning of the vigorous mind with 
that of the mind which is chronically tired. 

In the former case, the manifestations of energy 
which are the correlatives of the mental processes arise 
here and there among the cells of the brain cortex and, 
streaming from group to group of these cells, connect 
into varying combinations. The intricate union of 
these innumerable cell-conditions corresponds to or is 
the correlative of the idea of the moment, which, in 
accordance with the constant change of the cells in 
action, varies continually in character. There is a 
tendency for the flow of energy to linger within each 
combination imtil the constituent cells of this group 
have been brought into more or less wide fimctional 
connection with the other cells of the cortex or, in 
psychical terms, imtil the idea has been broadened, 
enriched, and rendered more veracious, through com- 
parison with the wealth of one's previous experience. 
This idea is the mind's interest for the moment: it is 
the id6e directrice^ the focus of attention. 

The better the mind, and the better its training, 
the stronger is this psychic tendency to oscillate about 
a given cell-combination — ^the idie directrice — ^until 
wide relations have been established. The more es- 
sential elements of the idea constitute, as it were, a 
center from which excursions radiate into the whole 
domain of a man's experience. Like the humming- 
bird about a flower, the rhythmic flow of brain energy 
hovers about a cell-group imtil its charm has been 
exhausted. 

What really happens, we may suppose, is that, a 
given cell-group having been stimulated into activity, 
the process continues imtil the energy represented by 
its molecular changes has reached an approximate 
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equilibrium; then the flow of energy ebbs away to 
other cells ; but certain cells of greater endurance must 
still maintain a measure of their activity or the domi- 
nance of the directing idea would be lost. Meanwhile 
the circulating nutriment about the first cell-group 
resupplies it with energy and establishes here again 
the focus of activity; and so the oscillations continue 
imtil the cells have been drained of their energy to a 
degree that demands a period of prolonged rest. 

The difference between the vigorous and the fatigued 
or the neurotic mind is only one of degree. In the case 
of the latter, we must suppose that, through a faulty 
nutrition, the brain -cells are more easily exhausted 
and that, accordingly, the focus of activity shifts more 
frequently than in a normal brain. This means a 
quicker shifting of interests than is common in the 
normal mind and, a sufficiency of time being denied 
for the establishment of wide relations, the ideas can- 
not but be ill-defined and shallow. Further, because 
of its superficial connections with the impressions of 
previous experience, each idea stands out of proper 
proportion with the others and is apt therefore to 
assume an exaggerated importance: the ideas are not 
brought imder that correction and restraint which 
constitutes reasonableness or common sense. Then, 
because of the lack of reasonable comparisons and 
resulting inhibitions, the neurotic idea tends toward 
hasty conclusions and rash actions; and the narrower 
the idea, the more trenchant is it usually in the external 
manifestation of its energy. Accordingly, in the neu- 
rotic individual, the ideas tend to have less than normal 
worth and yet a more prompt and decisive influence 
upon his thought and actions. 

And so we may imderstand how these ill-balanced 
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minds throw themselves with a fiery zeal into one ill- 
considered cause after another; and how, through 
their incapacity for patient reflection, they are beyond 
the reach of sane argument and the lessons of experi- 
ence. Through the rapid flight of ideas and lack of 
normal inhibitions, the condition of these neurotic 
minds is analogous to that of mania. Their activity 
tends towards superficial, incoherent, and fantastic 
thought, quick discontents with its own products, and 
rejection and defiance of the principles and methods 
of saner minds. 

As akin to the influence of fatigue may be mentioned 
that perturbation of mind or irritability which has 
been observed in the players of certain wind instru- 
ments — a due regard for which appears to have con- 
siderable practical importance. Says an eminent 
conductor. Dr. Arthur Nikisch: **A conductor should 
have on his lips the whole keyboard of different styles 
in which to address the members of his orchestra, al- 
ways, when criticizing or discussing their execution, bear- 
ing carefully in mind the instnmient they play, and 
talking accordingly." The most sensitive players, he 
finds, and those most ready to take offense, are players 
of the hautbois and bassoon. He explains that 

their irritability comes from the extreme care with which 
they have to regulate the expenditure of air in their lungs. 
This renders them nervous. ... It is therefore neces- 
sary to use great delicacy in addressing them to avoid put- 
ting them in the worst of tempers. The clarinet player is 
less sensitive. . . . Blowers of the big brass wind instru- 
ments, on the other hand, . . . will stand a lot of criticism 
without feeling hurt. ' 

» New York Times, September 8, 1912. 
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Of cotirse, we must recognize that there are here 
other factors of explanation, as that the hautbois is 
an instrument of far greater musical possibilities than 
the heavier wind instruments and that it demands a 
more prolonged and laborious training, attracting to 
it therefore more artistic temperaments, with the self- 
esteem and irritability therewith usually implied. 

Food and Drink, Alcohol, Chloral, Narcotics.— The 

character of our food and drink has an influence upon 
our mental operations which is just beginning to have 
general appreciation. We have long been careful as 
to the kind of fuel used in our engines, but the more 
important feeding of our brains has had scant consider- 
ation. An excess of food may depreciate the quality 
of the mental processes in a twofold way: an undue 
amount of energy is withdrawn from the psychic to 
the digestive fimction and, through the retarded and 
more difficult digestion, substances are generated 
which, as poisons, variously disorder thought and feel- 
ing. An insufficiency, likewise, impairs the mental 
operations. The quaUty of food, largely in accordance 
with individual idiosyncracy, may be such as to induce 
varying degrees of auto-intoxication. 

Such beverages as tea and coffee stimulate mental 
activity and are followed by slight reaction; but 
neither condition is sufficient to require our further 
consideration. Alcohol is a great foe to the mind's 
equilibrium. In most persons, even in very small 
quantities, it induces phenomena similar to those of 
fatigue, damaging the mind's product from the outset; 
and in those for whom it serves as a mental stimulus 
the desired effect is brief and is followed by undesir- 
able reaction. Says the Trojan hero, Hector : * * Bring me 
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no honey-hearted wine, my lady mother, lest thou crip- 
ple me of my courage and I be forgetful of my might." 

It happens often that Uterary men and artists, es- 
pecially musicians, appear most brilliant when under 
the stimulus of alcohol. This is readily explicable. 
As a primary effect of alcohol, the increased cerebral 
circulation faciUtates chemical change, and the mental 
processes become more rapid; but from the first there 
is a reduction in the interaction of the brain as a whole, 
—a dissociating tendency, through which the inhibi- 
tions are diminished. The brain functions are now 
more active, but are relatively independent of each 
other's influence, which means a loss in breadth and 
power. The repression of inhibition occasions a re- 
duced sense of gine — there arises a feeling of ease and 
well-being, a state of abandon. The judgment is 
weakened; but, through superficial, far-fetched, asso- 
ciation, the thoughts become bizarre and witty, dreamy 
and mystical — qualities which have for most people 
great charm. 

The manual processes of the expert musician are 
largely automatic and, guided by a stimulated imagina- 
tion which at the same time is freed from such inhibi- 
tions as the cares of life and timidity, this relatively 
localized product of an excited brain may readily be- 
come ** brilliant." Where the treatment of truth is in 
question, the influence of alcohol is always injurious; 
but where the product of the mind is poetry or other 
art its influence may add adornment. 

Through extensive experimentation, it has been con- 
clusively shown that alcohol vitiates the quality of 
both mental and physical work. Kraepelin' found 

« Cited by Dr. Graham Lusk, Pop, Science Monthly, p. 383, April, 
191 1. 
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that typesetters who had partaken of alcohol worked 
less rapidly and made more mistakes than those who 
had taken none, and that this eflfect was noticeable for 
at least twenty-four hours after ingestion of the alcohol ; 
further, an important fact, that the indulging type- 
setters supposed themselves to be doing better work 
than their abstemious competitors. Other experi- 
ments have shown that when alcohol was taken before 
breakfast, the time required for memorizing poetry 
was increased sixty-nine per cent., and the recitation 
of the lines learned presented more errors than when 
alcohol had not been taken. The evidence reveals 
clearly that the influence of alcohol which counts is 
toward a blunting of perception, a dulling of memory, 
and a confusing of the comparative processes which 
constitute reasoning — a deterioration at every point 
of the quality of thought. 

Further, it has been foimd that the depressive in- 
fluence of alcohol begins with the highest fimctions of 
the mind — self-control, self-respect, conscience, etc.; 
and imder this influence, a man's thought will be of an 
inferior quality and, through his moral relaxation, he 
will give out in speech and writing opinions which 
under other conditions he would regard as imworthy 
of transmission to his fellow-men — opinions not only 
weak but perhaps dishonest. The reader will remem- 
ber, no doubt, the old story relative to Philip of Mace- 
don. While intoxicated, the king commanded the 
death of a soldier. The latter said: **I appeal from 
Philip dnmk to Philip sober." Upon recovery of his 
normal condition, Philip immediately granted a pardon. 
It is probable that even the moderate use of alcohol 
considerably impairs the accuracy of human judgment 
and, unquestionably, its widespread abuse has infused 
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much error into the general thought of man. The 
various narcotic drugs now so recklessly used among 
the people may induce conditions of mind as disastrous 
as those traceable to alcohol. 

Through the habitual use of chloral there is usually 
a marked disturbance of the intellectual fimctions and 
of feeling, the intellect being weakened and the in- 
dividual becoming depressed, childish, and stupid. The 
experience of the eminent German thinker, Nietzsche, 
is in this connection instructive. As the result of the 
prolonged use of the drug for insomnia, he foimd that 
the letters which he had written under its influence 
were full of false ideas. Taking the chloral at bed- 
time, he was on the following morning in a condition 
of peculiar excitement, during which men and things 
seemed entirely imnatural. Toward noon his normal 
view of the world returned. What he wrote in the 
morning, therefore, required the afternoon's revision. 
He said of his condition after taking the chloral: **Then 
I hate unspeakably everyone whom I have ever known, 
myself included. I sleep well, but there follows a 
hatred of humanity and remorse ; and yet I am a man 
of benevolent disposition." ' In the years during which 
the abuse of chloral continued, he seems to have broken 
with many friends for insufficient reasons and to have 
been excessively harsh with others upon very slight 
occasions. It is probable that in his writings of this 
period not only the expression of hatreds but also much 
else that appears abnormal may be rightly attributed 
to the influence of chloral. More demoralizing still 
are the effects of the habitual use of cocaine and 
opitim. 

'■ Dr. P. J. Mobius, Ueber d, pathohgische bet Nietssche, S. 62 ei seq, 
Wiesbaden, 1902. 
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Atmospheric Conditions. — ^Atmospheric conditions — 
temperature, humidity, air-pressure, and probably 
electricity — ^have a decided influence upon the pro- 
cesses of the psyche. As atmospheric humidity in- 
creases, there is a reduction in the exhalation of water 
and gases from skin and lungs, with corresponding re- 
tention of substances which should be eliminated and 
poisoning of the individual. An observer under an 
air-pressure reduced to one third of an atmosphere 
found his thinking powers so impaired that the multi- 
plication 3 X 38 became impossible. ^ 

Such a rarefaction of the air can never be encoun- 
tered, of course, except under artificial conditions; 
but its effect is merely an exaggeration of conditions 
to which we are often subject. Another experimenter 
has shown that under an atmospheric pressure slightly 
above the normal intellectual work becomes quicker 
and more energetic. It is probable that there is in 
these cases, respectively, a decrease and an increase 
in the amoimt of oxygen taken up by the blood. Of 
the influence upon the mind of atmospheric electricity 
we have as yet no clear knowledge. Every individual 
varies as to the atmospheric influence of days, seasons, 
and climates. Statistics estabUsh that there is for every 
large aggregate of men a fairly fixed relation between 
weather and frequency of mental disease, suicide, and 
crime. 

Age. — ^Another factor inducing variations is age. As 
time passes, the mind of each individual, through accu- 
mulating experience and the influence of progressive 
changes in the bodily organs, modifies its attitude 
toward all things. There is a gradual dulling of all 

" Prof. J. Finzi, he, cU,^ S. 148. 
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the senses, which must have much influence toward a 
generation of erroneous ideas. Relative to that im- 
pairment of hearing which comes with age, Bezold has 
found, through examination of a large number of human 
ears, that after the fiftieth year there is not only a suc- 
cessive decrease in the number of persons who have an 
approximately normal hearing but also in all a gradual 
enfeebling of the faculty as age advances. Not one of 
one hundred persons past the age of fifty could imder- 
stand conversational speech at a distance of sixteen 
meters, whereas of schoolchildren, from seven to 
eighteen years of age nearly one half or 47.5% were 
able to understand at a distance of more than twenty 
meters — a surprising difference. ' 

All the mental processes become progressively be- 
numbed. Thought along new lines is increasingly 
difficult, there is an unwillingness to weigh new evi- 
dence, interest and power of attention diminish, and 
the tendency strengthens toward an unalterable fixation 
of beliefs. Says old Polonius : 

It seems it is proper to our age 
To cast beyond ourselves in our opinions, 
As it is common for the younger sort 
To lack discretion. 

It is mainly the difference in outlook and purpose at 
the different stages of life that causes the group-activi- 
ties of men to resemble currents of oil and water which 
though contiguous and united in a common stream 
are yet unable to mix; that perpetually recurring 
phenomenon of the younger generation cutting loose 
from the older and determining its own life, without 

' Dr. Hans Gross, loc, ct/., p. 211. 
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which, perhaps, there cotild be no advance of the 
race. 

In the life of all, the time must come when the per- 
sonal influence is toward the retardation of progress. 
As a scientist has remarked: **By the time a man of 
science attains eminence on any subject, he becomes 
a nuisance on it, because he is sure to retain errors 
which were in vogue when he was young, but which 
the new race have refuted." It behooves us then to 
consider whether a man's thought has issued from a 
flooding or from an ebbing mental tide; but as senes- 
cence of mind is far from exact correspondence with 
that of body, such a principle of caution is often diflBcult 
to apply. 

Bodily Posture. — The influence of bodily posture 
upon the activity and quality of thought is in some 
persons very considerable. Indeed, experiments show 
a variation in mental efficiency through posture even 
when the subject is not aware of it and may even deny 
it. The explanation is to be sought, evidently, in the 
blood-supply of the brain. It has been shown that the 
abdominal blood-vessels, the "great splanchnic area," 
constitute a kind of resistance-box for the circulation : 
if these vessels be contracted, blood must pass to the 
brain and other parts ; if dilated, the blood accumulates , 
here, and they are capacious enough to hold all the 
blood of the body. Through experimental destruc- 
tion of the spinal cord and the resulting vascular re- 
laxation, an animal may bleed to death into its own 
veins. The vertical position tends to reduce, and the 
horizontal to increase, the flow of blood through the 
brain. Accordingly, some persons find their memory 
impaired in the vertical position but restored to normal 
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upon lying down. Tactile sensibility has been found 
to vary with change of position, a mere shift of posture 
inducing a difference of sensation which is measurable. 
A strong and constant flow of blood increases, con- 
gestion and anaemia diminish, sensibility. 

The experience of many intellectual men indicates 
this relation between posture and mental eflBciency. 
There are those who, finding their ideas particularly 
clear after going to bed, have formed the habit of spend- 
ing an hour or more in careful thinking after retiring 
for the night. Many find mathematical work easier 
in the rectunbent posture, and say that they frequently 
reserve their most diflBcult work until they are in bed 
at night. Descartes habitually spent the forenoon in 
bed where, he said, his best work was always done. 
This example of the great mathematician and philoso- 
pher may have had much suggestive influence upon the 
working habits of later thinkers. 

A well-known writer has said: "The posture that 
I assume for Uterary work will amuse you. I have 
written the greater portion of all my books while lying 
on the floor on my belly." Through this pressure upon 
the abdomen there must result a stronger aflBux of blood 
to the brain. The following experience of an eminent 
physician is striking. 

I was called upon one night, after a long day's work, to 
write an article immediately. I sat down with pen and ink, 
and paper, but not a single idea came into my head, not a 
single word could I write. ... I concluded that if the 
blood would not come to the brain, the best thing would be 
to bring the brain down to the blood. I laid my head flat 
upon the table, and at once my ideas began to flow and my 
pen to run across the paper. I thought, ** I am getting on 
^ well now I may sit up" : but the moment I raised my 
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head, the mind became an utter blank; so I put my head 
down again flat upon the table and finished my article in 
that position. 

Many writers do their thinking, by preference, in a 
semi-horizontal posture, the body being thrown back 
as by a tilting or Morris chair, and the legs being placed 
on a chair or table. Some find walking preferable, 
and to others position appears to make no difference. 
One writer states that he needs to sit at a low table, 
with the room at a temperature of 80° P., for satis- 
factory work.' . 

The influence of posture upon thought may be small 
for most men, but even then it is one more element of 
imcertainty added to our thinking. A slight differ- 
ence thus brought about in the cerebral blood supply 
may determine whether our associations shall be super- 
ficial or deep — the trains of thought narrow and trivial, 
or broad and profoimd. The instance given of a jaded 
brain spurred into activity through a change of pos- 
ture is disturbing, as suggesting the undoubted fact 
that a good part of our literature is produced by ex- 
hausted brains, which nevertheless is well-received 
because of the author's distinction. 

Negativism. — There is a peculiar condition of mind 
known as ''negativism," which may come and go with- 
out warning. It is often a prominent symptom in 
insanity, is very common among children, and is recog- 
nizable at times in the average adult. By negativism 
is meant a condition such that the reactions reasonably 

' C/. E. E. Jones, Ph. D., Influence of Bodily Posture on Mental Activi- 
ties. Arch, ofpsychol., /., No, d, October, 1907. 
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to be expected from a stimulus of any kind do not take 
place or, on the other hand, entirely inappropriate 
reactions appear, the motive being always merely 
instinctive or but dimly present in consciousness. In 
the ''passive" form, a patient being told to open his 
mouth, does not do so; and in the "active" form in- 
stead of opening his mouth he may violently clench 
his teeth together. If told to dress, he may proceed to 
remove such clothing as he has on. Such imreasonable 
opposition may continue for long periods ; and, in the 
care of such difficult cases, directions to the patient 
may best succeed when made the reverse of what the 
physician really desires. 

Negativism may arise without revealing itself in 
immediate acts, simply reversing imreasonably the 
character of thought. This is by no means uncommon 
among apparently normal adults. Many men try to 
seem original and independent by doing or saying just 
the opposite of what is expected of them, and pose as 
strong characters by maintaining obstinately opinions 
which they know to be erroneous. In children, fatigue 
or malaise appears often to induce the condition ; and it 
is probable that the same causes may bring it about in 
the adult. At times, doubtless, it is due to an tmwil- 
lingness to accept or approve the thought or example of 
another individual, lest he seem recognized as equal or 
superior. The cause may be some special antagonism, 
deeply hidden in the psyche ; or a morbid love of giving 
annoyance to others or of what is forbidden. 

This condition, this seemingly motiveless spirit of 
contradiction, concerns us here because through it a 
man may give us very erroneous views, expressing 
exactly the reverse of his true opinions and feelings — 
deceiving himself as well as others, with no conscious- 
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ness of the cause which induces the error. The pres- 
ence of the spirit of negation we seldom suspect, and 
still less do we know how much we should allow for its 
influence. 

Abrupt Reversal of Opinion. — ^While many of the 
fluctuations which have now been considered, although 
sufiiciently disconcerting, are mere temporary oscilla- 
tions of mental attitude, there are others of a more 
persistent type, which may induce consternation. There 
are times when the instability of our intellectual guides 
tends to awaken imiversal doubt in the minds of all 
thinking men. To-day, a gifted partisan exerts his 
great energy in favor of a cause and wins for it many 
new adherents : a year or a month hence, his followers 
may find him with increased energy upon the opposite 
side. For which of the two contradictory positions, 
in the long nm, shall his great influence reasonably 
count? 

Not very long ago, a prominent Protestant clergy- 
man who had maintained for many years — ^himself 
remaining celibate imtil well within middle age — that 
the clergy should not marry, leading many yoimg 
clergymen to follow his example, it is said, suddenly 
annoimced a change in opinon and married. 

The writer once chanced to hear an eloquent sermon 
by an eminent divine upon eternal pimishment. The 
preacher maintained that the sinner who died imre- 
pentant was doomed to everlasting perdition; that 
there was no hope for him ; that he was an innate rebel ; 
that even from the human standpoint, after his flagrant 
neglect of a life-long opportunity, he deserved no mercy. 
The following day, the writer had the good fortime to 
meet the preacher and to sit by his side during a long 
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railway journey. The subject of the sermon came up 
and was interestingly discussed for quite a while. 
Gradually, to the writer's amazement, the preacher 
began to modify his attitude and ended by a com- 
plete disavowal of the view expressed publicly on the 
previous day. 

He now stated as his inmost belief that no man would 
be condemned by his present life but that to every 
one who had fallen short of salvation here there would 
be given a second chance. He explained his change 
of position by supposing that his indignation toward 
the sinners who willfully threw away their chance in 
this life had always been such as to blind him to a rea- 
sonable view of the question and further, that if any 
doubt had arisen in his mind it might have been sup- 
pressed by the feeling that the previous view was the 
safer one to hold for the welfare of the souls which he 
regarded as committed to his charge. Here was the 
case of a belief, which had been held for years, pro- 
claimed with almost a frenzy of conviction to-day and 
on the morrow utterly repudiated. 

An able woman who had devoted some years to the 
enthusiastic study and energetic spread of Socialism 
renoimced her allegiance and became a bitter antago- 
nist of the movement.^ The following passages from 
her frank and honorable confession indicate the in- 
tensity of her change. 

Slowly and painfully, I came to the realization that not 
what my ideal had pictured it, but the deadly opposite, 
was the actual content of Socialism. At first, like the 
best of its propagandists, my own enthusiasm for the better- 

» Why I Left the Socialist Movement, Mrs. Martha Moore Avery, The 
Common Cause, p. 5. New York, February, 1912. 
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ment of the race was my source of information. I had 
great confidence in my own ignorance. My first course 
of lectures on Socialism as I Understand It made it out to 
be what my imagination pictured it . . . So, while I was 
propagating a false system of thought, I was mastering the 
Truth by which to see its error. ... I wanted the right 
thing, but by advocating Socialism, I was taking the means 
to bring about the very opposite of what I wanted. . . . 
So it was three or four years before I was forced to the recog- 
nition that the Revolution to which I had supposedly dedi- 
cated my life for the good of my country, was my cotmtry's 
relentless foe. . . . For a while, I once believed it to be 
the greatest of all great movements upon the face of the 
earth. I now knew it to be the direct foe of the race. 

Such radical reversals of belief, however reason may 
approve them, cannot but strongly suggest the un- 
certainty of all human opinion. We feel sure that 
time in its long stretches will negative many of the 
dogmas now so positively proclaimed and accepted, 
but we think of that as in a remote future; to have 
adjusted ourselves to a doctrine and then, in the im- 
mediate present, to have it torn in tatters by those who 
have taught it must sorely shake our faith in all human 
guidance. 

Pessimism. — ^There are two great, antithetical, atti- 
tudes toward or away from which the average mind 
continually fluctuates, while the exceptional mind as- 
simies one or the other with greater or less persistence. 
These attitudes — ^pessimism and optimism — constitute 
a bias of immeasurable influence in all our thought 
and action. 

Let us first consider pessimism — the view that suffer- 
ing and evil form the greater part of life's experience, 
that the sum of pain outweighs that of pleasure. Says 
18 
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Achilles, in the Iliad: "Two ums stand upon the floor 
of Zeus filled with his evil gifts, and one with blessings." 
The weight of pessimism, the contradiction between 
the phenomena of nature and the cravings of the human 
heart, is revealed not only in the minds of individuals 
but in the religions, poetries, philosophies, and customs 
of men, from the earliest times to oiu* own day; and 
this traditional influence, brooding like a heavy, irre- 
spirable, vapor over us, tends even from early child- 
hood to asphyxiate happiness and distort judgment. 
To the mind imbued with this somber coloring, nature's 
gayest tints have lost their charm. 

Clearly though we perceive its malign influence, we 
must admit that pessimism is rooted in truth and feel 
our proneness, in weak or morbid moments, to succumb 
completely to its sway. The imknown purpose of life, 
the uncertainty of its duration, and the grave as our 
certain, perhaps final, goal; the bodily and mental 
anguish everywhere about us, of which, sooner or later, 
we must accept our share ; the falsity and malevolence 
of our fellow-men and the conflict which, within and 
without, we must perpetually wage: these facts and 
cotmtless others of like kind, so constantly brought 
vividly into consciousness, cannot but rankle in the 
minds of most men and generate elements of feeling 
which largely determine our habits of thought. 

There is a common type of mind, perhaps always in 
this point abnormal, in which the habitual feeling- 
state tends toward gloom. Whether this tendency be 
congenital, the result of an tmusually adverse experi- 
ence, or an expression of the auto-intoxication of dis- 
ease, it imparts its dark coloring to every thought and 
cannot be reasoned away. Argue as we will against 
pessimism, it is a bias too strongly entrenched to be 
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driven from the field and must remain as an influence 
to exaggerate, narrow, or otherwise distort, all our 
conceptions of truth. 

Optimism. The bias of optimism is less general 
perhaps and less natural than that of pessimism, for 
the physiological and other facts upon which it rests 
are fewer and less clearly defined. It is, really, a pro- 
test against the nature of things by the minds which 
find this nature intolerable; and the protest rests 
usually upon no firmer groimd than a fervent intent 
to believe what appears desirable and to disbelieve all 
that is impleasant. 

In the individual bom and nurtured amid a pleasing 
environment, healthy, with agreeable occupation, and 
but narrowly in contact with the dark side of life, such 
a bias is readily to be understood; but there are in- 
dividuals who appear to walk serenely in sunshine 
when surrounded by the darkness and fury of storms. 
While favored often by environment and helpfully 
served by religion and, perhaps, by philosophy, 
optimism depends essentially upon innate tendency or 
temperament. 

Optimism helps us with our burdens, incites us to 
new enterprise, and is a powerful factor in the greater 
part of progress ; yet, it is constantly at war with com- 
mon sense, and generates an inconceivable amoimt of 
folly. Finding that his thoughts lead logically to un- 
pleasant conclusions, the optimist tends, without com- 
ptmction, to compel them illogically to conclusions 
which are pleasant. He will say, in effect, like Lady 
Macbeth : 

These deeds must not be thought 

After these ways; so, it will make us mad. 
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And, forthwith, he will think them after other ways 
For truth, as truth, optimism has small regard and, 
as may suit its whims, will ignore or deny it. 

Both attitudes, undoubtedly, have their usefulness 
for the race, as for the individual man. With optimism 
alone, we should wreck oiu* lives through sheer foolish- 
ness, with pessimism alone, through weariness, disgust, 
and despair, we should lie down and die. Fortunately, 
for most of us, like the invigorating succession of storm 
and fair weather which sweeps over our physical life, 
these two attitudes spread as alternating waves of 
stimulation throughout our inner being. 

For a while, we live tmder restriction and coercion, 
in an evil bondage to things as they are; then we ex- 
pand into a freer and a joyous realm, "we come," 
in the words of the optimistic Emerson, "out of our 
eggshell existence into the great dome, and see the 
zenith over and the nadir tmder us. Instead of the tanks 
and buckets of knowledge to which we are daily con- 
fined, we come down to the shore of the sea, and dip 
our hands into its miraculous waves." 

When we penetrate to the inmost recesses of man, 
as knowable to us, and reflect upon the narrow range 
of his powers and upon their imtrustworthy operation 
within this restricted domain, we cannot but question 
the validity of all that he terms knowledge. We find 
that in relation to the totality of things, even of those 
supposedly within his ken, his knowledge can be at 
best but a fragmentary aspect of a truth which is never 
absolute. Say the Chinese: "A toad in a well cannot 
behold the whole heavens." 

We have now reflected upon the misleading influ- 
ences of oiu* fellows, the general natiu*e of oiu* individual 
minds, the frailties of intellect, and the narrow aim of 
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that directive influence which is the very core of our 
being; and our study cannot but have brought the 
intensifying conviction that, in the pronouncement as 
in the quest of truth, a man can trust neither his 
neighbor nor himself. This is a depressing fact, per- 
haps; but we must face the imcertainty of knowledge 
as we face the other imcertainties of our existence — 
even the distressing uncertainty as to the duration of 
the individual life itself. Nevertheless, there is that 
within the himian heart which can keep afloat our little 
bark, as it tosses upon these dark and perhaps affright- 
ing intellectual waters, for it is feeling and not intellect 
which determines our poise, contentment, and happi- 
ness. 



CHAPTER V 



CONCLUSION 



A Review. — ^At birth, we enter into an environment 
saturated with error, which our expanding minds ab- 
sorb as their sole mental food. At first, it is enforced 
upon us by the well-meaning authorities about us ; and 
later, as we grow independent, we gather it eagerly for 
ourselves. Through all htiman intercourse, there is 
a continual interchange of error. The natiu*e of our 
mental fimctions is such that we cannot perceive accu- 
rately the truth that is before us, cannot draw accurate 
inferences from what we perceive, and cannot retain 
accurately such fragments of truth as have been in our 
possession ; and, to make the situation worse, the very 
core of a man, his feeling, — ^which appears to be the true 
self or ego, — does not usually wish to know things as 
they are but only as it would like to have them. 

The intellect is a fimction which serves merely as a 
tool of the self. Our study has shown not only that 
this tool is defective but that it is not honestly used, 
its results being almost invariably determined in some 
measiu*e by the wishes of the self. This is a strange 
paradox. Pent up in isolation and darkness, the self 
peers out eagerly for knowledge, for establishment of 
relations with the universe of the not-self, and yet 
imposes restraint upon such action, lest what it finds 
should be unpleasant. And why does the ego thus 

278 
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seek knowledge of the influences about it? The an- 
swer seems plain : it is for the purpose of utilizing them 
to its own advantage. It finds itself in a hard world, 
where its wishes are continually thwarted and all man- 
ner of tmpleasantness must be endured. It would 
know, that it may control, its environment. 

The Three Domains of Man's Environment — ^This 
environment presents three domains, — the subhuman 
world, made up of inanimate nature and inferior life, the 
world of fellow-men, and that ideal realm which we 
may term the supernatural. These three domains the 
htiman ego has always exploited against each other, 
in the attempt to master all. 

In the subhtiman world, man has foimd innumer- 
able hostile influences : noxious plants, predatory beasts, 
and the terrible forces of inanimate nature. These 
maleficent influences he has combated in three ways: 
first, through an imagined innate authority, expressed 
as magic, and through a gradual observance of natural 
law ; secondly, by the assistance of his fellows, as com- 
pulsory and as volimtary cooperation ; thirdly, through 
the supposed help of the supernatural, — of his gods, at 
one time given under compulsion, as through incanta- 
tion, at another in response to prayer. 

In the domain of his fellows, likewise, man has found 
need for constant struggle. Here he has utilized the 
help of the subhimian world, as by poison, fire, arrow, 
steel, and explosives; he has induced one man to help 
him against another, as in the combinations of war; 
and, through magic and prayer, he has invoked aid 
from the gods. 

In the realm of the supernatural also, similarly utiliz- 
ing the other domains, man has sought to attain his 
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ends, — ^happiness in the present life and a more trans- 
cendent happiness in that future life which, with much 
assurance, he has allotted himself. Here he has coaxed 
and wheedled, as by the offering of the fruits of the 
earth, temples, and htunan sacrifices; and has even 
commanded, as by incantations and by violent language 
and indignities to the representatives of the gods, — 
their priests and idols. 

Evidently, the human psyche is a thoroughly selfish 
and tricky thing; and an analysis of knowledge as it 
springs within the individual consciousness, and as it 
is diffused among men, inclines us to feel that the very 
foundations of our mutual confidence are shaken and 
that our best thought has but the stability of a quick- 
sand. That is, indeed, one of the sorrows of knowledge, 
of which the wise man will not think too often ; yet the 
condition has its compensatory aspects, and, as we learn 
to know htiman nature better, to the degree that we 
are honest, we shall less readily deceive ourselves and 
other men. 

It is evident that the exploits of the self-«eeking 
human ego must have greatly falsified the interpreta- 
tion of all our relations within the three domains of our 
environment; that the falsity transmitted from our 
ancestors is complicated f tuther through that generated 
by the people of. our own time and by ourselves as 
individuals. In many points, we may think that we 
have cleared away error and gotten closer to the truth 
than our fathers; but in this a later generation may 
think that we were mistaken. Certainly, it is un- 
reasonable to look upon any knowledge of the present 
time as entirely accurate, and far more so to regard 
it as final; yet we cannot but believe that, in the re- 
cent years, we have really acquired a better under- 
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standing of the world about us, of our human nature, 
and of the ways in which we mutually influence each 
other, and, through this advance of comprehension, 
there must result a modification in the aspect of all 
things. 

Our interests Ue in three great fields: — that relation 
to things which is covered by the broad term "science," 
the relation to oiu* fellow-men, and the relation to that 
troublous realm of ideas which concern the "super- 
natural," or reUgion. Let us consider the attitude 
which we may now assume reasonably, yet tentatively, 
toward these three domains of human interest. 

Science. — A few words will suffice for science. This 
is that collective knowledge which we acquire by the 
most careful use of oiu* perceptive and refiective powers 
and, while shot through and through with error, it must 
be accepted as the most accurate knowledge of which 
we are capable. It must be recognized, too, as the 
basis of our great advance in material comfort, and of 
that intensely increased intellectual interest in life which 
characterizes the time. True science — that which is 
sanctioned, after abimdant scrutiny, by minds trained 
in scientific method — ^we should gladly accept, yet 
always with the conscious reservation that it is tenta- 
tive and not definitive knowledge; but against the in- 
numerable fictions unwarrantably put forth as the 
pronouncements of science we must stand constantly 
on OIU* guard. 

Our Fellow-men. — ^What attitude shall we assume 
toward our fellow-men? We have found that they 
are swayed perpetually by their impulses and blinded 
by the cobwebs of immemorial tradition; that they 
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are addicted to non-observation, mal-observation, and 
fallacious reasoning ; that, through constant fluctuation 
in feeling and clearness of judgment,. they are very un- 
stable; and, finally, that they are always self-seeking, — 
in the broad sense of the word, absolutely selfish. Must 
we accept as our belief the at least momentary opinion 
of David, that "all men are liars," and the irate ejacu- 
lation of someone else that "mankind is a danmed 
rascal"? Perhaps; and yet with qualifications that 
go far toward the restoration of confidence, esteem, 
and love. 

Egoism is absolute in its control of man, throughout 
his whole terrestrial existence ; but in the fairly normal 
man its influence is completely tmsocial and completely 
stultifying only during infancy. Gradually its char- 
acter is transformed, so that what is still the purest 
self-love begins to find pleasure in the happiness of 
others and there dawns that phase of egoism which we 
term altruism; and the blinding or perversion of in- 
tellect through egoism is gradually mitigated by the 
growing realization that recognition of external facts 
as they really are best serves our self-interest. 

We should remember that, mentally, we all are chil- 
dren. The child's tjrpe of mind is never entirely out- 
grown. The vanity, credulity, blinding by our own 
wishes, impatience, and incomplete self-control of 
childhood persist, however we may delude ourselves 
or our fellows. As we advance in age, there comes 
more or less maturing of our mental processes, per- 
haps a great gain in self-control and in the intelligent 
use of our capacities; but childish weaknesses are al- 
ways there and, whatever our achievements in the 
world, to those who know us well they are readily dis- 
cernible. We are all still children, and all at times 
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bad and tiresome ones. Recognizing this, we should 
often do better, at least upon occasions of minor mis- 
behavior, to show toward each other more of that for- 
bearance which is the atmosphere of the nursery. 

Though our htmian status be not as we would have it, 
we are thoroughly habituated to it, and as, forgetful of 
pure air, we may breathe comfortably and find happi- 
ness in ill-ventilated rooms, so we may enjoy a large 
part of our very imperfect life. We are all so much 
alike that we can associate together more agreeably 
as we are than if some of our nimiber were perfect 
beings. The play and clash of our animal instincts 
and of the fitful impulses which lie in higher planes give 
much zest and sparkle to our lives. Of the ancestral 
cobwebs which obscure our vision only an infinitesimal 
part is at any time recognizable, and that distiu*bs but 
very few of us; and these few find much intellectual 
delight in the usually futile attempt to remove them. 
Through defective observation and fallacious thought, 
we fall ourselves, and are led by others, into many un- 
pleasant plights, but often we really profit by our own 
and others' errors ; and, our vision into the future being 
short, we do not know at the time of an experience 
whether it is truly for oiu* hurt or for our advantage. 
The instability of men is disquieting, but it serves to 
keep us awake and alert and so to appreciate the more 
such experiences of life as are enjoyable. 

But what shall we think of man's continual self- 
seeking? Must not a realization of this trait extinguish 
all possibility of affection, — ^robbing our life of its most 
precious jewel, and establish that gregarious man 
merits, each one from all the rest of the herd, only con- 
tempt? A little thought will supply an answer in 
the negative. 
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In the earliest form of the physical universe we must 
conceive of matter as having had the greatest degree of 
motility ; the elementary imits, unimited, swept hither 
and thither, the motion of each one being largely deter- 
mined by that of all the rest. Gradually there came 
such imion among imits as that of the rock, — ^its ob- 
stinate cohesion looking toward life, which, through 
the autonomous arrangement of parts, was more dearly 
foreshadowed in the crystal. Then life appeared, the 
most striking essential of which was the endowment of 
a physical aggregate with a measiu*e of self -direction. 
The parts of the living individual were held together 
in allegiance to a power which continually gained in 
centralization, and the sole concern of this central 
power was the conservation of the tmion which made 
the individual. Here was self-seeking of the purest 
type, and without it the continuance of life would have 
been impossible. As the structure and fimction of liv- 
ing things have grown more complex, the principle of 
self-seeking has not become less necessary and has been 
in no degree abrogated ; but, to suit advancing require- 
ments, it has asstimed new phases. 

The self-seeking of man is no less complete than that 
of the most despised of the lower animals: it means 
always the seeking of his own ends, but some of these 
ends may seem to us very admirable. A man's self- 
seeking is so watchful of his interests that it cannot 
tolerate without pain and reaction any obstacle whatso- 
ever and, as between alternatives, will always select the 
pain or disquietude which is the less; but this invol- 
untary, compulsory selection may constitute the acme 
of altruism. With the phylogenetic development of 
our ancestral line, there has been a gradual increase in 
the complexity and strength of those psychic bonds 
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which draw individuals together, constituting what we 
term sympathy. In the lowly forms of life, the self- 
seeking requisite for the maintenance of the species 
was narrowly restricted to the sphere of the individual, 
but in the highest forms it has expanded until, imder 
the guise of sympathy, it may compel the individual 
to accept or even to seek his own injury or death. 

The operation of this more recent and higher form 
of self-seeking we may briefly describe as follows. Pre- 
ceding every act, we have within our minds a complex 
but more or less distinct picture of conditions as we 
wish them to be when the act shall be completed. The 
act is but the external realization of an anticipatory 
plan. The man who, at the risk of his own life, springs 
into the water to save a drowning child, does so be- 
cause he seeks to neutralize the painful picture before 
him by constructing for himself a picture of the rescue, 
and this picture, a state of mind, develops into a plan, 
which awakens an emotion of pleasure so intense that 
it must have immediate external vent ; and this is f oimd 
in the violent muscular actions directed toward accom- 
plishment of the anticipatory plan or purpose, — ^in the 
man's heroic act. 

This admirable phase of self-seeking, which we term 
altruism, is the element which most strongly unites our 
human herd. It is a phase of himian character of which 
we now see more and more frequent manifestation ; and 
while such is the case we shall continue to tolerate and 
pardon each other's defects, in spite of the increasing 
clearness with which we may now recognize them. On 
the battlefields of the recent fearful War, where men fell 
like autumn leaves, human lives were given for varjdng 
and mingled reasons. Compulsion was upon all, but 
in the hearts of many there was a glad acceptance of 
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death, as the sacrifice through which they might best 
do their part toward the elimination of tyranny and 
savagery from among men. The root of this sacrifice 
was self-seeking ; but such manifestations of our human 
nature cause oiu* hearts to throb in admiration. 

We now so often meet with unexpected heroism, 
with magnificent self-sacrifice, even in persons whom 
we should have supposed incapable of such action, 
that we have come to look upon almost all of our f ^ows 
as possible heroes. A man may habitually lie and 
cheat and lead a meanly selfish life, and still we seldom 
entirely despair of him : we still feel that there may be 
elements of nobleness in him which, imder unexpected 
circtmistances, may blossom forth into some golden 
deed, atoning for his ignoble past and awakening in us 
a deep reverence. From time to time, through a gleam 
thrown by chance upon some modest, tmimpressive 
life, we are amazed to find that in some respect the 
quality of this life has been godlike. 

Very recently, in an Illinois village, as a man and his 
wife were crossing a railway track, one of the woman's 
feet was caught between a rail and a plank beside it, and 
all efforts to extricate the foot were futile. At the mo- 
ment, an express train was approaching at full speed. 
The woman besought her husband, for the sake of 
their two children and his own mother, to leave her to 
her fate. He replied: "I stay with you, Mary!" 
clasped her in his arms, and a moment later both were 
groimd to pieces beneath the wheels of the engine. ' 

What shall we think of such devotion? It was of a 
very pure type. There was no support, as in the 
heroisms of war, from vanity or even perhaps from a 
sense of duty. It is probable that the man pictured to 

* New York Times, September 4, 1919. 
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himself the horror which must fill the mind of his wife 
and felt that the only possible mitigation of it could be 
through the exulting consciousness that her husband's 
love was true to the uttermost, even to the sharing with 
her of the bitterness of death. The interval allowed 
for decision seems to have been so short that the man's 
action must have been almost or quite automatic, and 
under such circimistances our habits act for us. The man, 
then, was not the mere hero of a moment; his life, at 
least in relation to his wife, had been altruistic and heroic. 
Some persons will hold that the man's act was foolish 
and worse than useless, as being an abandonment of his 
children and mother. Others will have been deeply 
moved with joy, that from our poor humanity should 
have emanated a deed so noble. With a consciousness 
of so many potential heroes about us, our weaknesses 
and even our vices cannot entirely alienate us from one 
another ; and there are but few men who can long cherish 
a general enmity against their fellows. An increasing 
knowledge of man may reduce our regard for htmaan 
judgment, but we shall continue to think well of the 
himian heart and to be botmd in brotherhood by its 
noble qualities. 

Religion.^ — Let us now turn to a consideration of the 
supernatural or, more properly, to such part of the con- 
ception as we may term religion — that field which, in 
spite of its intangibility, has absorbed and does still 
absorb so much of himian thought. In its broad sense, 
religion is a recognition of an assumed superhuman 
Power and the maintenance of such a relation with 
this Power as is supposed to be to our advantage in this 
present life and in that which, as we assimie, is to fol- 
low. There are two questions which we need to ask: 
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a simpler one, whether religion has really any worth, 
and a more difficult one, whether the basis of religion 
is merely illusion. The worth of religion which we 
can reasonably discuss is only present worth for, so 
long as we have no valid evidence for survival after 
death, its bearing upon another life is a question having 
only an imaginary status. Emerson quotes Mahomet 
as saying: "There are two things which I abhor, the 
learned in his infidelities and the fool in his devotions." 
He adds: "Our times are impatient of both, and es- 
pecially of the last. . . . Let us not be pestered with 
assertions and half truths, with emotions and snuflBe." 
There is an intermediate position which appears con- 
sonant with modem knowledge. 

Surely, there seems to be an abimdance of evidence 
against the worth of religion. The arrogance, hypocrisy, 
unmitigated selfishness, tyranny, wars, persecutions, 
and all manner of cruelty, as external manifestations 
of the influence of religion, and the morbid conscience, 
terror, and despair through which it has devastated 
the himian heart from within, may seem overwhelming 
accusations. Yet these things are not inseparable 
from religion, and need characterize only its cruder 
forms. It is often said that intolerance and fanaticism 
are the necessary accompaniments of the reUgious 
sentiment. Undoubtedly, these qualities are mani- 
fested by almost all persons who believe themselves to 
possess the secret of eternal happiness; but the state- 
ment is not less true of those who believe that they 
hold the secret of earthly bliss. The Jacobins of the 
French Revolution were as fanatical as the Catholics 
of the Inquisition and accordingly as cruel; and the 
same thing may be said, perhaps, of certain leaders of 
the Bolshevists. 
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We hear much of religious fanaticism and intolerance 
but less of that of the anti-religionist, often as blind 
and furious. A few years ago, as is well known, in spite 
of the fact recognized from remote times that religious 
enthusiasm imparts to the soldier a marvelous courage 
and fortitude, a French minister of war undertook to 
rid the army of all ofl5cers professing any sort of reli- 
gious sentiment. Many were retired for the sole reason, 
it is said, that their wives went to mass or that their 
children received religious instruction; and the retire- 
ment of these officers upon religious groimds affected 
Roman Catholics and Protestants alike. For ferreting 
out their religious views, large simis of secret service 
money are said to have been expended. Not only re- 
ligious and anti-religious fanaticism but every mental 
attitude which awakens a deep interest tends to gen- 
erate the spirit of intolerance. When we feel deeply, 
those who are not in sympathy with us appear as aliens 
and readily assume the guise of enemies. 

But we all see about us ntunerous individuals who 
are entirely convinced of their religious beliefs and yet 
are liberal and moderate in their attitude and quite 
free, apparently, from the general intolerance of their 
sect. Almost all children are intolerant and cruel, and 
the religious sentiments of most persons are still in the 
immature or childish stage. There is a religion of a 
maturer and more reasonable type, from which in- 
tolerance and fanaticism have vanished. 

The earliest phase of religion seems to have been 
pure fear, coupled with the basest kind of selfishness; 
but, in later and higher forms, the element of fear dimin- 
ished, and there was added a sense of gratitude, con- 
fidence, oneness with and love toward the object of 
worship, with an intense expansion of the altruistic 
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sense. It may be said that it is only the fears which it 
has itself excited that religion has power to allay ; that 
man has generated the idea of sin and given to death 
its terrors, and having made his mental condition in- 
tolerable has then devised the dogmas and rites of re- 
ligion as methods of relief. This seems largely tn*e; 
but there are many htmian troubles entirely uncon- 
nected with the idea of sin or death, such as calamities 
of a material kind, which, through the solace of religion, 
are often borne not with the grim fortitude of the stoic 
but with a fortitude which is cheerful and even joyous. 

How religion has maintained integrity, and inspired 
courage and fortitude, we might read, could we clearly 
trace himian motives, in almost every page of history. 
Old Homer knew well this might of religion. Whispered 
Pallas Athene: "'Be of good courage now, Diomedes, 
to fight the Trojans; for in thy breast I have set thy 
father's courage imdaunted,' . . . now did threefold 
courage come upon him, ... in fury mingled mighty 
Diomedes with the Trojans." ' Again : "And when they 
[Ulysses and Diomedes] had prayed to the daughter 
of mighty Zeus [Pallas Athene], they went forth on their 
way, like two lions, through the dark night, amid the 
slaughter, amid the slain men, through the arms and the 
black blood." * According to the sceptical Cicero, while 
other peoples might equal or surpass the Romans in other 
respects, the Romans were superior to them all in war be- 
cause of the worship which they gave to their gods. "It 
is by religion that we have conquered the universe."* 

The religion of Rome during the dasrs of the Republic 
was hard, cold, and formal ; but it served a noble pur- 

> Iliad. Transl. by W. Leaf. ' Iliad. Transl. by A. Lang. 

* Gaston Boissier, La religion ramaine, L» 36. Paris* 1900. 
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pose, with an eflficiency which we may admire and envy. 
Polybius says that, among the Greeks, if money were 
entrusted to those having charge of the public funds, 
precautions, promises, and witnesses were of no avail 
toward its recovery; but that the Roman magistrates, 
on the other hand, who had large sums of money under 
their control required nothing more than the sanctity of 
their oath to insure absolute trustworthiness/ 

Someone has asked: **What would be the condition 
of London, if the Ten Commandments were in abey- 
ance for ten minutes ? ' ' Surely, the condition would be 
appalling. In that brief interval, as we may reason- 
ably conjecture, all the infernal tendencies of the human 
heart would be broadly externalized. Lust and rapine, 
arson and murder, would riot in every street and carry 
pollution into every home. There would be a reign of 
destruction and slaughter. The moral and the reli- 
gious instincts, separable perhaps in theory, are in fact 
inseparably mixed in their processes, and the preceding 
question suggests forcibly that the utility of religion 
has not yet been entirely outgrown by civilized man. 
In these present years, a partial suspension of religion 
and morals has reduced a great people to the ethical 
level of the pagan Huns. 

A number of German school-children were given as 
subject for composition **the worth of religion." One 
boy, whose views in the matter were those of the great 
majority of the boys, wrote about as follows. Religion 
has no worth whatever. Frau Schmidt is a poor, 
sickly woman with many children and works hard from 
morning to night. Her husband is a drunken sot, and 
contributes nothing toward the support of his family. 
Frau Schmidt is very pious and prays constantly to 

' Loc. cit.p i., 31. 
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Jesus for help. Jesus should send her food and 
money; but he does nothing for her. Therefore, re- 
ligion has no worth. 

So, appalled by the recent horrible War, many per- 
sons have childishly said: either there is no God or 
he is not good. But they think of an anthropomorphic 
God; and the alternative would be reasonable if there 
could be no God but one of man's creation. It is a 
maturer conception that what we dislike and call evil 
may appear in a view more extended than man's as 
unmistakable good. In the enlightenment which comes 
with time, it is but seldom that the apparent evil which 
has befallen an individual or a people is not found to 
have had an admixture of good, — often the seeming 
ciu'se is recognized later as a blessing. The knowledge 
and the ways of a God must be beyond htmian compre- 
hension; and this conception, removing a world of diflB- 
culties, makes it far easier to believe that there exists a 
God, — both good and omnipotent. 

Argue as we may against the true worth of religion, 
the great majority of men, uncivilized and civilized, 
illiterate and educated, dull and intelligent, esteem 
and cherish it, and to them its value is an indisputable 
fact. At the close of the French Revolution and its 
period of generally adopted atheism, an ex-Conven- 
tionist reported as follows : 

What is everjnvhere seen with respect to the keeping of 
Sunday and attendance at the churches proves that the 
majority of Frenchmen desire to return to their old usages, 
and that it is no longer opportune to resist this natural 
tendency. . . . The great majority of men stand in need 
of religion, public worship, and priests. It is an error of 
some modem ptBlosophers, by which I myself have been 
led away, to believe in the possibility of instruction 
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so general as to destroy religious prejudices, which for a 
great number of unfortunate persons are a source of conso- 
lation. . . . The mass of the people, then, must be 
allowed its priests, its altars, and its public worship. ' 

How very applicable to our own times seem the words 
spoken, as we are told, to the prophet Jeremiah: **My 
people have committed two evils: they have forsaken 
me, the fountain of living waters, and hewed them out 
cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold no water." For 
these ** living waters" which, as the experience of the 
ages has shown, satisfy the deep and perennial thirst 
oFman, refresh and sustain, stimulate Sd strengthen, 
generate fortitude and evoke courage, we have sub- 
stituted wealth and display, art and science, which 
interest the intellect and please the senses but do not 
satisfy the htmaan heart. 

Is the Basis of Religion Illusion? — ^We come now to 
the more difficult question. Are we to believe, to-day, 
that religion is simply a fiction devised by self -soothing 
man, which maintains its hold upon us and its eflficiency 
through ancestral habit? Is the basis of religion an 
illusion? We know that in other matters auto-sug- 
gestion can do much for us: does it suffice to explain 
the might of religion ? 

If we fix our attention upon the enthusiasm which 
men have shown in some worthy cause or upon the 
strength which they have manifested under trying con- 
ditions, we find that we, too, tend to grow enthusiastic 
or strong; and if we imagine the qualities of zeal and 
energy as flowing from some personal and superhuman 
being, the result is apt to be intensified. If we quote 
to ourselves : 

' Gustave LeBoo, The Crowds p. 73. 3d edit. New York^ i^. 
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To the souls of fire 

I, Pallas Athena, 

Give more fire, and to those who are manful 

A might more than man's, 

it is probable that the efiEect, upon imaginative minds 
at least, will be the greater through the strange influ- 
ence of the fictitious deity. When Isaiah says, '*Thou 
wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on 
thee: because he trusteth in thee," he says what is true. 
If the trust be complete, the peace will be perfect. The 
Psalmist says: ** Yea, though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil : for thou art 
with me; thy rod and thy staff they comfort me." In 
those who truly feel this presence, the aspect of death 
awakens no fear. It is through the experience of myriads 
of men that these statements are verified. 

When the heart of man puts forth its cry for extra- 
human help, this cry, if accompanied by faith, is in 
effect heard and its appeal at least partly answered; 
not, indeed, by external miracle but by a change within 
the mind itself. But is this *'Thou" which offers such 
support and consolation merely a part of the human 
self or is it a Power really extra-human? Let us trans- 
late the cry and its response into terms of psychology. 

The cry is a painful state of consciousness, and the 
effective response is an inhibition of it. The pain has 
been extruded from consciousness and relegated to the 
realm of the unconscious, there to remain inoperative 
perhaps, or perchance to emerge again into conscious- 
ness. When a splinter pierces the hand, the painful 
sensation arouses a multitude of images derived from 
past experience which bring about the muscular motions 
necessary for the splinter's removal ; we then suppress 
the pain by removal of the cause. When we have suf- 
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fered a great loss or an irremediable wrong then, too, 
the pain awakens innumerable images and, among 
them, there may be those of the kind derived through 
reUgious experience, and these latter may so interest, 
so fascinate, us with their ideas of compensatory con- 
ditions, present or future, that our attention is gradu- 
ally monopolized by them, and the pain of the old ideas 
is displaced by the pleasure, the comfort, of the new. 
The cause remains ; but the pain is repressed. 

Religion cannot annihilate the past: it works no 
miracle but, as far as human needs require, it may effect 
the miracle's equivalent. The child cries : we divert its 
attention to some new interest, and it cries no more. 
So the adult mind finds its relief, by ** distraction and 
substitution." There may now arise that process of 
spUtting of consciousness known as "dissociation," 
which, in mild degree, is common even in the so-called 
normal mind — a consciousness of slightly diflEerent per- 
sonaUties as coexisting within the one individual ego, 
which dissociation, under stress of suffering, may readily 
intensify until the aggregate of psychic processes which 
dominates and soothes may appear not only as a per- 
sonality distinct from the aggregate which suffers but 
as one external to the self. 

Our conscious processes are of two types, those which 
please and those which displease, the **good" and the 
**evil'*; and these have their roots in the vast experi- 
ences of like kind recorded in the realm of the uncon- 
scious, which unconscious aggregates of good and evil, 
in an abstracted form, man has ever tended to objectify 
and to personify, making of them, respectively, "God" 
and the "Devil." Most intelligent persons who have 
reflected upon the subject without theological bias 
have ceased to personify "evil"; but very feW have 
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discontinued their personification of the '*good," be- 
cause the latter is a pleasing and helpful conception. 

In a number of recorded cases, what was unques- 
tionably a split-off portion of an individual's conscious- 
ness has appeared to that individual as a distinct 
personality having an external objective reality. Thus, 
in the famous case of Mile. H616ne Smith, the person- 
ality ** Leopold" seemed to her absolutely real, as a 
being distinct from herself. She plainly saw him at 
times, materialized as anyone might be, heard him, 
received good advice from him, was upbraided, was 
restrained in her wishes, and forced by him to do 
what she did not wish to do. A large ntmiber of her 
friends had implicit belief in his existence and confidence 
in his remarkable power and wisdom. To her (a very 
intelligent woman) the psychological objections to her 
common-sense belief seemed mere quibbles. ' 

It is certain that we are often unable truly to deter- 
mine whether the help which we find within is of self- 
origin or a state of mind induced by some Power which 
is not the self. The external God whom we search for, 
feel after, and find, can be as we know him only a state 
of our consciousness, only a complex of ideas and feel- 
ings, a deep-lying phase of our self : it is in such manner 
only that the Great Creative Energy can manifest itself 
within us. It seems clear, then, that we cannot reason- 
ably determine the origin of the help and of the object 
of religion — whether in part at least from an external 
source or solely from within the human self. 

Whether we regard the help of religion as entirely of 
self -origin or as a manifestation of an extra-human 
God, we have some warrant for the inference that the 
help is derived ultimately from a benevolent Being ex- 

' Th. Floumoy, Des Indes d la planke Mars. Paris, 4me ^t. 
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temal to ourselves. For this capacity of self-ministry 
which we all possess implies an interest in us or perhaps 
a benevolence, at least temporal, on the part of the 
Power which has made us, and this interest or provi- 
sional benevolence warrants an inclination toward the 
belief that it may be long-continuing or even eternal. 
We are so made that, within certain limits, we may sup- 
ply all our own needs. The body is continually adjust- 
ing its operations into harmony: it generates poisons, 
then neutralizes or eliminates them. The mind gener- 
ates within itself pains, and affrights itself with horrors, 
then soothes and dispels them. Without such power 
of self -adjustment, the life of man would be impossible. 
This implies not only wisdom in the creative Power 
but also an interest in its products ; whether, however, 
we shall regard this interest as benevolence must de- 
pend upon the mental cast of each individual. 

Another Possibility. — ^There is another possibility 
to accoimt for the solace of religion. It may be that 
the voice which answers the cry of despair is neither a 
God from without nor merely a response of one part to 
another part of the isolated htmian self, but the voice 
of the great Creator who is within, actuating all the 
motions of man's mind and, in this case, both inciting 
the need and soothing it — the two processes alike ex- 
pressing solely an activity of the Divine Being. Such 
an explanation awakens objections, no doubt, and is 
insusceptible of proof, but, in these respects, it is like 
all other theories bearing upon this vital question of 
metaphysics. 

The doctrine that man is but the passive piece upon 
the chess-board, moved hither and thither by the great 
primal Power who devised the game and made the 
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pieces, has approved itself, through the course of the 
ages, to innumerable intelligent minds; and if we are 
able to shake from our thinking certain fetters of our 
occidental theology and, especially, to suppress the in- 
fluence of the very questionable assumption of free-will, 
it will appear to us possible, probable, or even nearly 
certain, that the Creative Power of the imiverse does, 
indeed, manifest itself in that phase of consciousness 
which to some of us seems divine, and not only there 
but in all our consciousness, making us and using us 
as partial phases of its all-including Self. 

He it is, the innermost one, who awakens my being with 
his deep hidden touches. * 

This little flute of a reed thou hast carried over hills and 
dales, and hast breathed through it melodies eternally new. ' 

Free-will or Determinism. — Such an interpretation 
finds its greatest obstacle in the general beUef , among 
occidental peoples, that the human will is free; and the 
belief rests mainly upon the general f eeUng of such free- 
dom, little thought being given by the average man to 
the speculative difiiculties that surround its possibility. 
The question of free-will and determinism has been 
discussed through the ages and still remains tmsettled, 
for neither is susceptible of proof; and as to the side 
which presents the stronger probability, each mind 
must decide for itself. Because of the bearing of this 
question upon the problem of our relation to the Divine, 
it seems desirable to consider some of those facts which 
cast doubt upon the feeling and theory of free-will and 
establish for many minds the theory of determinism. 

There can be little doubt that to our reason unpre- 

' Rabindranath Tagore. 
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judiced by feeling man must seem a link in a long chain 
of causal development and entirely the product of his 
inherited tendencies and environment. Our feeling 
that the will is free is of uncertain warrant, and in- 
direct examination throws much doubt upon its eviden- 
tial value. The feeling may be illusory. We commonly 
suppose that the feeling is universal, but we really know 
little or nothing upon this point except, perhaps, as 
among the civilized peoples of Europe and America; 
the feeling of the vast majority of the race is unknown 
to us. 

The most striking feature in the delusions of the in- 
sane is often the intense feeling of conviction which 
they manifest in presence of that which, to the sane 
mind, is the strongest of adverse evidence. An impres- 
sive and very persistent illusion in many if not all men 
is that of equality. Our physical equality with our 
neighbors may so readily be determined by actual tests 
that we seldom deceive ourselves on this score, although 
always giving ourselves the advantage where there can 
be any doubt, but that we are their equals, as "good" 
as they, in point of intelligence, judgment, and general 
worth, we usually believe stoutly and with deep convic- 
tion, however ridiculous the belief and feeling might ap- 
pear to the rest of the world. We have at times a sense 
of complete assurance that we are capable of a certain 
physical or mental achievement, and, when put to the 
test, fail miserably, like the boy who knows he can leap 
a ditch and falls into the middle of it ; the intensity of 
internal feeling being often mistaken for a power of 
externalization. We awake occasionally to the fact 
that certain feelings we have long had toward other 
persons have been extremely illusory. 

Such insistent illusions of the physical type as that 
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the sun moves about the earth are common matters 
of everyday 65cperience; in fact, a large part of our 
mental life, whether in the physical or in the psychic 
domain, is demonstrable iUusion. 

We gaze in rapture upon the glories of a sunset and 
feel, perhaps, a longing to be amid the marvelously 
tinted clouds; but reason tells us that we should find 
ourselves only in a cold, gray mist. The beauty which 
we find in things is not there but is merely a projection 
into them of ourselves. They impress us and, accord- 
ing to our aesthetic feeling, the reaction within us may 
be either beauty or ugliness, or a sense of indifference. 
We live under the great illusion that things are like the 
perceptions and concepts which they awaken within 
us, that they have in themselves the characteristics 
and specific form which they assume in our sensations 
and intuitions. Critical philosophy and positive science 
may enable us to comprehend the relativity of the direct 
phenomena of sense, the projection of ourselves into 
every influence bearing upon us from without, yet, al- 
though we be in some measure undeceived, the illusion 
still holds. In great degree, we see in all things what 
we have first put there, ourselves. The validity of our 
direct intuitions, both cognitive and those of the feel- 
ing-state, is continuaUy being overthrown through our 
indirect examination of them. It is through the sway 
of illusion that the young so often make their life-plans 
according to wish rather than capacity. 

We feel, with perfect assurance usually, that our 
ultimate decisions are beyond the domain of common 
causality; that the self reviews the motives which cir- 
cumstances offer and then, without any manner of 
compulsion, decides; that causal infiuences are sug- 
gestive but never determining. Let us recall that we 
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have knowledge of nothing but §tates of consciousness. 
We have direct knowledge of results, but the complex 
unconscious processes through which these have been 
brought about must always be a matter of much un- 
certainty. The conscious processes are but as the few 
and widely separated links of a continuous chain, of 
which, as unconscious processes, the more numerous 
links are hidden. The greater part of the mental chain 
being always thus concealed, how shall we speak with 
confidence as to the origin or determining of the appar- 
ently isolated links which appear in consciousness ? A 
sense of assurance, then, as to the manner of origin of 
any mental state must be of very doubtftd validity. 

What we term "will" is not a distinct faculty but 
merely an abstraction for the balancing of feeling- 
states, and a volition or decision of will is only a phase 
of consciousness always inherent in the strongest of a 
group of conflicting feelings — ^is only a concomitant 
of the feeling which appropriates the available mental 
energy of the moment for the accomplishment of its 
ends. The feeling-state which becomes the strongest 
includes, in the moment of its preponderance, a feeling of 
self-determination — the sense of **will," which form of 
feeling is quite as inexplicable as consciousness itself, 
of which it is only a peculiar manifestation. Counter- 
will, inhibitions, are feelings awakened by the remem- 
brance of past experience which has a present bearing 
and a restraining influence. 

A ''strong will'* is only the intense feeling of an un- 
dissociated personality, a feeling with singleness of aim; 
the more the feelings drive toward one end, the stronger 
the will. In the person of "weak will" the feeling may 
be strong but it is directed toward several ends, its 
strength is divided, and so it is readily overcome by in- 
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hibitions. A man may thus be strong in feeling and 
weak in action. On the other hand, through absence 
of inhibitions, a weakling may manifest great strength 
of will — as we may often see in the case of the imbecile, 
the drunkard, and the ignorant, or as in an insect's 
marvelous tenacity of purpose. 

It has been established that an impression made upon 
the unconscious mind may appear in consciousness as 
an act of deliberate choice or will. Thus, in the case 
of Mile. H61dne Smith, her completely anaesthetic 
hand, concealed from her view by a screen, was pricked 
several times, or there was traced upon it some letter, 
as an M or H, and she was asked on each occasion to 
think at random of some number or letter : always her 
reply was in exact correspondence with the impression — 
of which latter she is said to have had no consciousness 
whatever.' In such cases the will is consciously free 
although obviously coerced by some unsuspected ex- 
ternal influence. 

The phenomena of hypnotism supply evidence 
strongly adverse to the doctrine of free-will. Thus, 
through the motive given by '* post-hypnotic " sugges- 
tion — entirely without any conscious motive — ^a whole 
series of acts may be performed, leading gradually up 
to the final one commanded. These acts seem to the 
subject of the experiment as done entirely through his 
own volition; and, however ridiculous they may be, 
the subject, if questioned, will endeavor to give reason- 
able grounds for what he has done. If any obstacle 
should prevent accomplishment of the command, the 
individual may be haunted for weeks by the unpleasant 
sense that something to be done has been left undone. 

The stone flung from a man's hand, if conscious of its 

' Th. Flournoy, loc, cit,, p. 62. 
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flight, said Spinoza, might suppose that its motion was 
due to its own initiative; and such may well be the case 
with our conscious feelings. Our absolute conditioning 
by both compulsion and restraint may be obvious 
enough to the unconscious mind, and the recognition 
of the fact, like many other mental states, yet fail to 
appear in consciousness. As has been well said, the ego 
does not produce the various psychic phenomena, it 
does not control them, it is they — is made up of them, 
and so is not competent to determine whether its in- 
dividual components might have been otherwise than 
they are. 

There are times when we do not feel that our will is 
free ; when the determining authority seems to shift over 
from the personal self to independent processes of the 
mind, which now well up as from some alien source and 
make their own decisions. Such occasions are many, 
but, because enamored of *' free-will," we ignore their 
testimony. When at great cost to other of our feelings 
we decide according to conscience, we feel that we are 
under compulsion, that we can decide but in the one 
way; and, at such moments, when "will" is most dis- 
tinctly manifest, there is least of the feeling that this 
will is free. So, when Brutus condemned to death his 
two sons, he must have felt that not himself but some 
imperious necessity determined the sentence. While 
we are relatively indifferent to conflicting feelings, it 
seems to us that we could as readily decide in one way 
as in the other, but, increasingly, as a feeling clashes 
with a man's character — his innate mental disposition 
and the habits generated through long experience — 
this character appears to operate automatically, and 
to decide for him. 

The more "character" a man has, the more hardened 
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into habits his mental tendencies have become, the 
more distinctly may he recognize that his decisions are 
not free, but are determined by tendencies now beyond 
his control. It has been sagely remarked, that the 
hardened sinner must have a stronger sense of free-will 
than the one still deterred in his evil ways by scruples 
of conscience. Through the imperious domination 
of morbid scruples or inhibitions conflicting with com- 
mon sense, the usefulness of many a man's life has been 
spoiled. In this matter of freedom, we tend to confuse 
conceivability with possibility. We can often conceive 
of our having willed differently, when we feel assured 
that, under the circtmastances, to have willed differently 
would have been for us impossible. 

In opposition to the feeling of freedom, we have the 
abundant testimony of writers as to the automatism 
of a large part of their composition. From very early 
times it was supposed that the product of the poet was 
not entirely his own, but rather that of some alien spirit, 
as, for example, one of the muses, who had taken pos- 
session of him and inspired him with the breath of a 
god; and, to-day, the writer may still be mystified as, 
unbidden, thoughts well up from the imconscious depths, 
dominate his energies, and acknowledge no control. 

Says Goethe: ''Productivity of the highest kind is 
under the control of no one and is beyond all earthly 
might. It is related to the demoniacal, which does 
with one as it pleases and to which one yields one's self 
imconsciously, while supposing that one is following 
one's own inclinations."' According to de Goncourt: 
*'One does not write the books one wishes. ... It 
is an unknown force, a superior will, a kind of compul- 

> Dr. Otto Behaghd, Bewusstes u, Unbewusstes im dichterischen Schaf" 
Jen. Leipzig, 1907. 
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sion to write, which orders the work and directs the pen ; 
to such a degree that at times the book which issues 
from your hands does not seem to have come from 
yourself ; it surprises you as something that was in you 
and of which you yet had no knowledge/'' 

To a friend who saw in his work evidence of strong 
will, Edmondo de Amicis replied : 

No, it is not force of will. I do not will, I obey. There 
is a force which seems to me superior to my will, and outside 
of myself, which arouses and stirs me, puts the pen into my 
hand, . . . drives me back ten times to a diflSculty with 
an impetus and confidence at which I, myself, marvel. I 
should require force of will to escape the tyranny of this 
unknown imperious and unwearying spirit, which spurs me 
continually and compels me to do its bidding. ' 

Alfred de Musset says of the writer, ' ' It is, as it were, 
an unknown person who speaks into your ear"'; and 
according to Jean Paul Richter, * * the poet, as he writes, 
is only a Ustener, he does not guide the words of his 
characters; he fixes his attention upon them and then 
he listens to them."' 

The mental process of composition may set in at 
times most inconvenient for the writer. The origin 
of one of his poems is thus described by Fontane : " It 
came upon me suddenly, while I was dressing, and, with 
one boot on and the other in my left hand, I sprang up 
and, in one dash, wrote out the poem."' While at one 
time this fiow of creative thought seems irrepressible, 
at another no effort of the will can start it and, like the 
sick by the pool of Siloam, the writer must wait, ex- 
pectant, until some angel stirs the waters. In spite 
of his supposed free-will, he cannot choose what his 

« Dr. Otto Behaghel, ibid. 
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thoughts shall be, cannot use his latent powers, until 
some influence, like the rod of Moses, strikes the dry 
rock and gives forth the stream for which he thirsts. 
So the German poet Hebbel, "at times, for months or 
years could make no progress with a work"'; and 
Goethe "carried about with him," "in his head," for 
thirty or forty years, the substance of a novel. ' 

At times, an author's work may be antagonistic to 
his conscious will. Thus, de Goncourt says: "We, 
whose sympathies of race and kin incline for the pope, 
here we are writing, by I know not what irresistible 
power in the air, a book hostile to the Church."' It is 
this mysterious origin of fruitftd ideas within the con- 
sciousness, without apparent clue to their causation, 
perhaps, which led the great chemist, Liebig, to suggest 
that cosmic space may be filled with coimtless germs 
of psychic life which are able to find only in exceptional 
human minds a soil suitable for their growth and de- 
velopment, and that, when this soil has been foimd, the 
idea of imknown source expands into creative activity. 

Very strange ideas come often into our heads for 
which we can recognize in ourselves no responsibility. 
Said G. Ch. Lichtenberg, a professor of physics : 

I have found pleasure in thinking out ways by which I 
might cause the death of this or that individual, or might 
start fires, without detection, although I never conceived 
the intention of doing anything of the kind, nor felt the 
slightest inclination towards it, and I have fallen asleep with 
such ideas. ... Is not that a fine passage in Rousseau's 
Confessions where he says that he threw stones at trees, to 
find out whether he should be saved or lost? Great God, 
how often have I done the like! I have alwajrs preached 
against superstition and am always, myself, the most in- 

« Dr. Otto Behaghd, ibid. 
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veterate observer of omens. . . . One of the most re- 
markable contradictions in my character is certainly the 
strange superstition through which I draw a premonition 
from everything, and in a day transform a hundred things 
into oracles. . . . Every movement of an insect supplies 
me with an answer to a question regarding my fate. Is not 
that remarkable in a professor of physics?' 

A great deal of light has been thrown upon the ques- 
tion of free-will by psychology and psychopathology, 
the phenomena of which two domains, it should be 
remembered, differ only in degree and not in kind. It 
is popularly supposed that insanity introduces some new 
principle of action into the processes of mind, but there 
is no more reason for such a belief than there would be 
for a supposed change of mechanical laws in the dis- 
ordered action of a clock. The laws of mind remain 
always the same ; but with a change in conditions there 
is a change of result ; and so, theoretically, it would be 
possible to take a large series of men, with a most ' ' nor- 
mal" man at one end and a most pronouncedly insane 
one at the other, and to arrange those intervening in 
such a way as to show, through insensible gradations, 
the transition from one extreme to the other. To 
determine, in such a series, the individual in whom 
abnormality first appears would be impossible. 

Such a gradual transition from normality to extreme 
insanity may, at times, be roughly traced in the single 
individual, as in the disease known as ''paralytic de- 
mentia.'* Here, a man, usually in the prime of life, 
passes by imperceptible stages into a condition of pro- 
found dementia. At a time when mental indications 
are as yet unrecognizable, the expert diagnostician may 
predict with certainty, by physical signs, the inevitable 

' ZentralblaU f. Psychoanalyse, 1913, S. 214, 215. 
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course of the disease. It is characterized by well-de- 
fined structural changes in the brain, and apparently 
parallel with the advance of these changes is the reduc- 
tion of the powers of mind. At the close of such a case, 
there remain as manifestations of mind but a few au- 
tomatisms. If the will was free before the onset of the 
disease, at what point in its course, and by what new 
psychologic law, did a reduction of free-will set in? 
With this established principle, that the laws of mind 
do not vary, we may apply much of the knowledge 
derived through the study of insanity to an interpreta- 
tion of the mind's normal processes. 

There are many persons, otherwise apparently normal 
and with no tendency toward insanity, who suffer much 
from those perverse manifestations of wiU known as 
"imperative" or ''compulsory" ideas and impulses. 
Here, without any apparent reason and contrary to the 
comfort and other interests of the sufferer, there sud- 
denly appear in consciousness insistent thoughts and 
purposes which compel obedience. The extraordinary 
tyranny of these irresistible impulses is utterly at va- 
riance with the conception of free-will. Inntunerable 
cases of a very aggravated kind are now on record. Their 
general character is widely known, but a few illustrative 
cases should be cited here. 

A very intelligent woman was incapable, for years, 
of performing the simplest act without first counting— 
usually to ten or multiples of ten. So, in coming down- 
stairs, she had to stop on each step and count before 
descending to the next, and often she was obliged to 
count the rate of her breathing and her steps as she 
walked along a road. ' A man of forty, besides many 
other strange performances under internal comptdsion, 

> Dr. D. Hack Tuke, Brainy zvii., p. 183. 1894. 
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made a pilgrimage every Sunday, for twenty years, to 
the railway station, in order to kick a certain post three 
times with each foot, obsessed by the feeling that other- 
wise his father would die. The man was apparently 
healthy and of normal intellect and attended to his busi- 
ness as if nothing were the matter.^ A diplomatist, 
from time to time,— when there seemed no special 
need for struggUng against the morbid impulse,— used 
to open his window and imitate the crowing of a 
cock. ^ 

The nature of these ** compulsory'* ideas and their 
relation to **wiir' have been much discussed, and there 
has been considerable divergence of opinion among 
psychiatrists and psychologists, but, imquestionably, 
the most essential element in all such cases is the in- 
tensity of feeling which characterizes them — without 
which, indeed, there would be no sense of compulsion 
at all ; and the most reasonable view appears to be that 
this intense feeling is **will," will not free but imder 
compulsion. Thus, in the case of the diplomatist who 
imitated the crowing of a cock, the sole purpose, evi- 
dently, was to relieve the tension of a strange feeling 
within. If we suppose this feeUng suppressed, the act 
certainly would not be performed. The feeling of need 
to crow was the will to crow; at other times this same 
feeling was active but, as through the presence of dis- 
tinguished company, the feeling of the need to keep 
silent was stronger — ^was the will not to crow. 

These streams of intense feeling toward the strangest 
ends thus flooding the psyche and, at times, sweeping 
before them all opposing currents are, surely, impressive 
evidence of human helplessness. The tenacious be- 

' Cited by Dr. J. Milne Bramwell, Brainy xviii., p. 335. 1895. 
'Ibid,,p, 193, 
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liever in free-will will say that the victims of compul- 
sory ideas can, by effort of will, effectually resist them : 
but these seem empty words for, in spite of the many 
strong interests and evident desire which should incite 
the sufferers, it is clearly a fact that, in a large number 
of cases, and for prolonged periods, they do not offer 
an effective resistance; and that this is because they 
cannot seems the only reasonable inference. 

Similariy, it has been generally maintained that the 
victim of a drug-habit is a person of a weak or vicious 
will, and that it is possible for him, at any time, by an 
effort of will, to overcome the habit. In the case of opium 
addiction, it has recently been established, apparently 
beyond any question, that the drug through prolonged 
use generates within the blood some antidotal sub- 
stance which neutralizes it to such degree that enormous 
doses of the drug may be taken with seeming impunity. 
This antidotal substance itself, however, is a powerful 
poison unless neutralized by opium, and when the use 
of the latter is discontinued the antidotal substance 
induces an agony of body and mind which can be re- 
lieved by opium alone. The baby bom of an opium- 
addicted mother is also an addict. It will present about 
the same manifestations as the mother and, as is well 
known to medical men, unless opiates be administered 
to the child it will die. 

To obtain opium, in the time of his acute suffering, 
there is hardly a limit to what the advanced addict will 
do. Amid such a cruel perturbation of body and mind, 
combined with that reduction of will-power and moral 
sense so generally recognized as present in the opium- 
habitu6, it seems a manifest absurdity to maintain that 
the sufferer's will is free to decline what he knows to be a 
sure means of relief. Shall we say of the addict baby, 
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that by an effort of will it can dispense with the opium 
and live?' 

The mental experiences of the insane we know, in a 
measure, not only through our interpretation of what 
we observe, but, also, through the recollections of those 
persons who recover, as from mania and melancholia, 
from both of which conditions recovery is frequent. In 
melancholia, with an intellect clear, the patient con- 
stantly feels an inability to do what seems to him rea- 
sonable and what he really wishes to do; at other 
times he feels under compulsion to do things, and often 
does them, which he feels that he does not wish to do — 
as injury to himself or other persons, or even murder 
and suicide. He feels that his will is not free. The 
maniac, on the other hand, is sensible of no such re- 
straint or compulsion, but what he does he feels that 
he wishes to do. 

From what we now know of the mind, feeling as a pri- 
mary manifestation of consciousness is a warrant for the 
belief in its own existence but not for any other belief, 
for it is really only a superficial state of mind, its imder- 
lying basis lying hidden in the imconscious; and re- 
specting its relation to free-will it is quite possible that, 
could we fully explore the unconscious, we might find 
beneath this feeling of freedom convincing evidence of 
compulsion. The feeling in question is often absent: 
we have it, indeed, only in matters toward which we 
are relatively indifferent ; and upon occasion of impor- 
tant decisions, and often during literary production, 
it is replaced by a feeling of irresistible compulsion or 
restraint. Such subordination of the will is felt, like- 

« C/. Dr. Christian F. J. Laase, "Practical Application of the Facts 
of Narcotic Drug Addiction Disease,'' Medical Record, p. 225, August 9^ 
1919. New York. 
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wise, during "imperative" or "compulsory" ideas and 
inclinations and in the voUtions of the melancholiac. 

For quite a large part of our conscious mental action, 
then, there is not a feeling of freedom but rather of 
compulsion or restraint; and for another part, as in 
mania and other conditions of the insane, the feeling 
of freedom is manifestly no measure of real freedom. 
Further, a teeling of citainty fa often demonstrably 
false. It seems reasonable, accordingly, to believe 
that the intuitive consciousness of a free will, like so 
many of our other mental states, is mere illusion. Cer- 
tainly, a man is so restricted in his freedom of thought 
and feeling, and inferentially of will, by the kind of 
mind he has inherited from his ancestors, and his innate 
tendencies are so variously stimulated, repressed, and 
warped by the environment into which he has been 
born, and by early training, that the fragment of free- 
will which may have been left to him seems negUgible. 

Research among the lowlier forms of life, from which 
we appear to differ essentially only through our greater 
complexity of structure and function, tends to supply 
further evidence against free-will. Many of these or- 
ganisms display actions which indicate will and which 
yet are evidently explicable as automatic processes in- 
evitably determined by the constitution of the animal 
and the nature of the forces which impress it ; and our 
knowledge of biology justifies our conceiving the will- 
process in these simpler creatures and that in ourselves 
as analogous. 

It has been asked how this general feeling of free- 
will could have arisen and so long persisted, if it be 
illusory; but the answer is as much beyond our ken, 
no doubt, as the origin of the primary consciousness, 
of which this feeling seems to be a part. The root of 
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the free-will illusion — if such it be — seems to lie in our 
self-love, which appears to be the very comer-stone of 
our psychic existence. It is highly probable that we 
start in earliest life with a sense of absolute freedom: 
gradually our rough experiences of the external environ- 
ment convince us very thoroughly that we are in bond- 
age to physical law; but the more obscure sway of 
psychic necessity we are slow to perceive and so con- 
tinue to feel ourselves independent of it. 

The feeling of remorse is regarded by many as strong 
evidence for a free will; but it is evidence only for the 
feeling of such freedom. We may reasonably believe 
that remorse, although based upon a feeling perhaps 
illusory, is yet a wholesome function which has tended 
to force upon the individual an observance of those 
customs which the experience of men has thought wise 
to endow with a special sanctity. In a way, remorse 
argues against a free will for, identifying the will with 
the individual, of whom it is the fundamental expres- 
sion, how can it be truly free when coerced by the con- 
sciousness that it must decide along certain lines or 
pay the penalty of subsequent mental misery ? 

Remorse implies a sense of responsibility; but there 
can now be little doubt that this sense has been of ex- 
ternal origin. Even in the most primitive societies, 
the members must have been held responsible in some 
measure for their actions, and this early enforced obedi- 
ence to the social will as an external authority would 
tend gradually to become an obedience to the same 
will as an internal authority, the social will and custom 
now being set up as an ideal judge not only of external 
acts but even of our inmost thought. 

Social compulsion having thus developed gradually 
into the individual conscience, external obedience being 
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transfonned into internal obligation, remorse appears 
to have no relation to the question of free-will or deter- 
minism. Man is not bom a moral being; it is through 
the moral influences about him that he becomes such, 
without which, doubtless, he would be as conscienceless 
as the wild beast. His will is continuously under the 
sway of the will of the commimity. This has become 
his habit, and any violation of this habit, whether we 
regard it as automatic or as voluntary, tends to induce 
that sense of discomfort which we term remorse. 

We hear often of the "unconquerable will of man": 
give him a little wine, and a man will often seem eager 
to reveal his most valued secrets; add a minute quan- 
tity of morphine, and his vanquished mind has lost 
all capacity for mental or physical resistance. How 
can the will be free which is so easily reversed in its 
aims, weakened, or snuflfed into non-existence? 

It may be thought that if we should believe our wills 
not free there would ensue a dulling of our discrimination 
between right and wrong, a loss of the sense of responsi- 
bility, and a deadening within us of all spontaneity of 
action. Why, it might be said, supposing ourselves 
mere passive agents of the Creator, should we trouble 
ourselves about alternatives of action or, indeed, trouble 
to act at all? If the will be not free, a recognition of 
the truth can do no harm for, in that case, we neither 
select our action nor act but are moved by a power not 
our own, as an infinitesimal manifestation of the Divine 
Energy, which has invested that little group of forces 
which we term a man with an illusory consciousness of 
individual self-activity. If the will be truly free but 
erroneously thought to be determined by influences 
beyond its control, little mischief is likely to result 
from the error, for the supposition would be merdy an 
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intellectual one, and in opposition to it would be the 
mighty influence of f eeUng, the fundamental constituent 
of our being. 

If we should think that there is no distinction be- 
tween right and wrong, it could only be as from the 
standpoint of the Creator; for ourselves there would 
remain perforce the old distinction between the at- 
tractive and the repellent in the field of morals. Cer- 
tainly, it does not follow as a reasonable corollary from 
the doctrine of determinism that men should regard 
each other practically as irresponsible. What shocks 
our innate sense of right is instinctively resisted, and 
if a criminal act be automatic, it awakens in society a 
response no less automatic toward prevention of its 
repetition. Irrespective of responsibiUty, crime can- 
not be tolerated. The forces of good and evil if not 
volitionally are automatically antagonistic. 

That our activity should be diminished through a 
faulty judgment as to the nature of will does not seem 
probable. It is very questionable whether men can 
be paralyzed by their philosophy: rather, they act and 
strive for the attainment of their ends to the limit of 
the energy with which they have been endowed, and 
fall back into inactivity and have recourse to phi- 
losophy only through exhaustion. A man's philosophy 
is the expression of his character: it is an appendage 
and not the cause of his activity. We are disposed to 
look upon the inertia and supineness of the modem 
Mohammedan as largely due to his fatalism ; but this 
philosophy seems to have had no weakening influence 
during the first century of the Mohammedan religion, 
when it was spread in the most marvelous manner by 
conquest. 

After all that might be said, the question still remains 
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one of fact : whatever be the outcome of our dedskm, 
is the human will really free or is it determined? The 
reasonable conclusion to be drawn from the interminable 
discussion of the ages seems to be about this: that. 
while from the evidence the intuitive consciousness of 
a free will is almost certainly an illusion, still for very 
many of us, through the influence of feeling, the accept- 
ance of such a belief is impossible. 

There are other objections which arise instinctivdy, 
when we think of our mental processes and that totality 
which we term the self as being merely manifestations 
of the Divine Energy. Such a doctrine clashes with 
our self-love. It was the boast of the old psychology, 
now fast expiring, that we are in some points inde- 
pendent of the First Cause, having been created "sub- 
centers of causation." St. Paul quoted, with apparent 
approval, certain of the old Greek poets as saying: 
"For in Him we live, and move, and have our being"; 
but our pride would restrict the sense of the words, to 
retain for ourselves at least a modicum of self-deter- 
mination. If the belief that we are not the masters 
of our inmost selves seem obnoxious, does it not be- 
come transfigured when we conceive our substance 
rmd action as being, in truth, an expression of the 
Divine activity? 

Certainly, the doctrine imputes to the Creator the 
evil deeds of men, but the Power which made men such 
that, through innate tendencies or circumstances of 
environment, they should prefer evil to good is, at 
least indirectly, the cause of these evil deeds — ^an obvi- 
ous truth which only a foolish reverence would en- 
deavor to conceal; and the qualities right and wrong, 
good and evil, as we know them, are in essence merely 
phases of intense human like and dislike of the things 
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which, according to ancestral and individual experience, 
are respectively favorable or adverse to the general 
or individual welfare. These qualities vary continually 
in diflferent lands and ages and, while gravely control- 
ling the minds of men, they have no absolute warrant, 
and are not a rule for the Creator. Yet we have still 
among us many moralists of the old type, who are so 
childishly confident of their moral judgments that they 
would deny the goodness of the God who should fall 
short of their standards. 

In inanimate nature we find a continual clash of 
constructive and destructive forces: we see, to-day, a 
beautiful landscape and to our eyes it is good; to- 
morrow, a volcanic eruption has transformed it into 
a hideous chaos, to us an evil. So it is among men. 
During the years of the recent war, a great people 
gave itself over, body and soul, to the performance of 
deeds so foul and vile as to have been hitherto incon- 
ceivable in our epoch; but there was evoked thereby, 
among other peoples, a gigantic opposition, charac- 
terized generally by the sublimest self-sacrifice for the 
right. Will the men of the distant future regard this 
vast struggle between the forces of Light and Darkness 
as evil or as good? Transported to that vantage 
ground of truth where the past may be surveyed with a 
serene mind, it will almost certainly appear to them 
that the most repugnant deeds of this present time are 
to be conceived, with all other past horrors of evolu- 
tionary history, as an essential part of an inexplicable 
but beneficent plan for the perfecting of our race. 

The question, then, as to the fundamental nature 
of the help which men derive through religion and of 
the object of religion toward which they turn their 
hearts is insoluble; but, though the intellectual evi- 
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dence be inadequate, each man will find for himself 
through feeling the answer best suited to his needs. 

Shall We Live Again? — ^A final great question seems 
to arise from our survey of man's mind and environ- 
ment. At the close of our terrestrial life, do we cease 
to exist or, with continued conscious identity, shall we 
live again ? We do not know. The physical evidence 
seems to indicate that the individual, as such, exists 
no more; but similarly, during a total eclipse, we might 
infer that, at least in great part, the sun is extinct. We 
have seen that a man is known to himself and his fel- 
lows only as a peculiar phase of consciousness, the ex- 
pression as we assume of some external and imknown 
energy. When the man dies, the lifeless body is still 
there, but the greater part of the energy which gener- 
ated him impresses our consciousness no more: this 
part may have ceased to exist or it may perpetuate 
the man in a form concealed from our ken. Whether 
death be extinction or only a veil, we cannot tell. We 
must remember that we can know only the surface 
of things, only a phenomenal world ; of the fundamental 
reality, of that which our minds compel us to asstune as 
the true cause of all things, we can know nothing. There 
are some who teach that phenomena and reality are 
one and the same ; but this seems a shallow philosophy, 
for, apart from other objections, it contradicts that 
which appears to be the compulsory belief of almost 
all who have looked deeply into the nature of things. 

We hear much, to-day, of supposed communica-. 
tions with the dead; but the evidence for their veracity, 
although it sometimes puzzles, is seldom convincing 
to the intelligent investigator. The supposed verbal 
revelation telling of another life, so reverently handed 
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down from a remote age and of such inspiration to our 
present living, has been gradually giving place, in the 
general sense of need, to the acceptance of a revelation 
within the individual mind, more indefinite but less 
assailable by the critical spirit of our time. 

As to our final destiny, then, we are left utterly in 
the dark. To be bom is as incomprehensible as to die; 
and it is not a whit more so that we should live again. 
To many, the experience of one life seems enough, they 
would not willingly accept the hazards of a second 
and the thought of an eternal obUvion is sweet. To 
others the desire to be again with those they have 
loved is so strong that they would gladly venture upon 
the risks of a second life. There are some who, be- 
Ueving that the universe of being is controlled by a 
plan, assume that this plan is beneficent and one which, 
could they understand it, they should approve; and so 
they look toward annihilation or another life, which- 
ever may await them, as the consummation which, 
were they truly wise, they would select for themselves. 
It is fooUsh to feign for ourselves a certainty which we 
do not possess ; but, in this metaphysical domain where 
all are ignorant, let no man disturb our contentment 
and even happiness in our hopes. 

Our Highest Wisdom. — ^And now, as we close this 
study of the pitfalls of man's environment and of his 
innate frailties, what shall be our attitude toward the 
temporal and the eternal verities, what shall seem our 
highest wisdom ? More caution and htunility in thought 
and act and, for the rest, much of what the noble 
minds of the past have taught us. Our best guides 
still are the oldtime virtues: honesty and energy in 
all that we do, kindness and sympathy for our fel- 
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lows; but courageous battle with what we believe to 
be wrong. 

As our attitude toward the great totality of human 
hopes and aspirations, we cannot do more wisely than 
to develop within ourselves that sublime and ancient 
faith which thinks, with Abraham, ** Shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right?**; which feels, with 
Job, ''Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him!" 
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